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DuJce,  The  afiair  cries  haste. 

Fint  Senator.  You  must  away  to-night 

Othello.  With  all  my  heart. 
The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  seuators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thriceKiriven  bed  of  down.     I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardness;  and  do*undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 


PROLOGUE. 


I  MAKE  no  ftpology  for  this  book.  It  has  already  had  the  dou- 
ble advertisement  of  praise  from  friends  and  abuse  from  foes, 
and  if  that  does  not  secure  it  a  ikir  clientage,  no  explanation 
of  mine  will.  My  chief  motive  is  to  help  once  more  to  put  an 
American  into  the  Presidency  who  will  honestly  lead  the  American 
people  away  from  quarrels  into  comradeship  and  confidence.  Such 
a  man  is  the  soldier  Hancock. 

Believe  me,  I  have  no  other  aspiration  in  writing  his  life.  I 
do  not  want  any  of  hi»  offices.  Never  having  been  a  candidate 
before  any  administration  of  the  general  government  for  place,  I 
have  simply,  in  order  to  maintain  my  independence,  resigned  most 
valuable  positions  voluntarily  tendered  to  me  by  other  Presidents. 
I  can  safely  make  this  statement ;  and  as  for  money,  I  have  never 
learned  to  steal  it  from  the  Government,  though  I  dearly  love  to 
earn  a  fsLir  living  by  honest  industry  in  my  own  chosen  profession. 

The  little  organs  and  placemen  of  a  party  just  ushered  into  being 
one  year  after  I  myself  co-operated  with  it  to  put  down  human 
slavery,  are  now  as  much  disturbed  by  my  refusal  to  follow  that 
party  into  the  very  sectionalism  I  have  always  despised,  and  are  as 
angry  as  so  many  disturbed  mice  in  a  rich  cheese  because  they  say 
that  I  have  left  the  ring  Republicans.  As  I  never  belonged  to 
these  rings,  I  cannot  therefore  be  accused  of  leaving  them.  In  one 
thing  I  am  consistent  at  least,  and  that  is  in  sincere  love  of  my 
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country ;  and  I  will  join  any  side  or  drop  any  side,  if  by  so  doing 

can  get  the  American  people  to  be  good  to  each  oth^,  to  be  grate- 

• 

fill  to  those  who  have  served  them,  to  put  the  best  men  into  office, 
to  help  our  youth  to  be  honest  and  manly,  and  have  pluck  enough 
to  drive  out  of  positions  of  trust  a  set  of  mercenaries  as  utterly 
disqualified  for  public  responsibility  as  any  men  that  ever  lived.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  for  our  country  to  realize  that  the  parrot  poli- 
ticians, running  up  and  down  the  land,  shrieking  BepubUcaniam 
and  abusing  honest  people  because  they  will  not  bow  to  such  tem- 
porary femtococcini,*  are  mere  impostors,  and  no  more  genuine  in 
their  professions  than  a  set  of  play  actors  trying  to  show  that  they 
are  real  kings,  when  they  are  simply  paste,  spangles  and  feathers. 

General  Hancock  seems  to  me  to  bo  the  constable  to  clear  out 
these  intruders.  At  all  events,  let  us  give  the  bold  soldier  a  fidl 
chance.  I  beliete  in  him  thoroughly,  and  have  always  believed  in 
him.  I  knew  him  as  boy  and  man,  in  peace  and  war,  and  his 
Other's  associates  in  Montgomery  County  were  the  friends  of  my 
youth.  I  do  not  condemn  him  because  he  was  bom  in  my 
State,  for  I  have  a  Scotchman's  love  of  home ;  and  I  would  not 
shoot  him  because  he  continues  a  Democrat,  when  I  know  that 
without  Democrats  we  should  have  been  beaten  in  the  civil  war. 

This  is  the  general  scope  of  the  volume  now  committed  to  the 
public.  It  has  been  quick  work ;  and  when  I  recollect  that  one 
distinguished  American  has  been  toiling  nearly  twenty  years  on 
the  life  of  Voltaire,  that  another  started  on  the  biography  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  only  printed  one  volume,  and 
that  another  ten  years  ago  advertised  an  elaborate  memoir  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  and  has  not  yet  issued  a  single  page  of  it ;  if  this 
campaign  life  of  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  is  a  little  defective,  I  cannot  be 
blamed.  Very  sincerely, 

J.  W.  FOENEY.  ' 

*Fantococcini.  ExhibitionB  and  dramatic  representations,  in  which 
puppets  are  svbetituted  for  human  performers. —  WoreeaUr. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


HIS  DOYHOOD  ASP  YOUTH. 

THERE  arc  eome  maxims  that  grow  more  pre- 
cious with  age  because  they  seem  to  apply 
more  forcibly  every  day  to  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life.  One  of  these  is  that  of  the  ancient 
philosopher  who  declared  that  most  history  waa 
fftl»e  except  in  its  dates  and  names,  and  that  much 
fiction  was  true  except  in  its  dates  and  names. 
The  life  of  Winfield  Scott  ITancock  is  an  ex- 
pGriencc  that  aometimes  reads  like  romance  and 
reality  combined.  It  is  a  succession  of  lessons  to 
yoimg  and  to  old,  and  we  can  read  none  of  it  with- 
out feeling  that  Hancock  was  raised  among  good 
people  and  hy  careful  parents,  who  had  instilled 
their  own  domestic  methods  into  his  early  train- 
ing. The  impression  his  experience  makes  upon 
me  revivea  another  saying  of  the  great  Komau 
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freedman,  Terence,  who,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  wrote,  ^^  I  am  a  man  and  have  an  inter- 
est in  everything  that  concerns  humanity." 

The  ancestral  homestead  of  General  Hancock, 
on  the  maternal  side,  stands  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  half  a  mile  east  of  Lansdale  and  about  twenty 
miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia.  The  old  portion 
of  the  house  was  erected  in  1728,  and  the  new 
portion  in  1764.  In  this  house  the  mother  of 
General  Hancock  resided  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage to  the  GeneraUs  father.  The  county  in 
which  this  historic  homestead  stands  was  named 
after  General  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec, 
and  whose  monument  stands  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, New  York.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Hancock — father  of  Gene- 
ral Hancock — was  living  in  what  was  afterwards 
the  birth-place  of  General  Hancock,  some  three 
miles  east  of  Lansdale.  It  stands  about  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  Square,  and  it  is  a  solid,  well-pre- 
served building,  of  fine  appearance. 

When  young  Hancock  was  a  year  old,  his  father 
removed  from  this  old  mansion  to  a  house  of  less 
pretensions,  somewhat  nearer  to  Montgomery 
Square,  where  he  resided  and  taught  school  under 
the  same  roof.  The  school-house  residence  is  still 
standing,  but  greatly  altered  in  appearance.  Two 
years  later,  young  Hancock's  father  removed  to 
Norristown,  and  there  taught  school  and  practiced 
law  till  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 


WISFJELD  SCOTT  OANCOCK. 
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The  aucestors  of  General  Hancock,  on  both 
sides,  belonged  to  fiimiliea  of  revolutionary  fame, 
and  were  engaged  in  all  the  wars,  from  the  French 
and  Indian,  before  the  Revolution,  down  to  the 
war  of  1812. 

The  father  of  General  Hancock  married  against 
the  will  of  his  guardian,  who  was  a  Quaker,  and 
joined  the  Baptists,  to  whom  his  wife  belonged, 
and  became  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  church  at 
Norriatown.  He  was  a  constitutional  man  and  a 
'Democrat,  but  not  a  politician,  and  never  sought 
or  held  any  political  office.  When  his  son,  the 
present  General  Hancock,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
went  to  West  Point,  the  Quakers  attempted  to  in- 
duce the  sister  of  his  father's  guardian,  Miss  Polly 
J  Roberts,  to  cut  off  young  Winfleld  in  her  will,  as 
Uie  profession  of  a  soldier,  educated  as  a  man  of 
jrer,  was  not  to  be  encouraged.  She  remained 
Bteadfast,  however,  until  General  Hancock  had 
graduated  and  gone  to  Mexico  and  become  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  and,  as  she  supposed,  had  "killed 
itcople."  Then  the  "Friends"  said  it  was  impos- 
rible  fhc  could  l)estow  a  legacy  upon  a  person  who 
was  killing  men  by  wholesale,  and  this  prevailed. 
AVinfield  was  cut  off  in  the  will.  But,  aa  she  sus- 
j)ected  tliat  the  "Friends"  wanted  her  money,  she 
provided  for  the  younger  brother  in  place  of  Win- 
field. 

In  this  old  homestead  hla  grandfather  died,  at 
84,  and  waa  buried  in  the  cliurchyard  at  Mont- 
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gomery  Square,  and  liis  father  before  him  died  in 
the  same  house.  This  very  house  was  attacked  by 
Indians  and  bravely  defended  by  the  women.  ■ 

Nature  cast  Hancock  in  a  mould  of  rare  oome- 
linoss.  He  seems  to  have  been  physically  iaahioned 
for  a  soldier.  Now  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  (bom 
February  14,  1824)  he  stands  six  feet  two  inches, 
nearly  as  tall  and  as  broad  as  the  ^gantic  hero  of 
Chippewa  and  Lundy*s  Lane,  Winfield  Scott,  after 
whom  he  was  named;  and  he  resembles  in  speech 
and  bearing;  that  impressive  and  courtly  soldier, 
who  died  at  West  Point,  where  Hancock  was  edu- 
cated, on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1866,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  nge.  Doubtless  Hancock's 
father  and  mother,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Eliza- 
beth Hancock,  were  largely  influenced  by  the  fasci- 
nating incidents  of  the  brilliant  hero,  who  was  still 
suffering  from  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  re- 
pelling the  second  British  invasion  of  our  northern 
frontier — then  bearing  the  golden  honors  of  Con- 
gress, after  declining  the  generous  proffers  of  high 
political  office  from  the  administration  of  President 
Monroe.  All  unconscious  of  the  future  military 
renown  of  their  son,  they  called  him  Winfield 
Scott.  His  twin  brother,  Hillary  Hancock,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Minnesota  Bar,  is  living  much  respected 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
his  youngest  brother,  John  Hancock,  who  was  also 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  General,  is 
now  living  in  Washington  City,  D.  C,  an  ofEcer 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Tbeee 
three  boys  were  the  only  children. 

The  father,  Benjarain  F.  Hancock,  a  rcBpected 
member  of  the  bar,  died  iit  Noiristown,  in  hia  six- 
ty-eighth j-ear,  on  the  first  of  February,  1867,  and 
hia  mother,  at  an  advanced  age,  died  in  the  same 
town,  two  years  ago.  They  were  always  worthy 
members  of  the  Baptist  churches  of  Norrlstown 
aJid  Bridgeport. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  country  is  one  of  the 
ingest  arguments  in  favor  of  republican  insli- 

tions,  and  the  essential  changes  of  govenimcnt 

Lt  diflereat  periods,  not  only  diffuse  official  prizes 

the  masses,  but  also    make    them   better 

[uaiuted  with  each  other.  Peculiar  exigencies 
.one,  maintained  one  party  in  power,  consecu- 
vely,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Alternation  in  administration,  and  not  mere  rota- 
tion in  ofhce,  is  the  salt  that  savors  and  saves  at 
once.  The  distribution  of  public  trusts  among  the 
people,  not  the  wretched  plan  of  removing  subordi- 
nates at  the  command  of  every  machine  despot,  la 

.crall  the  highest  conservatism.  West  Point  and 

e  Naval  School  are  the  real  colleges  of  free 
government.  Their  acolytes  come  from  all  ranks 
of  society,   and   from    all    parlies    and    sections ; 

taiid  while  they  are  thoroughly  educated,  the 
Dotirse  of  instruction  stiroulates  gentility,  emula- 
tion, and  manly  comradeship;  and  above  nil, 
pride  of  country.     The  modem  magicians,  steam 
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and  electricity,  add  to  this  individual  and  gen- 
era!  knowledge;  and  at  the  end  of  every  de- 
cade the  citizens  have  a  better  knowledge  of  each 
other,  as  well  as  of  the  vicinities  in  which  they 
were  respectively  bom  and  lived.  A  boy  raised  in 
one  place,  trained  to  duty  in  the  army  and  the 
navy  at  another,  sent  abroad  by  government 
into  'distant  sections  and  seas,  becomes,  not 
simply  a  student  of  men  and  manners,  but  a  cos- 
mopolitan, a  citizen  of  the  world. 

General  Hancock  was  one  of  the  cadets,  who 
have  made  their  native  places  as   renowned  as 
themselves,  and  there  are  many  who  would  like  to 
know  something  of  his  birthplace,  as  they  study 
the  interesting   story  of  his    life.     Montgomery 
county,   Pennsylvania,  so    called    after    General 
Richard  Montgomery,  the  Irish-American  Gene- 
ral,  killed   at  Queenstown,  in  1775,   only  nine 
years   before   that  county  was  taken  from  the 
larger  district  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  many* 
places   that  preserve  the  memory  of  that  true- 
hearted  martyr  of  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 
More    than   any  other  people,  ours  cultivate  the  \ 
habit  of  calling  their  sons,  their  shires,  their  towns^' 
their  counties  and  their  states,  aft;er  the  great  men  '^ 
who  have  figured  conspicuously  in  science,  litera- 
ture, and  arms.     So  that  while  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  bears  the  proud  name  of  one  of  the  greatest 
soldiers  of  the  second  generation  of  our  civil  ex- 
istence, the  district  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light 
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of  life,  bears  that  of  another  eminent  liero  of  the 
generation  which  began  two  years  after  the  Dec* 
laration  of  Independence.  I  count  over  sixty 
Wontgomerys  in  the  map.s  and  gazetcers,  North 
and  South,  to  designate  towns,  villages,  counties, 
and  states  in  this  country,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  gratitude  for  bravery  is  indigenous  in  the  ' 
American  liearl,  and  springs  eternal  in  the  Ameri- 
can bosom. 

HIS  NATIVE  COUSTY. 

Montgomery  County,  where  Hancock  was  born, 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  State.  Nothing 
could  be  sweeter  in  spring  and  eumraer,  and 
bolder  and  more  picturesque  in  winter,  than  the 
valley  of  the  Schuylkill  river.  That  useful  and 
historic  stream  forms  the  south-western  boundary; 
for  some  distance  passing  through  broad  cultivated 
fields,  witli  substantial  stone  houses  and  villas : 
hero  and  there  an  elegant  country-seat;  then 
Bweeps  past  bold  bluffs  of  rock,  almost  denying  a 
l>assage  to  the  railroad,  and  then  rushes  by  bright 
and  busy  man  ufactu  ring  towna,  its  own  waters 
helping  to  drive  the  machinery.  There  are  other 
Bircams  applied  to  other  practical  purposes.  The 
lineral  wealth,  linieatone,  and  marble,  supply 
Valuable  material  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.     Iron  ore 
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18  mined  in    large  quantities;  copper  in  limited    ^H 
_      amount,  has  been  found  in  one  part  of  the  coun-   ^H 
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ty,  while  its  agriculture  and  manufactaring 
sources  add  to  the  power  of  the  county.  The 
cash  value  of  the  land  is  estimated  at  over  fifty- 
one  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  farm  products  in 
one  year,  are  estimated  to  be  worth  about  ten 
millions,  while  its  many  woolen,  cotton,  and  iron 
mills  are  famous  all  over  the  country.  The  able 
editor  of  the  Norristown  Herald,  my  friend,  Morgan 
B.  Wills,  Esq.,  has  printed  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  history  and  resources  of  this  interesting  region. 

Hancock's  native  county  is  rich  in  Revolu- 
tionary memories  and  materials — ^in  facts  and 
legends :  it  is  sacred  ground — Valley  Forge,  a  spot 
made  memorable  by  the  great  encampment  of 
Washington's  army,  in  1777,  where  they  suffered 
incredible  horrors  during  that  terrible  winter,  is 
only  six  miles  from  Norristown,  where  Hancock 
was  bom.  In  that  gloomy  crisis  in  our  American 
affairs,  Washington  himself  wrote:  "There  was 
little  less  than  a  famine  in  camp.  Part  of  the 
army  had  been  a  week  without  any  kind  of  flesh, 
and  the  rest  three  or  four  days ;  yet  naked  and 
starving  as  they  were,  we  cannot  enough  admire 
the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  sol- 
diery, that  they  had  not  ere  this  been  excited  to 
mutiny  and  dissension."  Within  a  few  years 
Valley  Forge  has  become  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, purchased,  furnished  and  decorated  by  the 
leading  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

What  is  now  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylva- 
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ijia,  was  originally  settled  by  Welsh  and  Swedes, 
and  in  tbe  upper  part  by  Germans.  Subsequently 
came  the  Qaakers,  the  Welsh  and  Swedes,  and 
now  their  descendants  are  found  all  over  the  dis- 
trict, which  is  itself  composed  of  eleven  boroughs, 
thirty  townships,  fifty-four  election  districts,  with 
a  population  of  about  ninety  thousand  souls. 

When  I  think  of  the  men  of  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  they  seem  to  pass  before 
the  mirror  of  my  meraory  like  the  familiars  of  my 
yooth.  I  knew  many  of  them,  including  the  de- 
ecendants  of  the  old  families,  just  as  to-day  I  can 
inentnlly  hold  converse  with  the  leading  minds  of 
both  parties  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of 
this  Great  Republican  Empire.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
an  admirable  book  just  out,  prepared  and  edited 
by  a  citizen  of  Norristown,  M.  Auge,  "  Lives  of  the 
Eminent  Dead  and  Biographical  Notices  of  Promi- 
nent LivingCitizens  of  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
wylvania,"  and  with  this  for  ray  torch  and  teacher 
I  light  up  the  past  and  linger  upon  the  present 
with  all  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  ponder- 
;g  in  a  great  picture  gallery.  These  were  the 
u  who  went  before  and  walked  at  the  side  of 
oeral  Hancock's  ancestors.  Every  county  has 
ll«  own  record,  and  such  is  the  fortunate  condition 
of  our  people  under  republican  institutions,  aided 
by  scientific  discoveries  and  modern  inventions 
pad  a  thousand  adaptabilities,  the  results  of  our 
fcmirable  system  of  universal  education,  that  the 
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reoonl  of  one  county  has  become  interesting  to  all 
others;  and  he  who  reads  the  annals  of  a  northern 
or  southern  state  or  district,  frequently  recognizes 
unfoi^gotten  names  and  events.  Here  we  have 
David  R.  Porter  and  Francis  R.  Shank,  Demo- 
cratic Governors  of  Pennsylvania  finom  1838  to 
1841  and  fiom  1844  to  1848,  both  natives  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  Here  I  find  excellent  sketches 
of  Jonathan  Roberts,  John  B.  Sterigere,  Jacob 
S.  Yost,  Benjamin  Markley  Boyer,  Joshua  Evans, 
Cadwalader  Evans,  Joseph  Fomance,  Jacob 
Fry,  Jr.,  James  Boyd,  George  Bullock,  Peter  F. 
Rothermel,  J.  F.  HartranfV,  the  Corson  families, 
the  Woods  families,  Samuel  Allen,  David  Crouse, 
Owen  Jones,  Charles  Cutler,  Daniel  0.  Hitner,  E. 
F.  Acker  and  John  Friedley;  a  long  catalogue 
of  men,  most  of  them  dead,  some  living,  members 
of  all  professions,  every  one  of  them  known  beyond 
the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  as  men  of  mark  in 
their  day  and  time.  The  great  picture  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  now  at  Memorial  Hall,  oppo- 
site the  Permanent  Exhibition  Building,  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  was  painted  by  the  Rothermel, 
whose  name  I  have  just  written. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  art  and  arms,  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Bar,  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Pulpit,  and 
in  the  great  historic  deeds  of  the  past  that  this 
single  county  of  Pennsylvania  is  rich.  There  are 
manufacturing  centres  where  skilled  labor  has  won 
some  of  its  proudest  triumphs.  Conshohocken,  the 
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^reat  iron  manufacturing  centre,  a  few  years  ago 
•■-  comparative  village,  now  with  a  population  of 
p-ix  thousand,  with  an  annual  product  of  from 
three  to  four  millions  of  dollars — this  and  other 
great  centres  show  how  rapidly,  in  connection  with 
mental  development,  the  material  growth  of  n 
great  county  increases  with  years.  Montgomery 
County  was  also  the  home  and  almost  the  birth- 
place of  David  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer  and 
philosopher;  where  Charles  Thompson,  the  great 
secretary  of  the  first  revolutionary  congress,  had 
his  residence — in  Lower  Merion  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County — and  where  he  died  in  1824,  in 
the  ninety-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Here  too  lived 
Richard  Penn  Smith,  well  beloved  and  remem- 
bered in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  for  his  genius 
and  genial  nature. 

THE  MUDLENBEBGS. 
But  no  names  awaken  a  deeper  and  more  per- 
manent interest  than  the  Muhlenbergs.  How  often 
I  have  dwelt  upon  the  interesting  and  attractive 
story  of  these  wonderful  men ! — these  fighting 
priests,  profound  scholars,  and  natural  leaders. 
Long  ago,  in  my  youthful  days,  these  romantic 
livea  came  to  me.  as  fascinating  as  the  absorb- 
ing pages  of  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  Arabian 
Nights,  oE  Riley's  Narratives  among  the  Arabs,  or 
the  pious  legend  of  John  Banyan.  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg,  the  founder    of  the  family,  was  a 
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Gottiiigen  student,  born  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
who  landed  in  this  country  in  1742,  and  founded 
a  Lutheran  Congregation  at  Trappe  and  New  Ha- 
nover, Montgomery  County,  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Conrad  Weiser,  the  celebrated  Indian  inter- 
'  preter.  And  here  were  born  to  him  the  three 
noted  children,  Peter,  Frederick  Augustus  and 
Henry  Ernest,  all  distinguished  clergymen.  One 
of  his  daughters  was  the  mother  of  Governor  John 
Andrew  Schultz.  His  sons  born  at  Trappe  were 
educated  in  Germany.  They  were  a  wild  set, 
these  early  Muhlenbergs,  brave,  original,  im- 
perious, all  of  fhera  Democrats,  fighting  and 
preaching  for  patriotic  ideas  when  they  were  young 
€i,nd  defending  them  when  they  were  old.  Peter, 
preacher  as  he  was,  had  a  congregation  at  Wood- 
stock, Shenandoah  County,  Va.  In  January,  1776, 
he  pronounced  a  sermon  on  the  "duties  men  owe 
to  their  country/*  He  preached,  adding  "There  is 
a  time  for  all  things,  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time 
to  fight,  and  now  is  the  time  to  fight/'  Then  he 
descended  from  the  pulpit  and  took  off  his  gown, 
which  covered  a  colonel's  uniform,  read  his  com- 
mission, ordered  the  drummers  to  beat  for  recruits, 
and  within  a  few  days  recruited  three  hundred 
men  from  his  own  churches,  enlisted  for  the  re- 
volutionary war.  It  was  not  long  until  he  had  a 
full  regiment  mustered  into  the  service.  He  fought 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  at  the  battles  of 
Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
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the  battle  of  Monmouth  and  at  the  capture  of 
Stony  Point.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Yorktown 
in  1781.  Then  he  came  back,  not  to  the  church 
but  to  the  Trappe  in  Montgomery  County.  lie 
was  chosen  as  a  member  of  Congress,  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  serving  several  years  in  each, 
aod  was  finally  United  States  Senator,  In  1803 
he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Pluladelphia,  made 
80  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  he  held  until  1807, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  Aiir- 
rora,  the  Democratic  organ  of  Philadelphia,  said 
"In  private  life  just,  in  domestic  life  affectionate 
and  sincere,  bis  body  lies  beside  his  father's  at  the 
Trappe  Church."  It  is  this  great  man's  statue  that 
Pennsylvania,  by  Act  of  Congress,  has  selected  to 
place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Old  Eepresentativea  at 
"Washington,  side  by  side  with  that  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton, the  great  engineer  and  inventor,  born  in  Lan- 
caster County,  very  near  Montgomery — the  sculp- 
tor of  Muhlenberg  being  Blanche  Nevin  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  of  Fulton  being  Edward  Roberts 
of  the  same  city. 

The  second  son,  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlen- 
berg, was  nut  less  brilliant  and  distinguished  thau 
Peter.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
Germany,  he  returned,  and  established  a  church 
in  New  York,  but  soon  entered  politics,  also  re- 
turning to  Trappe,  Montgomery  county.  He  was 
in  the  State  Assembly  in  1779,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  county,  then  Register  aud  Recorder,  then 
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Representative  in  Congress,  and  aflei-wards  tbe 
great  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

The  other  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ernest 
Muhlenberg,  was  bom  in  Trappe,  Montgomery 
county,  November,  1753.  He  was  ordained,  and 
acted  as  assistant  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  of 
Philadelphia, — and  a  patriot,  a  man  of  science, 
a  linguist.  He  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  he 
remained  at  the  head  of  a  Lutheran  church  for 
thirty-five  years.  The  third  generation  of  Muh- 
lenbergs  I  knew  and  honored:  Henry  A.  Muhlen- 
berg of  Reading,  Dr.  Frederick  Augustus  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  eminent  scholar  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania, — the  first  two  gone,  the  last  sur- 
viving,— filled  high  positions  in  public,  and  have 
always  been  eminent  for  their  virtues. 

MADE   A  CADET  AT   THE   MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

• 

It  was  among  such  scenes  and  men,  many  of 
the  latter  known  to  himself,  and  those  not  known 
to  him,  frequently  spoken  of  by  his  father,  that 
young  Hancock  approached  manhood.  A  proud 
fiither  and  fond  mother  saw  their  three  boys 
growing  in  grace  and  strength.  In  1840,  Win- 
field  was  just  sixteen  years  old.  It  is  not  flattery 
to  say  that  he  was  a  handsome  boy,  if  you  may 
judge  by  the  picturesque  soldier  now  before  the 
country,  as  the  candidate    of  the   great    party, 
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for  the  highest  gift  of  over  forty-eight  millions  of 
people.  The  member  of  Congress  from  llie 
district,  in  that  year,  was  Joseph  Fornaiice,  a 
Democrat  like  Hancock's  father,  who  had,  at 
that  time,  considerable  influence  in  Washington. 
"A  mild,  yet  conscientious  lawyer,  he  wielded 
a  large  influence  in  society  and  at  the  bar.  It 
fell  to  his  lot,  under  the  law  of  the  government, 
to  select  a  cadet  to  West  Point.  For  eome  years 
Wiofleld  had  become  quite  a  soldier  boy  among 
his  school-fellows.  He  was  a  lad  of  spirit  and 
natural  elegance  of  manner,  vigilant  at  Sunday- 
school,  (his  father  wa^  a  Sunday-school  teacher,) 
and  a  leader  among  his  mates.  Ilia  parents  were 
ainoere  Christians;  morning  and  evening  they  had 
their  family  prayers.  Winfield  acquired  a  sort  of 
chivalry,  and  more  than  once  assumed  the  cham- 
pionship of  weaker  and  younger  boys.  The  lads 
of  the  village  organized  a  volunteer  "soldier  com- 
pany," and  Winfield  was  unanimously  elected 
captain,  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
to  this  date  it  is  remembered  in  Norristown, 
how  well  the  drills,  parades,  inspections,  reviews, 
battles,  and  cunips  of  these  little  men  were  con- 
ducted under  the  command  of  their  graceful 
boyish  chief.  He  had  learned  at  home  that  obe- 
dience was  not  only  a  virtue,  but  a  duty.  He, 
and  his  brother  Hillary,  worshipped  their  mother. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  influence  of  home  in 
these  latter  days  is  as  controlling  as  it  was  fifty 
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years  ago,  and  I  hope  there  are  still  hamlets  and 
country-sides  where  the  simple,  gracious,  indul- 
gent, yet  courageous  ministrations  of  a  dear 
mother  are  as  frequent  and  effective  as  they  were 
in  1835  and  1840.  Is  it  because  women  are  less 
amiable  or  emulous  to  excel  in  piety  and  devotion, 
or  because  their  children  are  more  eager  to  rush 
all  unprovided  and  unarmed  and  inexperienced, 
into  the  wild  and  terrible  attractions  and  dangers 
of  life?  Assuredly,  admiration  for  the  sex  is 
not  dead  among  men,  and  ambition  to  excel  no 
longer  a  passion.  Yet  without  pausing  to  decide 
the  problem,  it  is  useful  and  certainly  pleasant  to 
recur  to  that  gentle  household  in  Norristown,  of 
which  the  presiding  divinity  was  the  sweet  mother 
of  the  Hancock  boys.  Her  authority  was  the  law. 
And  so  in  the  discipline  of  his  little  soldiers, 
whenever  an  offence  had  to  be  punished,  the  case 
was  referred,  by  Winfield,  to  the  mother  of  the 
culprit,  and  she,  as  the  supreme  court  of  the  occa- 
sion, generally  cured  the  delinquent. 

It  was  perhaps  these  early  American  inclinings 
that  attracted  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fornance,  the 
member  of  Congress  from  the  district,  to  Winfield. 
But  there  is  a  curious  incident  connected  with  his 
selection  to  West  Point,  that  may  be  related  here: 
Appointments  to  the  Military  Academy,  like 
those  to  the  Naval  Academy,  have  always  been 
attractive  to  American  youth.  Some  years  ago  a 
practice  had  grown  up  under  which  members  of 
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Songress  were  not  themselves  indifferent  to  teipp- 
:ation,  and  even  to  bribes,  when  they  came  to  dis* 
tribute  this  peculiar  patronage.  A  few  exposures, 
however,  seemed  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
wretched  business,  and  now  our  Congressional 
statesmen  have  adopted  the  better  practice  of 
opening  a  competition  to  these  great  national 
Academies,  by  which  the  best  pupils  in  our  com- 
mon «;hool8  may  be  examined  whenever  a  cadet 
to  West  Point  or  Annapolis  must  be  appointed. 
In  this  way  there  is  little  danger  of  corrup- 
tion or  inferiority.  Forty  years  ago  a  Phil- 
adelphian  came  to  Norristown  with  his  son,  in- 
tending to  make  a  residence  preparatory  to  his 
application  for  the  waiting  cadctship.  His  move- 
ments soon  became  known  to  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  long  since  dead,  who  had  himself  been  in 
Congress  and  had  special  reason  to  distrust  the  Pbil- 
odelphian.  This  reason  was  his  knowledge  of  a 
transaction  in  which  the  latter  was  a  principal. 
My  old  friend  had  sold  this  man  a  valuable  horse 
under  the  plain  condition  that  the  noble  animal 
slioutd  be  treated  well  and  only  put  to  light  work. 
In  his  day  and  time  my  friend  had  been  the  lead- 
er of  the  Democratic  party  of  Montgomery  County, 
and  many  a  night  he  had  been  carried  through 
the  townships  by  this  faithful  steed,  arousing  the 
unterriBed,  or  attending  to  his  own  heavy  law 
business.  He  loved  his  old  horse ;  he  trusted  his 
Philadelphia  acquaintance.      But  what  was   his 
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amazement,  on  visiting  the  citj  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  sale,  to  find  his  favorite  trotter 
hitched  to  a  heavy  loaded  dray,  and  an  angry  dri- 
ver  lashing  him  with  brutal  ferocity.  The  poor 
animal  had  been  sold  by  the  man  who  had  pro- 
mised to  be  kind  to  him.  It  did  not  take  long  for 
the  original  owner  to  buy  back  his  favorite  horse 
at  a  high  price.  But  he  did  not  forget  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Philadelphian,  and  when  he  found  the 
latter  had  changed  his  residence  to  get  his  son 
into  West  Point,  he  at  once  resolved  to  see  if  he 
could  not  checkmate  him.  Joseph  Fornance  was 
the  flitting  member.  The  other  veteran  politician 
lost  no  time  in  letting  him  know  the  horse  story, 
and  the  scheme  to  obtain  his  recommendation  of 
the  other  boy.  The  next  day  after  his  interview 
with  the  member  of  Congress,  my  friend  consulted 
Winfield's  father  and  mother,  telling  them  that  he 
thought  he  could  secure  his  selection  as  a  cadet  to 
West  Point.  They  were  much  surprised,  but  needed 
little  persuasion,  especially  reinforced  by  the  earnest 
appeals  of  their  son  to  consent  to  the  suggestion. 
Thus  giving  the  boy  to  his  country  to  begin  a 
career,  which  progressed  so  favorably  and  ended  so 
brilliantly.  My  devoted  friend  died  in  1852,  leav- 
ing an  ample  fortune;  and  his  first  executor  was 
Winfield's  father,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hancock. 

And  now  we  find  young  Winfield  Scott  Han- 
cock an  entered  cadet  at  West  Point.  Forty 
years  have  produced  a  magical  change  in  man- 


kind.  The  Military  Academy  Iiaa  had  a  tre- 
mendous experience  since  the  Montgomery  boy 
crossed  its  threshold.  Of  hia  comrades,  those 
who  preceded  him,  and  those  who  followed, 
many  are  gone  and  forgotten;  yet  there  is  eter- 
nal youth  and  life  in  the  liberty  many  of  them 
perished  to  preserve,  Cotemporaneous  with  him  at 
the  Academy,  were  many  cadets  wlio  afterwards 
became  distinguished.  Among  others  were  Horatio 
G.  Wright,  A.  W.  Whipple,  Nathaniel  Lyon,  Schuy- 
ler Ilamilton,  John  F.  Reynolds,  Don  Carlos  Buell, 
Alfred  Sully,  John  Newton,  W.  S.  Rosencrans, 
John  Pope,  Abner  Doubleday,  N.  J.  T.  Dana, 
George  Sykes,  Lafayette  McLaws,  James  Long- 

titreet,  W.  B.  Franklin.  C.  C.  Augur,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  Rufus  Ingalls,  W.  F.  Smith,  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter, John  P.  Hatch,  Gordon  Granger,  George  B, 
McClellan,  J.  L.  Reno,  D.  N.  Coucli,  T.  F.  Jackson, 
and  George  Stoneman.  Established  by  the  wise 
prevision  of  Washington,  West  Point  is  a  school 
that  has  proved  its  value  to  our  institutions 
in  many  fields  of  science  and  of  strife.  The 
novitiate  of  Winfield  was  crowned  by  the  respect- 
ability of  his  examination,  and  the  average  ex- 
»ccUence  of  his  standing  in  the  graduating  class. 
IS  MADE  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  ARMT. 
The  studies  and  service  at  West  Point  cover  four 
years  of  time,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1844, 
be  graduated.  He  was  first  designated  as  a  Brevet 
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aeicoDd  liesteust  in  tbe  6th  United  States  In- 
faatrr,  Jolj  L  in  the  sune  jpemr,  mnd  on  the  18th 
of  Jmie.  1S4&  he  siecnred  his  oomnussion  as  full 
wcond  lientenant  in  the  same  raiment  He  was 
thm22  \Tarsof  ace. 

In   1S46  DO  man  or  woman  in  this  country 
hjKl  asT  coDoeptkm  where  the  next  thirty  years 
wtKiId  carnr  onr  country;  and  when  jroung  Lieu- 
tenant Hancock  was  sent  into  the  Bed  River  of 
the  Sxith«  in  the  wonderful  r^on  of  the  Washita^ 
there  was  everv  chance  that  he  would  fall  a  vio- 
tim  to  the  yellow  feyer,  or  perish  under  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  savase.     The  annexation  of  Texas 
had  been  assured  by  the  bravery  of  Sam  Houston 
and  his  associates*  and  afterward  by  solemn  treaty 
with  the  United  States;  but  the  mighty  empire 
could  not  be  successfully  and  solidly  sealed  to  the 
great  Republic,  without  the  war  with  Mexico  in 
1S47-*4S.     So  the  young  soldier  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  he  was  summoned  firom  his  remote 
western  post  to  join  the  American  army  under 
Gen.  Scott,  whicli  bad  just  entered  Vera  Cruz, 
and  was  already  cooperating  with  the  army  of 
the  Centre  under  General  Taylor.     It  was  after 
the  bloody  victory  over  Santa  Anna  at  Buena 
Vista;  and  the  whole  nation  watched  the  issue 
of  the  grand  movements  between  the  Gulf  and  the 
city  of  Mexico  with  palpitating  hearts.     Who  that 
lived  in  those  days  can  ever  forget  the  excitement 
with  which   "one  victory  trod    upon  another's 


heels,  BO  fast  they  followed  ?"    Our  small  army — 
email,  -wHen  we  compare  it  with  the  vast  hosts 
that    fourteen   years  later  rushed  to  uphold  and 
defend    the    Flag — was    then   united  against  the 
foreiRii    foe.     North  and  South,  East  and  West, 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  and  Caleb  Ciishiiig 
of  Massachusetts,  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  John  A.  Quitman  of  Mississippi,  Hobert 
Patterson  of  Pennsylvania   and    Thomas  Hamer 
of  Ohio,  Garland  of  Virginia  and  Geary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, fought  side  by  side  in  patriotic  emula- 
tion.    Our  boy-lieutenant  fought  at  Churubuaco, 
Molino  del  Key  (the  king's  mills)  aiid  the  hill  of 
Chapultepec,  and  with  such  gallantry  that  he  was 
breveted  on  the  field,  and  honored  by  the  thanlts 
of  bia  native  etate,  expressed  to  himself  and  his 
associates  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  first  step  in  the  life  of  the  new  soldier  was 
part  of  a  career  to  which  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  United  States  can  always  loolc  with  honor. 
The  war  with  Mexico  was  denounced  by  the 
Whigs  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  and  yet, 
judged  by  the  harvest,  was  most  important  in  its 
influence  upon  our  destinies.  It  secured  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  forced  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  rounded  our  mighty  domain  by  an 
ocean-barrier  in  the  far  west,  and  made  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  construction  of 
the  continental  railroad  across  the  Koclty  Moun- 
tains   inevitable    measures    of    national    defence 
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against  all  enemies,  external  and  internal.  The 
Mexican  war  was  only  the  beginning,  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  dazzling  as  well  as  dangerous  expe- 
rience. Hancock  could  not  read  hvi  own  future. 
The  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  was  followed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo. 

AFTER  THE   MEXICAN  WAR  HE  IS  ORDERED  TO 

CALIFORNIA. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1848,  and  the  close 
of  the  war,  more  brevets  crowned  his  impetuous 
bravery;  and  still  associated  with  the  gallant  6th 
Infantry,  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  till  1849. 
The  ancient  hunting  grounds  of  six  powerful  tribes 
of  Indians,  afterward  a   territory,  and  finally  a 
State,  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
Wisconsin  is  one  of  those  republics,  which  has 
grown  up  since  Gen.  Hancock  entered  the  army. 
In  1840,  when  he  became  a  cadet,  it  had  but 
31,000  souls;  in  the  same  year  Minnesota  was  not 
yet  even  organized  into  a  territory,  and  in  1880 
the  whole  state  had  a  population  of  but  6,077, 
now  over  a  million;  in  1840,  Michigan  had  212,- 
267  people,  now  over  a  million  and  a  half.     In 
1840,  Illinois  had  476,183;   in  1880,  three  mil- 
lions.   In  1840,  Iowa  had  43,112  people;  in  1880, 
a  million  and  a  half. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  empire  of  the  West 
carefully  studied  by  Hancock  during  his  six  years 
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residence  at  Jefferson  Barrack,  twelve  miles  from 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  was 
made  interesting  by  his  marriage  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1850,  with  Misa  Almira  Russell,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Russell,  a  prominent  St.  Louis  mer- 
chant. They  have  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter;  the  former,  a  married  man  of  thirty, 
ha»  been  staying  at  Governor's  Island,  with  hia 
wife  and  two  children.  The  only  daughter  of 
the  household  died  Bome  years  ago,  and  the  losa  is 
Btill  felt  by  the  Genera!  and  his  wife. 

After  his  service  at  Fort  Jefferson,  Gen.  Han- 
cock, now  Captain  Hancock,  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Myers,  near  San  Augustine,  Florida.  TIiib  was  in 
1856;  he  remained  there  till  November  of  the 
year,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  United  States 
territory  of  Utah,  part  of  the  command  of  Gen. 
Uamey,  on  his  expedition  to  Kansas  and  the  re- 
gions beyond.  From  Utah  he  was  transferred  to 
Bcnecia,  California,  and  after  that  to  Loa  Angelos, 
in  what  is  called  Lower  California,  and  remained 
there  till  18G1. 

It  will  be  seen  that  since  his  station  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Gen.  Hancock  resided  in  the  South,  in 
Missouri,  in  Florida,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  had  wit- 
nessed the  early  struggle  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom in  Kansas,  had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
ten  years  before  the  Pacific  railroad  was  completed, 
and  landed  on  the  shores  of  that  Catirornia,  which 
he  aided  (o  acquire  in  1847^8,  by  his  services  in 
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the  Mexican  war.  He  had  therefore  in  the  course 
of  eleven  years  passed  from  the  extreme  Southern 
shore  of  our  Atlantic  possessions  and  pitched  his 
tent  almost  on  the  Northern  verge  of  the  Pacific. 
Here  we  have  a  varied  experience.  It  is  the  vul- 
gar practice  of  some  of  the  party  people  to  say  that 
Gen.  Hancock  is  not  a  statesman;  that  he  has 
seen  no  civil  service,  and  that  he  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Government 

These  are  the  scandals  of  men  who  claim  to  be 
Republicans,  per  ae :  the  organs  of  a  party  made 
by  the  citizen  soldiers  of  a  great  country;  the 
echoes  of  partizans  enriched  by  the  opportunities 
for  the  plunder  of  the  war:  and  worse  than  all  the 
politicians,  twice  saved  from  defeat  by  a  regular 
soldier,  General  Grant.  There  is  not  a  volunteer 
soldier,  not  a  living  veteran,  not  an  intelligent 
American  in  any  part  of  the  country  that  will  not 
turn  from  this  treatment  of  General  Hajucock  with 
loathing.  Even  the  partisan  will  not  deny  that  this 
life  in  different  latitudes  and  among  different  peo- 
ples, with  varied  habits,  was  in  itself  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation ;  and  perhaps  if  General  Hancock  did  not 
acquire  the  art  of  sentence  making,  and  the  talent 
of  receiving  his  pay  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
also  heavy  fees  for  pushing  jobs  through  his  com- 
mittee, he  may,  nevertheless,  be  as  fit  as  Jackson, 
Harrison,  Taylor  or  Grant,  to  conduct  the  Presi- 
dency. Certain  it  is,  his  party  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  defend  him  against  the  unanswerable  and 
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unanswered  charge  of  being  paid  twice  for  hiu 
public  services  ;  once  his  legal  salary  and  again  an 
illegal  fee  for  serving  contractors  for  public  work, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  National  Treasury.  Another 
critic  Bays  General  Hancock  is  "  in  no  proper 
sense  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania;  he  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  interests,  he  ia  not  in  any  way 
identified  with  her  prosperity,  and  he  never  has 
been."     His  duty  called  him  from  home,  and  from 

tlS44  to  1865  he  really  had  no  home;  his  absence 
irna  to  fight  for  hid  country,  sometimes  the  Mex- 
icans, sometimes  the  Indians,  and  finally  the 
Confederates;  his  life  in  constant  danger  all 
those  times,  and  three  times  wounded,  once  al- 
most to  his  death.  Yet  this  history  and  this  ser- 
vice are  perverted,  not  only  to  show  that  he  has 
lost  his  citizenship  by  his  self-sacrifice,  hut  by  so 
doing  he  has  proved  that  he  has  no  interest  in  his 
native  state. 

To  reach  Benecia,  California,  atone  time  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Golden  State,  standing  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  at  the  junction  of  the  Strait  with 
the  bays  of  San  Pablo  and  Suieun,  Captain  Han- 
cock crossed  a  large  portion  of  our  North  American 
Continent.  Here  he  gathered  much  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  subsequently  encountered,  when  the 
Great  Pacific  Railroad  was  begun,  examined  the 
climate,  mineral  treasures,  mountains,  rivers  and 
inland  seoji  of  that  wild  and  interesting  region,  en- 
during with  his  command  much  sutfering,  and  wati 
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particularly  interested  in  the  extraordinary  ap-I 
pearance  of  the  country  around  Benecia. 

In  a  few  months  he  was  transferred  to  the  old 
Spanish  town  of  Lo3  Anjjelos,  or  the  town  of  the 
Angels.  Here  he  was  stationed  for  two  years  in 
his  responsible  position  in  ihe  quartermaster 
general's  department  of  the  United  States.  And 
here  may  be  said  to  have  begun  that  part  of  hiaM 
career,  and  that  part  of  the  career  of  his  countryJj 
which  introduced  our  great  civil  war. 

niS  FIBM  SPEECH  FOR  THE  nNION. 

In  1S72  I  had  the  pleasure,  in  company  with 
Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  a  large  party,  to  visit 
this  exquisite  coast  range  of  mountains,  San  Diego 
with  its  beautiful  hay,  Santa  Barbara  and  Los 
Angelos,  and  I  found  that  Gen.  Hancock  had 
loft  behind  a  memory  in  which  he  was  cherished 
by  something  more  than  friendship  by  the  people 
of  all  parties.  How  different  from  the  high  moun- 
tains around  Benecia,  with  its  jagged  sides, 
blackened  by  fissures  and  caverns  where  the 
spent  volcanic  action  of  countless  ages  lias  left  its 
deep  lines  on  the  rifted  chadms!  Los  Angelos  re- 
minded me  of  the  most  delightful  climate  uf  Italy. 
In  addition  to  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  the 
eloquence  of  the  men  and  the  beauty  of  the  women, 
there  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
plains,  cooled  by  the  breezes  from  the  mountains, 
which  resembled  the  wonderful  transparent,  whole- 
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some  perfumed  temperature  of  the  country  around 
Nice,  Heyeres,  and  Cimoes  in  Southern  France. 
Like  tlie  volcanic  soil  of  Italy,  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  Lo3  Angelos  includes  a  variety  of  different 
seeds  and  fruita,  potatoes  and  oranges,  corn  and  figs, 
wheat  and  lemons,  peara  and  pomegranates,  me- 
lons and  dates,  tobacco  and  grapes,  sugar-cane  and 
apples.  And  to  complete  the  comparison,  you  see 
hiih)  still  white  with  diasolving  enow,  while  the  de- 
clivities around  yon  are  variegated  with  enchanting 
flowen*.  Here,  to  Southern  California,  as  well,  in- 
deed, all  along  the  coast,  reaching  San  Franciaco  it- 
self, and  even  Sjicraraento  and  Sim  Jose,  vast 
hordes  of  people,  north  and  south,  were  attracted; 
chiefly  by  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  exceeding 
salubrity  and  beauty  of  California.  They  floated 
in  after  tlie  acc|uit«itio]i  of  that  great  empire 
under  the  treaty  of  Guaduloupe  Hidalgo,  February 
2,  184S,  and  when,  in  the  same  year,  Gen.  John 
A.  Sutter  announced  that  gold  had  been  discovered 
on  his  lands,  on  the  American  River,  by  James 
W.  Mar.'ihall,  a  laboring  man,  that  thrilling  news 
spread  widely,  and  the  immense  emigration  of 
1849  came, — a  resistless  exodus  from  all  parts 
of  our  country.  Gen.  John  A.  Sutter,  although 
bom  in  Switzerland,  February  15,  1803,  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  Litiz,  Lancaster  County, 
only  a  few  hours  ride  from  the  native  place  of  Gen. 
llancock,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  June,  ISSO,  in 
ihe  <a,ty  of  Washington,  and  was  buried  at  Litiz. 
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This  American  migration  to  California  was  from 
the  North,  the  South,  the  New  England  States 
and  the  Middle  States,  made  up  of  people  with  all 
their  prejudices  and  their  interests  keenly  alive. 
These  multitudes  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
that  splendid  out-post  of  our  new  domain  was  the 
rich  prise  of  the  American  conquest  of  the  Mexi- 
can arms.  Although  paid  for  out  of  the  National 
Treasury,  it  was  a  cheap  outlay  considering  the 
magnanimity  that  prompted  the  government,  and 
the  incalculable  consequences  of  the  purchase, 
morally,  socially,  politically  and  financially.     Of 

this  migration  the  best  remembered  were,  David  C. 
Broderick,  William  M.  Gwin,  (Jen.  Stoneman, 
W.  C.  Ralston,  Miles  Sweeny,  Leland  Stanford, 
Peter  Donahue,  Milton  S.  Latham,  (Jeorge  W. 
Barton,  Edward  C.  Baker,  Calhoun  Benham, 
Joseph  C.  McKibbin,  Gen.  Banning,  Joe  Hooker, 
Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  Rodman  M.  Price,  Carlisle 
Patterson,  Collin  M.  Boyd,  (Jen.  H.  Gates  Gibson, 
Paul  C.  Uphara,  Admiral  Dupont,  Gen.  Nagley, 
A.  D.  Stevenson,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Philip  Kearney, 
Edward  C.  Beale,  Com.  Stockton,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Alexander  Wells;  and  the  list  could  be  elaborately 
extended,  although  the  reader  will  notice  that  a 
minority  only  are  left  alive. 

The  men  around  Los  Angelos,  where  Gen.  Han« 
cock  resided  for  two  years  before  the  war,  were 
bold,  original  and  daring  characters,  the  democrats 
generally  with  southern  sympathies,  and  the  Re- 
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publicans  in  1858  anil  1859,  compariitivcly  few. 
Id  1876,  the  earvivora  visited  Philadelphia  lo 
celebrate  the  Centennial;  and  their  great  com- 
memoration on  Saturday,  September  9th,  of  that 
year,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Centennial  Uiill,  was  an 
occasion  never  to  bo  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
present. 

At  Los  Angelofl,  Captain  Hancock  received  the 
newa  of  the  incipient  demonstrations  against  the 
Unien  in  1860,  and  it  wag  at  this  critical  moment 
that  he  displayed,  alike  his  patriotism,  his  magnar 
nimity  and  his  toleration.  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
been  elected  president  of  the  United  States  in 
November,  and  It  was  about  Christmas  time  when 
Hancock  heard  the  fact.  He  had  never  taken 
part  in  the  divisions  of  the  democratic  party,  but 
be  saw  that  these  divisions  could  only  end  one 
way,  and  that  was  the  defeat  of  the  old  organiza- 
tion to  which  his  fathers  had  been  attached. 
Enough  for  him  that  it  was  a  constitutional  election 
and  that  the  republican  candidate  was  fairly 
chosen.  Born  a  Democrat  himself,  and  never 
denying  hia  attachment  to  that  great  party,  he 
threw  himself  boldly  into  all  the  discussions  of  the 
hour;  and  while  maintaining  strict  guard  over  hia 
own  temper,  stood  firm  and  fast  to  the  old  flag 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  passion  and  fanati- 
cism. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  he  made  an  address 
at  the  first  union  meeting  in  Los  Angelos,  Califor- 
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nia.  It  must  be  leoollected  when  this  speech  was 
pronounced  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  state 
was  over-run  with  secession  sympathisers.  When 
it  was  delivered  he  had  heard  of  the  preparations 
for  rebellion ;  but  from  the  North  he  had  no  distinct 
information  that  the  dissolution  of  these  states  had 
been  really  contemplated.  There  was  no  telegraph 
wire  at  that  time  between  the  east  and  west^ 
absolutely  no  communication  except  across  the 
plains  and  around  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
San  Francisco.  This  magnificent  utterance  was 
the  simple  enthusiasm  of  his  heart  at  the  nioment. 

lie  spoke  as  follows : 

We  have  met  to  commemornte  that  dar  of  all  among  Americana,  the 
most  hallowed  and  cherished  of  the  national  memories  of  a  life-time-^ 
the  4th  of  JuIt,  1776, — that  dar  when  the  reign  of  tyrants  in  the  colo- 
nies of  America  ceased,  and  the  reign  of  reason,  of  fraternity,  and  of 
equal  political  rights  began. 

Who  on  this  continent  does  not  know  of  the  great  event  which  tran* 
Fpircd  on  that  dav — the  anniversary  of  which  we  are  met  here  to  cele- 
brate—that event  so  interesting  to  all  Americans — the  declaration  of 
our  national  independence,  and  who  among  us  would  wish  to  see  the 
day  approach  when  that  occasion  should  cease  to  be  commemorated  ? 
I  will  not  believe  that  any  can  be  found  so  destitute  of  ])atrjotic  pride 
as  not  to  feel  in  his  veins  a  thrilling  current  when  the  deeds  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  battle  of  the  Revolution  are  mentioned. 

Can  any  one  hear  the  great  events  of  that  contest  related  without 
wishing  that  his  ancestors  had  been  personally  engaged  in  them  ? 

Who  of  us  can  forget  the  names  of  Lexington,  of  Monmouth,  of  Bran- 
dywina  and  Yorktown,  and  who  can  r^ret  that  he  is  a  descendant  of 
those  who  fought  there  for  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy  ?  And  what  flag 
is  it  that  we  now  look  to  as  the  banner  that  carried  us  tlirough  the  great 
contest,  and  was  honored  by  the  gallant  deeds  of  its  defenders?  The 
star-spangled  banner  of  America,  then  embracing  thirteen  pale  stars, 
representing  that  number  of  oppressed  colonies ;  now,  thirty-foor 
bright  planets,  rcprescnUng  that  number  of  great  states.    To  be  sure^ 
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IDila  ialCTTfiie  between  ua  and  eleven  of  UinC  niimber,  but  wo  will 
St  Ibat  tbtKie  douda  may  soon  be  dispelled  and  that  ihoM  great  atnn 
ibe  •outbcm  conBlellatiun  maji  iibinu  (orlb  again  witb  even  gruiler 
•plmdor  than  brfote. 

Let  DabelieTe.at  least  let  nstnisl.tliBl  our  brolbet«  thereto  not  wUh 
to  •eparatv  theinfelTes  permfioeiilljr  frum  the  common  merooriM  wbich 

»luve  W)  lung  bound  ua  togellier,  but  tLnt  wlica  reuKin  returns  and  re 
Munea  hci  away  they  will  prefer  tlie  brighter  page  of  history  wbicli  our 
Butiial  deeds  hnre  inscribed  upon  tlte  tablels  of  time,  to  Ibat  of  tlie  un- 
eotain  future  of  a  new  coufederuiiun  wUich,  alas,  to  them  may  pruve 
illruocy  and  nnnitii<fiicIory. 

Lcrt  Uiem  return  to  la.  VTe  will  welcome  them  a»  brothers  who  hare 
beca  estranged,  but  have  come  back.  '\Vc  havoan  interest  in  the  battle- 
fields of  tlie  Eevolulion  in  tlio«e  Slates,  not  second  10  their  own.  Our 
Ibrafathota  fbugbt  there  aide  by  side  with  llieirs.  Can  they,  if  they 
would,  tliruw  aside  their  rights  to  the  memories  of  the  great  fields  on 
oiir  toil  on  which  tfaeir  ancestors  won  renown  T     No,  ibey  ctmnot  I   Qod 

»fcrUil  that  itiey  should  dc«ire  it.  To  those  who,  rc^rdlcsx  of  these 
PMTiiT  memories,  iusuit  on  Eundcring  tbls  union  of  titales,  let  us  who 
■aoly  winh  our  birtb-rigbtB  preserved  to  un,  and  whose  desire  it  is  to  bo 
Rill  citixens  of  the  great  cotiatry  that. gave  ns  birth,  and  to  live  undpr 
Itiat  Oac  which  haa  gained  lor  ni  the  glory  we  boast  of,  my  this  day  to 
thiacauuDg  us  who  ftiel  aggrieved:  Tour  rights  wo  will  respect;  your 
wronga  wc  will  asdst  yon  to  redrew;  but  the  govemmeat  resulting 
from  the  union  of  these  Ktates  U  a  pricclen  heritage  llint  wc  intend  to 
A  defend  to  tlic  Inst  extremity. 


Hancock  did  not  long  remain  in  California  after 
this  noble  speech.  He  at  once  solicited  employ- 
ment in  the  Union  army,  and  reported  for  duty  in 
Washington,  in  September  of  18G1,  when  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  ago.  His  politics  are  found  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion,  and  these  arc  liis  exact 
words  :  "  My  politics  are  of  a  practical  kind  ;  the 
integrity  of  my  country,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  an  honorable  peace,  or 
none  at  all. 
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Unlike  other  officers  of  the  regular  army,  who 
fled  their  posts,  Hancock  stood  firm.  One  in  whom 
I  trust  as  I  would  trust  few  men,  writes  me  as  fol- 
lows from  Son  Francisco  under  date  of  July  5, 1880. 
^'  God  bless  you  for  your  dispatch  to  Dougherty, 
and  your  support  of  Hancock ;  I  am,  like  you,  a 
Republican  of  the  Lincoln,  Douglass  and  Broderick 
stripe/'     And  he  continued: 

"  Well  do  I  remember  joong  Qqiteiii  Hmnoodc,  in  the  old  Spanuii 
town  of  Los  AngeloAy  in  Lower  Oidifomia,  when  the  news  of  the  Be- 
bellion  crossed  the  continent  in  1861.  Poor  Broderidc  had  been  shot 
by  Terry  in  a  dael,  in  the  September  of  1869,  and  we  were  ent  off  from 
nearly  all  intercourae  with  our  homes  in  the  North.  Hancock,  as  yoa 
know  at  that  time,  was  in  the  United  States  Qaartennaster*R  Depart* 
ment,  under  that  good  old  soldier,  Greneral  Casey.  He  did  not  stop  to 
count  the  cost  to  himself.  He  is  really  a  very  good  speaker,  and  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  very  peculiar  people.  The  emigrants  in  that  part 
of  California,  many  of  them  from  the  seceded  and  disaffected  South, 
were  very  uneasy.  They  sympathized  with  secession,  their  hearta 
were  with  the  South,  and  if  Hancock  had  not  been  a  real  patriot*  if  he 
had  not  been  reared  among  good  people  in  Pennsylvania,  all  that  was 
needed  for  him  was  to  encourage  them  by  his  coldness,  or  drive  them 
to  violence  by  his  sympathy.  In  this  far  distant  stronghold  at  that 
time,  he  upheld  the  flag  of  his  country,  the  integrity  of  the  Unioo,  and 
the  rights  of  man.'' 


RETURNS   TO  WASHINGTON  AND  ENTERS  THE   ARMY 
AGAINST  THE  CONFEDERATES;  BiEETS  MR.  LINCOLN. 

He  first  ofiered  his  services  to  Governor  Curtin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  before  an  arrangement  could 
be  consummated  he  was  recalled  to  duty  in  the 
regular  army,  and  immediately  assigned  to  the 
post  of  chief  Quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  General 
Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumpter,  who 
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liad  been    placed  in  command  of  the  Union  forces 

'"  \\\3  native  State  of  Kentucky.      While  prepar- 

:  to   comply    with  this  order  President  Lincoln, 

.  the    23(1     of    September,    1861,    commissioned 

iiiin  as  Brigadier  General. 

1  remember  the  day  of  his  appointmen  as 
iiriizadier  General,  on  the  formal  recommendation 
■'.'  General  McClellan,  and  his  assignment  to  the 
.vision  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanded 
(py  Baldy  Smith,  lying  across  the  chain  bridge 
near  Lewinsville,  His  first  general  command 
consisted  of  four  splendid  regiments ;  one  irom 
New  York,  one  from  Pennaylvania,  one  from  the 
backwoods  of  Maine,  and  one  from  Wisconsin. 

It  is,  indeed,  interesting  to  know  that  his 
very  first  command  included  troops  from  widely 
different  States,  and  this  distribution  marked  hia 
whole  career ;  thus  making  a  constituency  as 
wide  as  the  country  itself.  During  the  early 
period  of  his  service  in  the  regular  army,  inclu- 
ding his  participation  in  the  Mexican  war,  his  life 
on  the  frontier,  and  his  final  relations  with  the 
quartermaster's  department  in  Lower  California. 
he  bad  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
officers  and  men  representing  the  old  Southern 
States — and  now  his  military  constituency  was 
distributed  through  New  England,  through  the 
west.  New  York,  and  his  own  native  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania — and  as  you  follow  his 
life,   down  to  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  down  to 
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peace  between  Grant  and  Lee^  it  may  be  said  tha^ 
there  is  hardly  a  county,  and  certainly  not  a  State 
in  the  Union,  in  which  Greneral  Hancock  may  not 
count  military  intimates  and  cultivated  friends. 

Alter  General  Hancock  assumed  this  command, 

an  event  took  place  in  the  City  of  Washington,  so 

sad,  so  touching,  and  at  the  time  so  tragic,  th^  I 

feel  like  recalling  it  here.      General  Edward  D. 

Baker,  while  Senator  in  Congress  from  Califomiai 

was  killed  on  the  21st  of  October,  1861,  in  the 

battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  as  he,  like  poor  Broder- 

ick  who  died  two  years  before  in  a  duel  with 

Judge  Terry,  was  the  friend  of  General  Hancock, 

I  recall  some  of  the  words  spoken  by  Baker,  on 

August  1st,  1861,  in  the  Senate,  two  months  before 

he  died.     It  was  after  Baker's  death  that  General 

Hancock,   looking    upon    the    dead,   before   and 

around  him,  used  these  words:  "Soldiers,  these 

are  terrible  gaps  that  I  see  before  me  in  your 

ranks.     They  remind  me  and  you  of  our  dead  in 

the  field  of  battle,  of  our  wounded  comrades  in 

the  hospitals,  of  kindred  and  friends  weeping  at 

home  for  those  who  filled  the  vacant  places  that 

once  knew  them,  but  shall  know  them  no  more 

forever.     Are  you   willing  again   to  peril  j^our 

lives  for  the   liberty   of  your  country  ?     Would 

you  go  with  me  to  the  field  to-morrow  ?     Would 

you  go  to-day?     Would  you  go  this  moment?** 

There  was  the  pause  of  an  instant,  and  then  a 

unanimous  shout  from  the  thousands  of  the  line. 
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Only  a  few  weeks  before,  Baker,  in  the  Senate 
'  the   United  States,  in  reply  to  Breckenridge, 
ke  aa  follows:  "  This  threat  about  money  and 
amounts   to  nothing.      Some  of  the  States 
have   been  named    in  that   connection,   I 
low   well.     I  know,  as  my  friend  from  IlUnoiB 
bear  me   witnees,  his  own  State  very  well. 
I  sure  that  no  temporary  defeat,  no  momenta- 
f  disaster,  will  swerve  that  State,  either  from  its 
legiance  to  the  Union,  or  from  its  determination 
t  preserve  it.     It  ia  not  with  us  a  question  of 
ney  or  of  blood,  it  is  a  question  involving  cou- 
aderattons  higher  than  these." 

At  that  time  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 

the   United   States,  and    at   intervals   the  Union 

Generals  came  in  to  confer  with  their  Eepresenta- 

tivea,  their  Senators  and  their  friends.     General 

Hancock  was  always  a  favorite  and  conspicuous 

figure  and  a  well  beloved  friend.     I  know  the  fcr- 

.  .^nt  admiration  he  excited  among  the  statesmen, 

..  -  1  knew  the  deep  trust  and  respect  entertained 

■r    him   by    hia    sokliera.     He  saw  Mr.   Lincoln 

irequently,    and    was    always   a    favorite    at    the 

Vhitc  House,  never  mingled  in  political  cabala, 

tfver  had  what  was  called  a  party,  and  had  no 

■  tOTc  idea  at  that  time  of  being  a  candidate  for 

i'resident  of  the  United  States  than  of  being  placed 

FcopiHaand  of  the  Confederates.  He  was  a  partic- 
iT  favorite  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  hia  tastes 
re  al)  military.     A  most  attractive  man,  in  the 
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society  at  the  capital,  he  was  a  universal  favori 
Nearly  all  the  other  Generals  had  their  cliques 
their  champions^  but  this  dashing  soldier 
to  have  no  other  ambition  than  to  support 
Union,  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  chief  and  to 
after  the  comforts  of  his  men. 

Of   all  those  who    figured    in    that    tre: 
dous    drama,   most    are    gone.       Sherman, 
McDowell,  and   a  few  more   are  left,  8omewbtt|' 
advanced  in  life.      Many  were  killed  in  battle  | 
many  have  died  in  the  hospital;  many  have  been! 
retired ;  and  like  the  myriads  they  led  in  victory 
and  defeat,  the  great  majority  sleep  their  last 
sleep.     Hancock  survives,  among  the  last  of  the 
old  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  a  few  years,  he 
will  have  passed  his  grand  climacteric. 

Many  were  the  incidents  crowded  into  that 
part  of  his  career.  Society  in  Washington  during  ! 
the  war,  especially  while  the  great  hosts  on  oppo- 
sing sides  were  watching  each  other,  was  a  strange  ' 
medley — so  different  from  the  men  and  women 
who  clustered  to  the  capital  in  the  former  days 
of  peace,  and  who  have  followed  the  close  of 
the  war.  There  were  long  months  of  inao 
tion,  during  which  the  chiefs  were  called  to  the 
capital,  either  for  consultation  or  relaxation,  anl 
it  was  during  those  days  that  I  had  the  pleasuie 
of  meeting  the  great  soldiers  and  statesmen  wbo 
figured  in  the  decisive  events  in  and  around  tie 
capital. 
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One  evening  before  the  death  of  General  Baker, 

:i  t  one  of  the  parties  in  my  quarters  on  Capitol  Ilill, 

'  ienernl  Hancock  himself  being  among  my  visitors 

iid  guests,    I  iDduced  tbe  accomplished  Senator 

1  California  to  read  for  me  the  beautiful  verses 

ritten    by  him  some  years  before;    and  if  the 

der  can  recall  the  life  of  the  handsome  Senator 

his  untimely  fate,  he  may  conceive  the  im- 

siou  which  these  beautiful  lines  made  upon  the 

npaiiy: 

"TO  A  WAVK" 
■Dt»l   ihon  »etk  »  fllar,  with  111)' »welliig  breaiit, 
OhI  warethftl  leovefllhy  inollier'sbreael? 
I>Det  ihuu  leap  from  tlie  prisoned  deptha  below. 
In  BOom  or  their  ralm  and  (Mngbinl  fiov  7 
Or  &n  thou  Keking  eoiue  distant  land, 
T«  die  ID  umruiurB  upon  the  strand  t 


Hut  thoa  tales  to  tell  of  the  pearMit  deep, 
Where  the  irave-whelmed  mariner  rocks  in  aleepT 
Camt  thoa  xpeak  of  navies  that  sunk  in  pride, 
Ere  the  roll  of  Iheir  thunder  in  ctho  died  ? 
"What  trophien,  what  batmcrB  are  Hoating  free 
Id  llie  ehadow}'  deptlu  of  tliat  silent  sea  T 

It  were  Tsin  to  ask,  as  Ihon  roUeit  afar. 
Of  banner,  or  murinor,  iihip,  or  star; 
It  wero  vain  to  ieek  in  thy  alormy  face 
Some  tale  of  ihs  sorrowful  past  to  (race. 
Thou  art  swelling  high,  thou  art  flashing  free; 
How  tain  are  the  qnestioDs  we  aak  of  ihea. 

I,  Coo,  a 


I  Foe 

L: 


waye  on  a  etormy  sea ; 

wanderer  driven  like  thee  ; 

wking  a  distant  land 
To  be  lost  and  gone  ero  I  reach  the  strand. 
For  the  lan<l  I  seek  is  a  WBTclese  shore. 
And  they  who  once  reach  it  shall  wander  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  WAR. 


W INFIELD  SCOTT  HANCOCK'S  father  was 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  an  fionest, 
upright  lawyer,  and  much  of  the  (jeneral'8 
easy  speech  and  pleasing  address  grew  from.  hiB 
home  tuition.  "  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man:"  and 
the  aptitudes  that  come  from  such  association  are 
always  felt  for  good  or  evil.  Receptive  in  a  large 
degree,  no  word  dropped  from  the  lawyer  was  lost 
in  the  waiting  ears  of  his  eager  boy ;  and  when 
Benjamin  F.  Hancock  described  tho  romantic 
career  of  these  travelling,  and  preaching,  and 
fighting  Muhlenbergs,  he  found  greedy  listeners  in 
his  three  sons.  To  this  day  they  are  the  unfor- 
gotten  memories  of  the  Trappe,  where  their  family 
settled,  and  several  of  their  posterity  lived,  loved, 
and  died.  David  Rittenhouse  was  another  house- 
hold idol,  and  his  memoirs  filled  a  large  space  in 
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tlie  family  annals.     These  were  followed  by  tbe 
story  of  the  honorable  life  of  Franoia  R.  Shunk, 
the  German  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  bis 
cotemporaries.     Such  characters,  ail  of  them  na- 
tional and  renowned,  including  the  gossip  of  the 
veterans  of  two  wars,  rapidly  formed  a  broad  and 
general  philosophy  in  the  mind  of  the  young  cadet. 
Here  we  discover  why  in  after  life  General  Han- 
cock fought  for  the  Onion  without  hatred  for  the 
'       South,  and  why  he  remained  to  the  end  a  member 
^Lof  the    Democratic    party.     It  was    his   constant 
^Mircsencc  in  the  army  that  kept  him  out  of  party 
^■(politics  at  home,  and  it  was  his  recollection  of  the 
^■iMsons  of  home  that  made  him  ready  at  any  time 
^flo  die  for  the  Union.     Grant  became  a  EepubHcan 
'       in  1868  because  he  was  forced  into  civil  lift'.    Had 
he  remained  in  the  army  ho  would  have  been  as 
judicial  in   his  relations  to  party  as  Sherman  or 
George  H.  Thomas;  and  it  is  history  that  when 
General  Grant  was  Grst  approached  to  accept  the 
Presidency,  the  only  fear  of  the  Republicans  was 
that  the  Democrats  would  get  him  fij^t.     Twelve 
yean*  ago  the  most  popular  and  available  meu  to 
the  Republican  politicians  were  the  Democrats  who 
luul  co-o|)erated  with  the  RepublicJins,     That  was 
r  four  years  after  the  Rebellion  was  crushed, 
;  they  were  fearful  that  they  had  no  man  but 
nt  to  save  them.  Now  when  peace  and  oblivion 
titude  have  come,  the  same  Republican  po- 
iciaas  throw  Grant  over-board,  and  falsely  insist 
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that  Hmnoock  will  min  the  country,  because  he 
remains  a  Democrat,  exactly  what  Grant  was  be- 
foie  he  ccmsented  to  run  for  the  same  office  in 
ISOT.     In  that  vear  when  I  wrote  out  the  record 
of  General  Grant  on  politics,  the  Republican  lead- 
ers were  ready  to  take  him  on  any  platform  if 
only  he  would  save  the  Presidency  for  them.    The 
year  after  that,  1868,  they  feared  that  Andrew 
Johnson  had  so  utterly  demoralized  their  party, 
that  nobody  could  save  it  but  Grant.     They  were 
literally  begging  at  his  feet  for  his  consent.     He 
was  indifferent  to  the  place,  and  so  content  with  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that  it  was  only 
when  he  saw  they  had  no  other  place  to  go  that  he 
yielded  to  their  importunities.    They  had  none  of 
the  fear  about  Ins  Democracy  they  now  express 
about  the  Democracy  of  Hancock.     His  soldier  re- 
cord was  all  the  platform  they  wanted.     His  old 
Democracy  would   please   the  Democrats  of  the 
North,  and  his  magnanimity  to  Lee  at  Appomattox 
in  1865,  would  please  the  South.     That  was  all 
they  asked  in  1868.    Now  everything  is  forgotten, 
including  his  services  to  them  in  1872  when  he  de- 
feated Greeley  for  them,  and  they  fly  into  a  passion 
because  the  Democrats  have  done  what  they  did, 
take  a  Union  soldier  on  his  Union  record  alone. 
And  in  this  the  Confederates  give  the  very  best 
guarantee  of  Democratic  fidelity  to  that  Union, 
and  to  all  the  resulting  obligations  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 
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Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  civil  war  is  more 
interesting  than   the   supposed    opinionB    of   the 
ofiicers    of  the   regular    army.      General  McClel- 
lan  had  to  Buffer  from  the  suspicion  industriously 
encouraged    by    his    adversaries,    that   he   was  a 
Democrat,  and  altliough  his  father,   a  celebrated 
doctor,  George  B.  McClellan  of  Philadelphia,  was 
an  active  old  line  whig,  and  in  1844    one  of  tlie 
idolaters  of  Henry  Clay,  yet  the  circumstance  tliat 
bis  son  had  been  educated  at  West  Point  led  a 
•  number  of  the  extreme   anti-elavery  politi- 
at    Washingtonj  to   class    him    among    the 
kemocrats ;  and  it  was  a  fashionable  thing  at  that 
time,   to   insist   that  every    regular    was    either 
doubtful  or  disloyal.      However  unjust  this  suspi- 
cion, it  was  much  encouraged  by  the  withdrawal 
from  the  service,  on  the  plea  of  State  Rights,  of 
^nien  like  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joe  Johnson,  Longstreet, 
^^bonewall  Jackson,  John  6.  Magruder,  and  many 
^flKire,  all,  or  most  of  them,  West  Point  men.     At 
^The  same  time  it  opened  the  door  to  the  admis- 
sion of  much  other  material,  men  who  tried  to 
compensate  for  their  inferior  military  experience 
by  their  somewhat  noisy  political  protessions.  Gen- 
eral JlcClellan  aoou  found  himself  among  a  nest 
^^ff  hornets,  and  it  is  simple  justice  to  say,  that 
^fbuiy  of  his  misfortunes,  alike  as  a  soldier  and  a 
^Htatcsman,  resulted    from    the   political  intrigues 
aad    misrepresentations    by    whicli    he    was    sur- 
ruuude*!.    I  resided  at  Washington  during  all  the 
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years  of  the  war,  and  for  ten  years  after  the  war, 
and  there  is  no  recollection  of  my  life  so  full  of 
compensation,  as  the  &ct  that  I  never  yielded  to 
any  of  the  intrigues  or  combinations  against  any 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  republic.  The  exception  to 
the  rule — I  mean  the  exception  to  the  rule  (^ 
political  Generals, — ^was  Winfield  Scott  Hancock. 

HOW  THE  SOUTH  SUFFERED  FOR  AN  IDEA. 

General  Hancock  was  appointed  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral by  President  Lincoln  on  the  recommendation 
of  Gen.  McClellan,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1861. 
He  was  in  tlie  young  prime  of  life,  and  he  was 
needed  in  Washington.  There  is  a  baleful  theory 
much  insisted  upon  now«  and  for  the  first  time, 
that  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  because  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, deserved  no  credit  for  standing  by  the  Union, 
and  because  also  his  State  had  declared  for  the 
Union,  and  there  is  a  malign  intimation  in  the 
party  mind  to-day  to  forget  brilliant  and  unselfish 
service,  in  the  consideration  of  this  hateful  and 
most  discreditable  suspicion.  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  galling  and  insulting  than  this 
aspersion  to  the  brave  soldiers,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  who  fought  for  the  Union.  For  the 
men  of  the  South  who  were  carried  away  by 
the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  I  have  always  had 
the  largest  indulgence.  They  were  educated  in  a 
school,  all  the  more  fascinating  because  it  had  many 
devotees  in  the  Free  States.   I,  myself,  can  well  re- 
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member  when  to  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  was  so  far  u  Democratic  doctrine,  that  it  only 
needed  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  sanction  of 
humiLn  slavery,  to  prove  its  hideous  enormity.  In- 
deed, until  General  Jackson,  in  1830,  under  the 
influence  of  that  innate  patriotism  which  belonged 
to  his  character,  declared  that  love  of  the  Union 
was  a  supreme  duty,  and  that  state  pride,  how- 
ever worthy,  was  subordinate  to  the  higher  obedi- 
ence to  the  iove  of  country,  the  Democratic  mind 
had  never  been  fairly  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  dangerous  truism. 

"  State  Rights  "  to  use  the  great  words  of  Daniel 
Webeter,  in  bis  reply  to  Ilayne  in  1830,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  referring  to  unkind 
feelings  between  the  two  sections,  "are  the  growth, 
unnatural  to  auch  soils,  of  false  principles,  since 
sown  ;  they  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  wliich,  the  same 
great  arm  of  Washington  never  scattered."  And 
yet  it  was  this  delusive  doctrine  that  carried  away 
many  of  the  bravest  and  best  men  of  the  South ; 
that  filled  hundreds  and  thousands  of  graves,  that 
prolonged  the  war,  and  that  is  to-day  Uie  cause  of 
so  much  humiliation  and  suSeringall  through  that 
eection.  Because  it  was  honestly  believed,  because 
it  was  bred  in  the  bone  and  in  the  blood  of  these 
(Kiathem  statesmen  and  soldiers,  shall  we  there- 
fore ooDBign  them  to  utter  and  irretrievable  dam- 
nation? This  is  the  spirit  of  something  more  than 
iutolerauce  \  it  is  the  spirit  that  would  condemn  a 
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fijllow-creature  for  believing  in  a  different  religion: 
it  is  the  spirit  that  lias  filled  the  priiions  of  all  the 
ages,  that  has  supplied  victims  for  the  faggots  and 
the  scaffolds  of  the  past,  and  that  from  the  time  of 
the  great  Sufferer  for  mankind,  has  always  stimu- 
lated the  tyrant  and  the  bigot 

Gen.  Hancock  was  happy  in  the  gentle  educa- 
tion of  home,  happy  in  a  love  of  country  un- 
poisoned  by  dangerous  theories. 

I  could  name  many  instances  of  brave  men  who 
went  forth  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  doctrine  of 
State  Rights,  and  knomng  myself  how  I  waa 
rescued  from  their  influence — perhaps  because  I 
was  born  under  the  same  institutions  that  saved 
Gen.  Hancock  from  them — I  can  make  all  allow- 
ance for  my  fellow-citizens  in  the  South.  Let  me 
mention  one  case : 

When  the  war  broke  out,  a  gallant  soldier 
serving  in  the  far  frontier,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  carried  away  by  tliis  state  allegiance, 
seeing  the  progress  of  the  strife,  for  the  moment 
forgot  that  he  bad  been  educated  at  West  Point, 
and  reared  under  our  free  institutions,  impulsively 
wrote  to  his  brother  in  Maryland,  enclosing  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  War,  resigning  his  comraiB- 
sion  in  the  army.  He  thought  Maryland  had  gone 
out.  That  brother  happened  to  be  a  violent  seces- 
sionist, and  without  thinking  that  his  kinsman  had 
a  large  family  depending  upon  him  and  that  he 
iiad  acted  without  thought,  he  hurried  to  Wash- 
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inglon  and  deposited  the  resignation  with  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  next  day  after  this  hasty 
letter  was  sent  hy  the  absent  officer,  "  conaiderv 
tion  came  to  whip  the  offending  Adam  out  of  hira," 
and  he  wrote  another  letter  recalHng  the  first, 
which  arrived  too  late,  hut  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  excellent  wife,  who  immediately  rushed  to  the 
capital  and  called  upon  me.  I  was  then  secretary 
of  the  senate.  I  knew  the  gallant  soldier  who  had 
been  misled  hy  this  delusive  doctrine,  and  together 
with  his  wife,  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  asked 
the  restoration  of  the  officer.  That  great  man 
always  receptive  and  forgiving,  and  indulgent, 
seeing  the  case  through  the  clear  eyes  of  his  honest 
nature,  placed  himself  at  once  in  the  position  of 
the  impulsive  soldier,  and  said,  "  I  can  do  little, 
because  his  place  has  been  filled,  but  this  I  will  do: 
I  will  nominate  him  fur  a  lower  grade,  and  you 
f  mtist  eee  that  the  Senate  confirms  hira."  It  was  a 
I  long  Btrugglo,  and  for  two  long  days  and  nights  in 
midsummer  the  confirmation  of  this  officer  was 
doubtful.  There  was  very  little  mercy  then  for 
Buch  mistakes.  Many  of  the  Soutliern  officers  had 
gone  over  to  the  Confederacy.  Some  were  foolish 
euough  to  accompany  their  resignation  with  bitter 
abuse  of  the  government,  and  even  in  my  official 
household  I  found  men,  still  my  friends,  who 
would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  rather 
than  take  it,  fled  at  midnight  into  the  hostile  lines. 
Bat  actuated  by  that   spirit   which    has    always 
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animated  me^  I  labored  for  the  confirmation  of  my 
friend,  and  with  the  aid  of  Ben.  Wade  and 
Charles  Sumner,  secured  it.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
reveal  what  took  place  in  the  executive  session  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  but  I  remember  tiiat 
when  I  came  back  to  my  rooms  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  found  there  the  family  and  children  and 
relatives  of  the  mistaken  soldier,  I  was  rewarded 
for  my  exertions  by  their  abundant  gratitude. 
And  to  complete  this  pleasant  incident^  the  re- 
stored officer  is  now  on  the  retired  list,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  soldiers  in  the  regular  service. 
When  Charles  Sumner  startled  the  country  by 
his  bold  declaration  in  favor  of  the  destruction  of 
all  battle  flags  and  mottoes,  intended  to  perpet- 
uate the  memories  of  the  civil  war,  he  proved  he 
had  not  read  history  in  vain.  And  I  can  well 
remember  the  impression  that  magnificent  mag- 
nanimity excited  among  all  thoughtful  men.  It 
is  in  view  of  such  a  fact,  that  I  recoil  from 
an  elaborate  recapitulation  of  the  events  of  the 
campaigns,  in  which  Gen.  Hancock  distinguished 
himself.  Nearly  all  our  histories  have  been  writ- 
ten in  such  periods  of  passion,  and  still  so  abound  in 
invective,  that  I  am  tempted  to  ^  more  philosoph- 
ical review ;  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  in 
such  a  biography  as  this,  to  go  over  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past,  so  recent,  without  renewing 
unprofitable  and  tormenting  memories.  And  there 
are  still    so  many   disputes    between   the    con- 
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ffderates  themselves,  as  to  their  part  in  the  great 
drama,  aud  so  many  controversiea  and  court-njar- 
lials  between  the  Union  officors  and  men,  that  I 
refrain  from  any  full  and  technical  description  of 
battles,  which  may  only  revive  disputes,  and 
encourage  aniniosities. 

Gen.  Hancock  was  promoted  on  November  30th, 
1S03,  a  Major  in  the  regular  army,  for  his  meri- 
lurious  conduct  in  Yorktown,  Virginia,  having 
previouqly  ehown  conspicuous  gallantry  in  other 
bri^k  engagements. 

HANCOCK  WAS  SDPEKB  THAT  DAT. 
I  remember  the  battle  of  "Williamsburgh  as  if 
it  were  yesterday.  It  was  an  initial  fight  and  an 
initial  ™tory,  preceding  the  marvelous  alternn^ 
tioa  of  defeat  and  triumph,  a  sort  of  unconscious 
vestibule  of  the  long  conflict  that  lay  in  the 
future.  It  was  here  that  Hancock  made  that 
brilliant  charge  that  must  forever  associate  his 
name  with  jjeerless  valor. 

In  the  battle  of  Williamsburgh,  the  enemy  had 

massed  a  strong  force  on  his  front  and  had  made 

•tveral  chasms  in  hia  nearest  ranks.       Riding  to 

iiie   centre   and   quietly   passing  the  words  "fix 

^H|yonet9,"  he  paused  at  the  chosen  point,  waved 

^^K  bat,  and   gave    the   memorable   order   to    hi^ 

^^Bdiers,  "gentlemen,  charge."  The  brilliancy  with 

^^Buch  that  courteous  order  was  obeyed  can  never 

^^B  forgottt^u.      The  enemy  was   swept  before  it 
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like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind.      Officers, 
horses,  and  artillery,  were  borne  back  in  confusii 
and  dismay,  rendering  the  rout  of  the  foe  one  of  tbi 
most  signal  ever  witnessed  on  the  field  in  any 
The  enemy  was  flanked  on  their  left  and  ro! 
over  the  earth  like  a  parchment  scroll.      T 
striking  movement  was  made  on  a  stormy  night  m 
a  drenching  rain.      Morning  rose  with  a  bri§^ 
and  bracing  air,  but  the  enemy  had  fled.      Coanft 
De  Paris,  one  of  the  sons  of  King  Louis  Philippe^ 
who  has  written  a  splendid  history  of  our  civil 
war,  witnessed  that  brilliant  achievement.     The  i 
leader  on  the  opposite  side  was  Gren.  Longstreet^ 
who  had  been  a  lieutenant  with  Hancock  in  some 
of  the  several  fights  in  Mexico ;  and  another  con- 
federate  commander  was  Early,  who  also  had  been 
his  fellow-officer  in  that  same  war.     This  brilliant 
success  of  Hancock  was  gained  with  the  loss  of  not  j 
more  than  20  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  falling  \ 
back  of  the  enemy  gave  to  the  Union  Army  a  \ 
thousand  wounded  and  three  hundred  uninjured  ' 
rebel  prisoners ;  seventy-one  large  guns  were  cap- 
tured, many  tents,  and  a  great  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  relations  between  President  Lincoln  and 
General  Hancock  were  always  friendly,  and  na- 
turally so.  Lincoln's  chief  sentiment  was  an  all- 
pervading  desire  to  bring  the  Southern  States  back 
into  the  Union;  and  although  Hancock  never 
talked  politics,  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  be  a 
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Democrat  made  him  particularly  accei^table  to  the 
great  President.     Hancock  waa  very  young  at  the 
time  he  was  placed  in  his  command  on  the  Penin- 
sula, but  his  manly  support  of  the  government  iu 
California  made  him  a  very  interesting  person  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,    and  while    other  more    prominent 
generals  were  involved  in  political  discussions,  this 
young  soldier  was  content  to  listen  to  what  his 
elders  had  to  say.     It  is  well,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
all  these  interesting  facta,  not  only  for  the  sake 
history,  but  to  show  that  the  policy  of  con- 
liation  was  the  guiding  star  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's whole  adminifitration.    He  never  concealed 
,  and  if  be  were  living  to-day,  he  would  be  pre- 
*i\y  in  the  line  with  such  advanced  magnanimous 
Btesmen  as  insist  that  the  time  for  extreme  mcar 
brcs  has  long  since  parsed  away,  and  that  nothing 
i  necessary  to  restore  the  South  to  full  companion- 
lip   and  confidence  with  the  North,  but  to  fall 
ick  upon  the  deathless  example  of  the  martyred 
istdeut.     It  la  strange  bow  his  moderate  course 
i  won  upon  the  couscieucea  of  men ;  it  is  in- 
"esting  how  all  merely  radical  measures  have 
lien  into  disuse. 

■  Men  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  cabinet,  like  Seward, 

base  and  Wells,  however  at  the  beginning  of 

I  war   they  may  have  favored  extreme   menr 

iraoreii,  eoon  came  to  take  more  comprehensive  and 

rudumil  gruunda,  and  althougli  moat  of  these  men 

mre  dead,  yet  together  with  their  contemporariea, 
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Sumner,  Fenton,  Greeley,  Trumbull,  the  three 
Blairs,  the  father,  Francis  P.,  and  his  sons,  Mont- 
gomery and  Fran]^,  and  Eli  Thayer,  one  after  ano- 
ther, they  finally  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  last' 
ing  peace  between  the  South  and  the  North  unless 
we  made  allowances  for  the  peculiarities  of  society, 
the  terrible  accidents  of  carpet-bag  rule,  and  the  es- 
sential unpreparedness  of  the  suddenly  manumitted 
colored  race;  and  precisely  as  these  influences 
operated  upon  Republicans,  such  as  I  have  named, 
precisely  as  they  swiftly  served  to  modify  Northern 
sentiment,  so  in  time  they  controlled  and  changed, 
alike  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  reflecting  men  in 
the  South.  There  is,  therefore,  as  much  difr 
ference  between  the  two  great  political  parties  in 
the  United  States  to-day  as  there  was  between 
these  same  two  great  parties  and  the  organizations 
from  which  they  sprung  twenty  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion.  Nobody  believes  in  the 
savage  remedies  and  revenges  and  retaliations  that 
were  so  popular  during  the  civil  war,  or  if  there 
is  such  a  conviction,  it  is  confined  to  the  mere 
tricksters  of  party,  who  still  hope  to  fan  the  dying 
embers  of  hate  into  a  flame  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder,  and  the  greed  of  power. 

If  the  men  who  down  to  the  last  insisted  upon 
the  merciless  punishment  of  the  South  were  among 
us  to-day,  they  would  be  startled  by  the  changed 
conditions  of  society,  by  the  great  influences  which 
make  peace,  not  only  the  order  of  the  day,  but  the 
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iureat  method  to  promote  and  to  perpetuate 
national  prosperity.  The  South  so  fully  yielda 
lo  the  justice,  to  the  inviolability  of  the  aboUtion 
of  humiin  slavery,  to  the  necessity  and  the  irre- 
pealabihty  of  the  new  amendments  to  the  national 
constitution,  and  to  the  fact  that  universal  suffrage 
could  not  be  reaisted,  as  a  part  of  the  bargain  to 
secure  universal  amnesty,  that  there  is  no  man 
bold  enough  to  undertake  to  disturb  these  sacred 
covenants  at  this  hour.  In  fact  the  country  to^lay 
dtauds  precisely  where  Abraham  Lincoln  desired 
to  plitce  it,  and  if  he  could  have  fashioned  the  sub* 
aequent  policy  of  administration,  or  if  he  could 
have  commanded  the  settlements  upon  which  we 
ore  all  now  resting,  in  advance  of  his  death,  they 
couM  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  his  example. 
Gen.  Hancock,  as  an  early  disciple  of  Abraham 

tXaucoin,  a»  one  whom  he  frequently  consulted, 
l^ordiug  him  rather  as  a  young  protege  than  as 
«De  of  the  politicians  and  statesmen  at  the  other 
bad  of  Uie  capital,  is  therefore  the  candidate  who, 
■ponj  effectually  than  any  other,  embodies  the 
policy  of  peace,  justice,  generosity  and  forgiveneas, 
ao  wonderfully  illustrated  in  the  life  and  death  ol 
our  martyred  Chief  Magistrate. 


V 


nANCOCK  S  APPEARANCE  IN  BATTLE. 


In  all  these  struggles,  in  1861  and  1862,  General 
Hanoock  had  necessarily  to  win  his  conspicuous 
pontioa  by  complete  subordination,  and  by  con- 
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tinuous,  and  arduous  and  active  service.  When 
General  McClellan  used  the  phrase  describing 
Lis  bearing  at  Williamsburg,  "  Hancock  was 
superb,"  he  gave  the  keynote  to  many  subse- 
quent compliments  and  commendations ;  and  per- 
haps his  picturesque  appearance  induced  the 
country  to  adopt  a  word,  -which  that  splendid  orator, 
my  friend  Mr.  Dougherty,  employed  with  such 
effect  at  Cincinnati,  when  he  nominated  Hancock 
for  the  Presidency  on  the  24th  of  June,  1880.  His 
erect  and  commanding  carriage  and  his  classic 
personality  make  bim  not  only  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  stranger,  but  had  much  to  do  with 
his  signal  influence  over  his  troops.  He  always 
remained  mounted  on  the  battle-field,  and  no 
one  who  ever  saw  him  on  such  occasions  could 
forget  his  knightly  figure  and  chivalric  bearing,  as 
he  rode  along  the  lines  encouraging  his  men  to 
stand  fast  and  give  no  ground. 

Before  the  resistless  sortie  at  Williamsburg,  Han- 
cock was  comparatively  an  unknown  subordinate, 
but  after  that,  bis  name  was  heard  from  Maine  to 
California.  Marshal  Macdonald,  at  Wagram,  did 
not  do  a  more  wonderful  thing,  than  when  Han- 
cock dashed  forward  on  his  horse,  with  head  bared, 
swin^ng  his  hat  and  shouting  to  his  men,  "  For- 
ward 1  Forward  !  For  God's  sake,  forward  !"  On 
came  the  shouting,  firing,  confident  Confederates. 
It  seemed  madness  to  attempt  to  stop  them.  Butnot 
a  second  intervened  when  his  own  brigade   saw 
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Hancock  blazing  before  them;  then  they  followed 
with  a  thundering  shout  that  drowned  the  crack- 
ling musketryj  and  with  lowered  bayonets,  moving 
along  with  the  line,  as  perfect  as  though  the  men 
were  on  parade,  drove  the  enemy,  won  the  fight, 
and  settled  the  destinies  of  the  day.  And  it  ia 
casting  no  reflection  on  other  Generals  to  say  that 
four  out  of  five  of  them  would  not  have  crossed 
that  ravine  with  such  a  force  as  Hancock  had 
with   him    to  meet   the  fierce  impetuosity  of  the 


I 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  the  initial 
period  of  our  civil  conflict,  and  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  most  censured,  among  others 
General  McClellan,  fell  before  the  criticism  of  the 
war,  and  before  the  over-anxiety  of  the  people  to 
hasten  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederates,  Gene- 
ral Hancock  expected  these  difficulties,  perhaps 
on  nccount  of  hia  extreme  youth,  but  this  gave 
him  facilities  for  trial  and  for  self-examination ; 
and  thus  while  McClellan  and  others  were  suffer- 
ing from  their  somewhat  sudden  pre-eminence, 
Hancock  was,  bo  to  speak,  unconsciously  schooling 
himself  for  a  great  destiny.  It  is  the  experience 
of  all  humanity,  that  men  must  grow  into  great- 
ness like  trees  into  stature.  His  subsequent 
conspicuous  services  at  Golding'a  Farm,  Garnett's 
Hill,  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  other  engagements, 
during  the  seven  days  fight,  closed  with  the 
victory  of  Malvern  Hill. 
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The  manner  of  Hancock  in  battle  has  been 
fi^uently  described.       He  was  always    among 
his  men^  riding  up  and  down  his  line  of  battle^ 
encouraging  them    bj  voice   and  by  eauinpley 
sharing  their  danger  and  eiSposing  himself  ratxn. 
than  themselves.      He  was  always  at  the  eiii 
point  at  the  right' moment  of  time.      The 
knew  they  were  fighting  under  his  eye,  the  eycr 
one  who  never  knew  fear  himself  and  wonld 
ate  il  in  no  one  else.     On  the  28th  of  June,  18612] 
at  Gamett's  Hill,  Hancock  was  again  heavily  en- 
gaged, as  he  was  at  Savage  Station  on  the  29  th, 
and  at  White  Oak  Swamp  on  July  30th,  of  the 
same  year.     In  this  latter  engagement  his  brigade 
sustained,  without  flinching  until  ordered  to  fall 
back,  the  fire  of  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  from  a 
position   on  the   other  side  of  a  ravine.       The 
enemy    could    not    be    attacked,   and    no   reply, 
except  by  two  or  three  of  the   Union  batteries, 
could  be  made  to  their  tremendous  bombardmoit. 
General   Hancock's    brigade   held  their    positioti 
throughout  the  day,  repelling  the  infantry  attacks* /^ 
of   the    enemy  successfully   until    the    immenM 
wagon  trains  of  our  retreating  army  were  out  of    y 
the  way. 

Gen.  McClellan,  the  President  and  Congress,  for 
these  distinguished  services,  promoted  Hancock 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  volunteers,  and 
brevetted  him  as  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  col- 
onel in  the  regular  array,  and  the  words  of  these 
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|»ncrr8  were  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
I  the  Peninsula  Campaign." 

I  After  this,  the  campaign  against  Richmond  waa 
nporarily   abandoned    and    tlie    army  of   the 
^tomnc  transferred  from  Harrison's  Landing  to 
i  north.     Hancock  took  part  in  the  campaign  in 
eueuing  August  and  September,  having  been 
movod  to  Centroville  to  the  Bui)]>ort  of  Pope.      He 
commanded  liis  brigade  at  South  Mountain,  when 
McCk'Uon  was  restored  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.       He  was  eminently  distin- 
guished in  the  victory  of  Antietam,  and  waa  placed 
iu  control  of  the  first  division  of  the  second  army 
corps,  when  the  gallant  Richardson  fyll  mortally 
wounded.       After  the  retreat  of  Lee  across  the 
Potomac,  Hancock  led  the  advance  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Charleston,  striking  the  enemy's  line,  and 
driving  him  with  sharp  figliting.  '  He  moved  with 
his  division  back  to  Fredericksburg,  and   on  De- 
cember I3th  took  part  in  the  desperate  assault  on 
tfayre's  Heights.      In  this  terrible  encounter  he 
lemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life;  he  came  out  of  it 
lightly  wounded,  but  with  his  uniform  perforated 
nth   the  enemy's  bullets.       When  Gen.  Hooker 
his   calamitous   attempt  on  Lee's  lines  at 
hancellorville,  in  May,  18G:i,  Gen.  Hancock  had 
no  hard  work  to  do.    His  division  was  unmoved 
nid  the  ruin  that  followed  the  rout  of  the  eleventh 
Drps ;  he  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field, 
Liring    in    splendid   condition,  and  forming  the 
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rear  guard  of  the  defeated  army.  Hancock's 
division  repelled  every  attack  of  the  enemy^  and 
oflen  were  opposed  to  many  times  their  number. 
As  usual  he  would  ride  among  his  men,  holding 
them  by  his  presence.  He  received  no  wound,  hav- 
ing however  his  horse  shot  under  him.  A  short  time 
after  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  second  corps, 
in  which  for  nine  months  he  had  been  a  division 
commander.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  of  all  the 
officers  and  privates  when  this  tribute  was  paid  to 
him  by  the  government ;  and  it  came  in  time, 
occurring  on  the  retirement  of  Cren.  Couch  on  the 
10th  of  June. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  DEATH  GRAPPLE. 

Now  both  sides  were  preparing  for  the  death 
grapple.  Lee  was  starting  on  his  long  threatened 
invasion  of  the  North,  and  the  race  between  two 
of  the  grandest  armies  of  the  world  began  for 
Washington  and  perhaps  Philadelphia.  At  no  pe- 
riod of  our  history  were  so  many  points  threatened 
at  once  by  an  invading  army.  Forty  millions  of 
l>eople  stood  by  like  spectators  on  surrounding 
ramparts,  watching  the  unparalleled  conflict  about 
to  occur  in  the  unrivaled  amphitheatre,  the  lovely 
valleys  of  Adams  County,  Pa.  It  was  not  yet 
known  where  the  tragic  duel  would  take  place, 
but  the  combatants  and  the  audience,  the  armed 
thousands,  p.nd  the  unamaed  millipns,  the  native 
p-nd  the  foreigner,  soon  saw  that  whoever  won  the 
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Btery  at  Gettysburg  would  have  the  control  of 
enroad  future.  At  first  the  solicitude  was  poin- 
1  in  Baltimore  and  in  Washington.  But  soon 
vast  opposing  columns,  began  to  converge 
il  a  point  on  the  main  road  through  Cumberland 
'  lley,  wtiicK  crosses  the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia, 
:  ftlong  the  valleys  of  Lancaster,  and  again 
■oagh  tbe  magnificent  rolling  country  of  Chester 
bunty.  The  objective  point  began  to  appear,  and 
Uadelpbia,  the  second  great  capital  of  our  coun- 
,  was  the  prize  for  which  the  Confederates  were 
ning ;  and  it  would  require  all  the  skill  and  re- 
nrces  of  the  Union  army  to  rescue  it  from  such  a 
The  change  in  the  command  of  tlic  Union 
ny,  by  "which  Hooker  was  superseded  by  Meade, 
dded  to  the  joy  of  the  enemy,  as  an  indication 
weakness  and    uncertainty  in  the  administra- 

,  Before  this  act  in  the  great  drama  of  our  civil 
irar  opened,  I  was  in  Washington,  and  bod  varied 
occasions  to  meet  and  confer  with  President  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  Seward  and  Secretary  Chase.  There 
w^os  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  the  success  of 
the  confederates  at  Gettysburg,  would  be  the  fall 
of  "Wiishington,  the  surrender  of  Baltimore,  their 
occupation  of  Philadelphia,  and  possibly  the  loss 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York.  All  these  men  were 
thoughtful  and  conservative;  indeed  the  weight 
of  their  responsibilities  made  them  moderate. 
There  was  no  room  in  their  hearts  for  revenge  or 
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for  rhetoric.  The  peril  of  the  country  was  neref: 
more  portentous ;  the  government  itself  hung  siU"; 
pended  upon  the  events  of  a  few  days ;  and  if  i 
that  hour,  while  Grant  was  environing  Vicksbofg^ 
Porter  with  his  fleets  hanging  on  the  Southetti 
coast,  New  Orleans  having  just  surrendered  to  our 
arms,  the  flag  of  the  confederacy  had  risen  over 
the  flag  of  the  Union  at  Grettysburg,  the  sun  of  tht.^ 
American  Republic  would  in  all  probability  hav^il 
gone  down  forever.  These  were  hopeful  men  also. . 
I  had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  our  hosts  were  fill- 
ing around  him  like  leaves  in  October,  when  despair 
had  settled  upon  our  councils,  and  the  confederates 
were  rejoicing  at  the  prospects  of  our  national 
overthrow,  and  I  never  saw  him  give  way.  He 
rested  so  supremely  upon  the  justice  of  our  cause^ 
that  even  in  the  midnight  of  general  despair,  he 
saw  the  star  of  hope,  and  never  let  go  his  hold 
upon  the  returning  reason  of  the  South.  But  on 
that  day,  a  week  before  the  great  contest  took 
place  at  Gettysburg,  while  there  was  confidence 
and  courage,  and  a  supreme  reliance  upon  Grod 
Almighty,  there  was  the  evident  conviction  that 
the  decisive  hour  had  come. 

What,  if  at  that  time,  somebody  had  suggested  to 
Lincoln  that  he  could  not  trust  his  great  Generals^ 
because  they  had  been  reared  in  the  Democratic 
church?  Bear  in  mind  that  Meade,  and  Rey- 
nolds, and  Sickles,  and  Crawford,  and  Hancock 
were  all  Democrats,  so  far  as  politics  had  entered 
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ito  their  patriotism.      They  had  been  reared  aa 
I'lincrals ;  Mende  was  a  Southern  man,  with  the 
'    feelings  of  home  towards  the  South ;  John 
.'.olds,  the  father  of  John  F.  Reynolds,  had  been 
■Jitor  of  the  old   Democrutic  organ,  The  Laiv- 
r   Jfntrncil,   when    James    Buchnnan  left  the 
-J'jral  party  and  joined  the  Jackson  party,  fifty 
•ara  before.     General  Hancock  never  concealed 
s  political   faith,  and  General  Sickles  had  been 
e  Democratic  Representative  in  Congress  of  New 
Ork,  for  years.     It  is  true,  that  was  not  the  hour 
think  of  the  politics  of  our  fighting  men,  but 
\A  that  thought  been  suggested,  It  would  have 
alocated  and  demoralized  the  army,  and  the  Con- 
derates  would  have  triumphed;  but  it  never  was 
reaihed   to  Mr.  Lincoln.     The  men  who  talk  of 
[ancock's  democracy  aa  a  crime  to-diiy,  were  un- 
novm  in  1863. 
If  this   was  the  sentiment  in  time  of  war,  of 
■  _-heat   ajid  truest  statesmanship,  why  shall  we 
:  make  it  the  sentiment  in  time  of  peace,  when 
.1  iiddition  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  own  people, 
s  called  upon  to  unite  our  republic? 
vrote  these  words  from  Washington  to  the 
delphia  Frees,  over  my  own  name  at  that  time, 
e  2d,  1863,  "  This  is  the  Republic's  hour  of  anx- 
The  war  has  moved  and  shifted  over  moun- 
B  and  rivers,  until  now  it  is  converged  upon  the 
iScrs  of  a  free  state.     It  is  a  matter  of  general 
nation  that  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  followers 


have  set  forth  on  the  task  of  invading  Pennffylva- 
nia,  and  they  arc  now  in  northern  Maryland,  and 
the  field  of  Antietam  is  at  thia  time,  in  all  proba- 
hility,  the  bivouac  of  the  Confederate  army.  Their 
advance  guard  is  in  PennBylvania,  and  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Cumberland  is  now  channeled  and 
torn  with  the  heel  of  an  invading  army.  I  do  not 
care  to  read  events  as  a  mathematician,  or  an  en- 
gineer, and  therefore,  I  must  say  that  the  time 
haa  come  when  the  people  of  the  North  must  rise 
up  from  maps  and  books,  and  look  at  these  events 
as  grievous  dangers.  For  the  present,  our  hope  is 
in  the  valor  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
volunteers  in  and  around  Harrisburg,  I  believe 
they  will  be  able  to  stay  this  tide  and  turn  it 
back ;  but  if  they  fail — and  men  as  numerous  and 
as  brave  have  failed  before — Philadelphia  and 
New  York  will  afford  an  easy  and  magnificent 
booty." 


Antietam  Battle-qround. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


SCOCK  S  GENIUS  FOB  SEIZING  THE  OPPORTUNITY. 

'  will  be  perceived  that  Hancock  had  to  fight 
Ma  way  to  fame.  Older  officers  were  in  command 
^faen  be  came,  buniiiig  to  win  the  laurel,  and  even 
s  brilliant  success  he  had  already  achieved,  his 
lividual  courage  and  unprompted  inspiration  were 
ot  always  visible  through  the  conflicts  of  others ; 
nd  therefore,  not  having  much  patronage  at  court, 
t  to  speak,  and  never  electioneering  among  the 
■  partisanB  of  the  capital,  be  was  impelled  to 
isolated  policy  which  made  what  he  did  so 
rked  and  so  original  that  it  could  not  escape 
otice,  and  rapidly  won  the  admiration  of  the 
impartial  public,  and  all  judicial  obaervers. 

The  iuvasiou  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  idea  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  himself,  the  oonfederate 
chief;  and  Hancock's  part  in  repelling  it,  after  his 
brave  record  in  McCIellan's  army,  was  one  of  those 
opportunities  which  never  come  to  any  but  brave 
and  bold  men.  He  was  still  subordinate,  but  the 
death  of  General  John  F.  Reynolds,  ou  the  first 
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daj  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  gave  HaDi 
one  supreme  command,  and  enabled  him  to 
the  fortunes  of  a  desperate  struggle. 

Here  let  me  for  a  moment  dwell  upon  the 
argument  of  the  enemies  of  Greneral  Hancock, 
partisans  who  insist  that  Hancock  deservee 
of  the  high  consideration  claimed  for  him, 
he  did  nothing  more  than  his  duty,  and  becaoMl] 
also  General  Garfield  did  the  samel  It  is 
evil  practice  of  these  times,  that  men  at  out 
interval,  spontaneous  in  awarding  unspeakaUt 
honors  to  those  who  serve  them,  soon  fall  fiom 
this  generous  tone  and  begin  the  work  of  depve* 
ciation  and  contrast.  Hence  it  is,  that  whereav 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  un- 
conditionally awarded  to  General  Hancock  tho 
praise  of  having  saved  the  stricken  field  on  the  3d 
of  July,  1863,  since  his  name  has  been  associated 
with  the  presidency,  they  not  only  boast  of  theif 
desire  to  forget  that  he  ever  fought  for  the  govern* 
ment  at  all,  or  if  he  did  that  the  only  effect  of  his 
behavior  was  to  lose  his  citizenship  in  his  native 
state,  but  finally  that  he  did  nothing  but  "his  duty 
and  that  others  had  done  better  or  as  well.  These 
men  seem  to  forget  that  opportunity,  after  all  an 
incalculable  advantage,  is  nothing  unless  instantly 
improved,  unless  genius  sees  the  vital  point  and 
knows  exactly  where  to  strike.  Fortunately  for 
Hancock,  to  use  General  Grant's  very  last  remark 
in  reference  to  him,  he  was  not  only  a  gallant 
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fighter  but  he  made  few  mi^takeH  and  encountered 
rare  defeats :  "  He  was  a  man  who  never  faltered 
in  the  perfonuance  of  hi8  duty,  and  seldom,  if 
cTer,  mode  a  blunder," 

History  shows  that  Hancock  always  improved 
his  opportunity,  in  what  eeeiued  to  be  the  fatal 
hour.  He  always  struck  when  the  enemy  seemed 
about  to  win,  Mark  his  decisive  and  prompt  action, 
when  he  quietly  directed  his  men  to  "fix  bayonets" 
and  as  swiftly  rushed  them  forward  aa  the  enemy 
were  shouting  what  they  supposed  their  resist- 
IcM  cry  of  triumph,  and  mark  again  other  op- 
portune momenta  on  other  historic  fields.  He 
bad  to  win  his  spurs  very  slowly.  He  was  rarely 
the  favorite  of  party  or  administration.  He 
pPL-served  his  subordination  to  his  superiors,  and 
maintained  the  kindliest  relations  to  his  men. 
He  had  little  else  to  help  him  but  his  own 
courage,  his  experience,  patriotism,  and  the  steady 
friendship  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Many  opportunities  are  presented  to  public  men, 
iioidiera  and  statesmen,  and  often  neglected. 
Heury  Clay  was  the  victim  of  lost  opportunities; 
if  he  had  been  nominated  for  President  in  1840, 
he  would  have  won  the  day.  Daniel  Webster 
was  another  victim  of  lost  opportunities;  if  be 
had  identified  himself  bravely  with  the  Democratic 
[uirty  in  1830,  when  for  a  moment  ho  stood  by 
Andrew  Jackson,   on    the    proclamation   against 
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nullification,  he  would  probably  have  been  ihr 
democratic  president,  and  elected  instead  ofl 
Martin  Van  Buren,  in  1836.  Daniel  S.  DickiiK 
son  would  have  been  nominated  as  the  democratic 
candidate  in  1852,  in  place  of  Franklin  Pierce^ 
had  he  not,  at  the  critical  moment,  magnani- 
mously declined  the  honor  tendered  to  him. 
William  H.  Seward  would  have  been  nominated 
as  the  republican  candidate  for  president  in 
1860,  but  for  his  quarrel  with  Horace  Greelej. 
James  Buchanan  himself,  could  have  saved  the 
country  from  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  civil  war, 
if,  in  1858,  he  had  bravely  repudiated  the  Lecomp- 
ton  fraud,  and  trusted  himself  to  the  support  of 
the  proud  and  chivalric  men  of  the  South.  Hun- 
dreds of  similar  instances  could  be  found  in 
history.  Hancock  seemed  to  have  the  intuitive 
gift  of  appearing  at  the  right  moment,  or  striking 
at  the  crisis,  and  of  being  called  for  when  every 
one  else  seemed  to  have  failed  or  fallen.  It  re- 
mains for  unjust  and  malignant  politicians,  them- 
selves, at  the  time  he  rendered  the  vital  and  the 
saving  service  to  his  country,  clamorous  to  be  first 
to  approve  and  applaud,  now  to  show  how  bad, 
busy,  and  brutal  they  can  be !  forgetting  not  only 
their  selfish  justice  to  him  in  July  of  1863,  but 
trying  to  show  that  the  people  were  as  ungrateful 
as  themselves.  How  utterly  illogical  such  malig- 
nity !  These  men  not  only  forgot  the  most  conspic- 
uous bravery,  and  the  most  unspeakable  unselfish- 
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»,  but  ihey  possess  that  dangerous  art  given  to 
all  minds,  the  art  of  finding  the  most  trifling  ex- 
es for  the  most  appalling  treachery.  In  one 
Ath  they  swept  away  the  whole  of  Grant's  re- 
,  on  the  foolish  pretext  that  he  wanted  to  be 
faoaen  President  for  a  third  term.  And  in  satisfy- 
;  tliemselves  with  this  pretext,  they  really  secure 
llargc  degree  of  party  sympathy,  and  at  the  same 
ne  carry  their  own  malignity  so  far,  as  beibre 
close  of  the  contest  in  Chicago,  in  1880,  to 
duce  many  people,  the  same  now  who  clamor 
fiinst  Hancock,  to  believe  that  Grant  bad  done 
Ahing  more  for  bis  country  than  any  other  man 
lid  have  done ! 
The  great  dramatic  philosopher,  Shakepeare, 
while  illustrating  the  vice  of  ingratitude,  refers,  in 
better  phrase  than  I  can  use,  to  the  ease  with 
which,  when  a  man  desires  to  do  a  mean  and  un- 
manly thing,  he  can  provide  himself  with  a  phil- 
osophy to  justify  his  guilt.  Beasons  for  wrong  are 
■is  plenty  in  his  path  as  blackberries, 

THB  LOST  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  LOST  CAUSE. 
But  no  men  engaged  in  a  great  movement  ever 
lost  eo  many  opportunities  as  the  authora  and 
leaders  of  the  Lost  Cause.  Tracing  their  emo- 
tions in  the  light  of  their  successes  and  defeata, 
thero  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the  over- 
Uirow  of  the  great  expectations  with  which  they 
entered  upon  their  stupendous  attempt  to  sever  the 
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American  Republic.    The  period  for  bitterness  and 
recrimination  has  passed,  let  us  hope  forever,  but 
there  is  still  left  a  valuable  philosophy  in  their  ex- 
ample,  valuable  alike  to  us  and  them.      It  is  no 
part  of  my  province,  in  recalling  the  story  of  one  of 
the  great  actors  on  the  Union  side,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  it  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  if  it  were  my  province,  to  recapitulate  all  the 
vast  advantages  that  destiny  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates,  and  which  fate  took  away 
from  them.  They  had  many  rare  auxiliaries,  enthu- 
siastic troops,  scientific  leaders,  brave  and  reck- 
less, prudent  and  sagacious  leaders,  many  of  them 
whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  their  own  state  legisr 
latures  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
many  men  of  large  wealth  and  culture.    And  while 
they  fought  on  their  own  soil,  with  an  accurate 
topographical  knowledge  of  all  the  byways,  and 
passes,  and  hills,  and  roads,  and  mountains,  yet 
from  the  first  what  they  won  was  only  temporarily 
won ;  what  they  occupied  was  bri^y  held,  and  at 
last  for  every  step  forward  they  were  forced  to 
take  two  backward.      It  was  the  lost  cause  firom 
the  beginning,  a  summer  of  bright  hopes,  a  winter 
of  exhausted  opportunities. 

A  library  could  be  filled  with  all  that  has  been 
written  about  Gettysburg,  and  to  this  day  there  is 
much  more  contest  in  Confederate  circles  in  regard 
to  the  motives,  mistakes,  and  achievements  of  the 
leading  men   than   there  is  in  the  North ;    and 
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Rurally  very  many  estrangements  aud  enmities 

been  the  reault  among  men,  who  began  by 

bting  in  a  common  cause,  and  closed  by  quarrel- 

[  ia  an  uncommon  way.    In  fact  there  is  always 

ficuUy  in  describiag  a  battle.     Those  who  min- 

I  in  the  fray  are  too  mueh  occupied  in  tailing 

r  persona'  lives  and  saving  their  own,  to  gather, 

ich    less    retain    the    evidences  of  the  general 

n,  while  the  mere  observer,  be  he  never  so  vigi- 

nt  and  careful,  can  at  the  best  comprehend  only 

a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  strife ;  aud  it  ia  me-_ 

morable  that  those  most  competent  to  judge  are  in 

nearly  every  cjise  most  silent.    The  true  s«ldier 

never  boasts,  and  hates  to  be  tantalized  by  talk, 

recoiling  as  much  from  the  gossip  of  others  as  ha 

aUudders  at  the  effort  to  make  himself  a  gossip. 

Grant  is  almost  costive  in  his  military  convcrsji^ 

tiona ;  and  Meade,  a  wonderful  colloquist,  became 

almost  saturnine  when  called  upon  to  speak  of 

himself. 

Tbe  incident  related  of  Wellington,  who  indig- 

B        naiitly  refused  to  touch  a  snuff-box  made  for  him 

^■^from  Napoleon's  arm  chair,  unless  it  might  be  con- 

^H'sidered  that  lie  di.'^played  the  trophies  of  Waterloo, 

^H  is  altogether  choracteristio  of  his  class.   If  therefore 

^H I  oommit  some  mistakes  natural  to  such  a  confusion 

^^p  of  tongues,  and  to  such  a  medley  of  claims  and  to 

^^    »iich  a  catalogue  of  quarrels,  I  will  be  no  worse  off 

tluui  ihotte  who  have  longer  time  to  weigh  tUcir 

standard  stories  of  the  war. 
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As  William  Swioton  expresses  it  in  his  brilliant 
"Twelve  Decisive  Battles  of  the  War,"  "Gettys- 
burg is  itself  the  real  high  water  mark  of  tho  ro- 
bellion.  For  not  only  was  the  invasion  in  a.  geo- 
graphical sense  the  most  forward  and  salient  leap 
of  the  Confederate  army,  but  it  was  upon  that 
field  that  the  star  of  the  Confederacy,  reaching  the 
zenith,  turned  by  swift  and  headlong  plunges  to- 
ward the  nadir  of  outer  darkness  and  collapse." 

The  Confederates  were  in  the  highest  epirits  be- 
fore they  determined  to  advance  their  standard 
upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  Fredericksburg 
and  Chaocellorsville  are  eimply  synonymous  of 
Union  disaster  and  gloom,  'My  God!  my  God ! 
when  will  this  terrible  slaughter  cease,'  was  the 
exclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  the  details 
of  the  terrible  slaughter  of  Ilooker,  in  1863,  were 
brought  to  him.  And  it  is  natural  to  conceive 
how,  as  one  side  was  disappointed  and  almost  des- 
pairing, the  other  should  be  exhilarated  beyond 
expression  at  such  a  time.  The  Confederate  ma- 
noeuvres, preparatory  to  the  advance  upon  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  silent  and  nearly  successful.  So  rapid 
and  masterly  had  been  this  forward  and  skillful 
detour,  that  the  brave  General  Hooker,  though 
eminently  sagacious  in  many  of  his  vigilant  opera- 
tions against  the  swivancing  enemy,  disappointed  at 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  allow  him  to 
evacuate  Harper's  Ferry,  requested  to  be  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the    army.     And   on  the 
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night  of  the  27th  of  June,  General  George  Gordon 
Meade  was  awakened  from  eleep  in  his  tent,  near 
Frederick,  Maryland,  by  the  message  from  Wash- 
ington appointing  him  to  the  command  vacated  by 
Hooker.  Thia  fine  soldier  never  had  full  justice 
done  to  him  by  the  Republican  leaders,  o»  the 
bureaucracy  at  Washington  ■,  never  until  the 
black  mantle  of  death  was  covered  over  him, 
when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  criticism  and  doubt 
were  lost  in  the  sorrow  and  sympathy  that  gene- 
rally come  too  late  for  the  brave  man  who  falls 
for  his  country.  There  is  hardly  a  soldier  of  the 
Kepublic,  with  a  few  exceptions,  who  has  not  had 
\o  pass  t!ie  same  ordeal.  Censorship,  busy  with 
the  reputalion  of  the  heroes  of  great  perils,  doing 
its  bad  work  at  a  distance,  rarely  stops  save  at 
llio  portals  of  the  grave. 

I  remember  an  anecdote  that  Meado  himself  re- 

'•iled  to  me  while  he  was  in  command  of  the  army 

"f  tlie  Potomac.     lie  hiid  a  visitation  from  c|uite 

"  Caucus  of  the  blood  and  thunder  politicians  from 

•^aaliington  at  his  head-quarters;  men  who  had 

"^^n  industrious  in  circulating  the  story  that  he 

*^«  not  loyal,  because  he  had  sympathized  with 

V''^   South  iu  olden  times,  and  because  in  later 

^3^8  he  had  not  rushed  forward  to  denounce  the 

^Uth  when   the    war   broke   out.       Those  poli- 

■ians  came  upon  him  suddenly,  and  after  sub- 

ctiug  him  to  such  queries  as  were  rather  common 

I  *^  what  is  called  'the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
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of  the  War/  one  of  them  pointed  to  the  distant 
Confederate  lines,  which  could  be  studied  with  a 
field-glass  and  reached  by  modem  cannon  at  a  long 
range.  There  was  silence  on  both  sides,  save  now 
and  then  a  dropping  shot  from  the  picket  lines^ 
and  a  rapid  movement  of  some  deploying  column. 
'  You  are  very  quiet  to-day,  General,'  was  the  re- 
mark of  one  of  the  politicians.  *  Yes,'  he  replied, 
'we  are  quiet,  but  wary;  still,  but  vigilant.  We 
are  both  apparently  sleeping,  but  we  have  one  eye 
open  upon  each  other.'  '  Why,  then,  do  you  not 
wake  them  up?'  was  the  answer.  'Well,  gentle- 
men,' was  Meade's  reply,  'if  you  desire  it,  you  shall 
be  accommodated.'  And  accordingly  he  gave  the 
word,  opened  upon  the  enemy  with  some  of  his 
largest  guns,  and  instantly  came  an  angry  reply. 
The  bevy  of  politicians  watched  the  curving  shells 
as  they  coursed  along  the  sky  with  doubtful  inter- 
est, imtil  one  seemed  about  to  descend  upon  the 
very  spot  where  they  stood,  when  the  noisiest  of 
the  party  broke  for  an  adjoining  thicket,  and  hid 
himself  behind  a  tree.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  dis- 
appeared, excepting  gallant  old  Ben  Wade,  who 
quietly  awaited  the  explosion  and  did  not  move 
from  the  side  of  General  Meade. 

If  you  will  return  to  the  reports  and  letters  of 
the  Coniederate  Generals  who  have  written  since 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  you  will  discover  that 
there  was  almost  as  much  mystery  about  the 
movements  of  the  Union  forces  as  there  was  in 
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ird  to  the  evolutions  of  the  Confederates.  Both 
Jldes,  before  they  got  face  to  face  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  nxound  Gettysburg,  were,  so  to  spealc,  feel- 
ing for  each  other,  and  both  sides  finally  discovered 
that  destiny  had  fixed  the  spot  of  conflict  for 
them,  rather  than  that  they  had  selected  it  for 
themselves. 

To  quote  Swinton  again :  "  Mark  now  the  curi- 
ous conjunction  of  events  that  was  bringing  the 
two  hostile  masses,  though  quite  ignorant  of  each 
other's  movements,  toward  each  other,  till  unex- 
pectedly they  found  themselves  grappling  in  dead- 
ly wrestle,  in  an  obscure  hamlet  of  western  Penn- 
Kylvania!  Meade  thought  the  Confederates  were 
pressing  northward  to  the  Susquehanna,  whei-e  he 
knew  of  the  presence  of  Ewell's  corps  at  Torii:  and 
Carlisle;  Lee  thought  the  Union  army  was  march- 
ing westward  from  Frederick." 

All  the  writers  on  both  sides,  strangers,  French 
and  English,  all  the  ofricerB,  Confederate  and 
Union,  however  they  may  have  differed  on  other 
points,  were  unanimous  on  one, — the  Southern  suc- 
cvfls  at  Gettysburg  was  the  capture  of  Washiugton 
City,  the  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  spoliation 
of  the  districts  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Uie 
Schuylkill,  and  the  fact  that  had  the  Confederates 
triumphed  the  Union  was  at  an  end.  In  making 
this  assertion  I  am  as  safe  and  accurate  as  if  I 
were  to  declare  that  as  I  write  these  words  Inde- 
pcndcocc  Hall  is  within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
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and  the  grave  of  Beujamin  Franklin  within  five  . 
minutes  walk  of  mj  studio.  Residing  alternately  ^ 
near  Washington  City,  the  Union  capital,  and  the  ' 
city  of  Philadelphia,  during  all  these  months,  and 
particularly  while  Washington  was  threatened,  and 
Philadelphia,  from  the  Ist  to  the  4th  of  July,  in  a 
state  of  universal  solicitude,  if  not  terror,  I  am 
perhaps  a  good  Avitness  of  what  seemed  to  impress 
all  other  minds.  I  am  as  good  a  witness  also 
against  the  new  assumption  that  we  are  not  in- 
debted to  General  Hancock,  fully  honored  by  the 
unanimous  tributes  of  his  own  associates  in  arms, 
and  by  the  concessions  of  the  men  he  defeated  on 
the  3d  day  of  July,  for  having  done  the  work 
which  filled  tlie  hearts  even  of  the  Republican 
office-holders  of  Philadelphia  with  what  at  first 
was  a  very  honest  sort  of  gratitude. 

I  have  elsewhere  described  the  solicitude  and 
terror  of  Philadelphia  from  the  1st  of  July,  1863, 
to  the  morning  of  our  national  anniversary,  Satur- 
day, the  4th  of  July,  1863.  It  was  a  subject  for 
the  pencil  of  as  great  a  painter  of  multitudes  as 
Louis  David,  the  Frenchman,  or  William  Powell 
Frith,  the  Englishman.  Never  was  a  vast  popu- 
lace, plunged  into  such  a  depth  of  despair,  sud- 
denly elevated  to  such  a  height  of  joy;  never 
such  transition  from  the  wildest  grief  to  the  wild- 
est gratitude.  And  when  these  masses,  feeling  that 
they  had  been  rescued  from  unspeakable  horrors, 
moved  as  by  a  common  impulse,  marched  down 
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Cbestnut  street  to  Independence  Ilall,  fihotiting 
aD(i  praying  and  thanking  God  for  their  deliver- 
ance, as  from  tbe  belfry  of  that  sacred  edifice  came 
the  joyful  music  of  the  band,  answered  on  the  next 
Sabbath  by  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer  in  all 
our  churches,  the  Spectacle  resembled  the  stories 
we  read  of  other  great  cities  rescued  from  fire,  fa- 
mine, plague,  or  the  invading  foe. 

These  are  the  words  I  wrote  in  grateful  echo  of 
tliis  public  sentiment  on  the  Tuesday  following, 
June  7, 1863: 

"Meinwbile  die  Array  of  tlio  Potom.'u^  niiddpnly  placed  under  tlie 
conutuul  of  General  Sleade,  wbom  ve  are  proud  to  cluim  as  a  fellow-cit- 
iien,  hutened  northwitrd,  and  fell  apoD  ihe  roab  and  audaciuiu  enemj. 
We  know  llie  renult.  Ncilher  our  diildren,  nor  oar  diildren'i  ehU4rai, 
to  lie  remotat  gmeraJiim,  tluiU  eitrfmgtt  it,  or/aii  (o  r«nKnibfT  it  wilh  a 
IhriJl  of  ^raliliuU  and  Imiu<  pride,  Tbo  rebels  were  assailed  witli  iiliez- 
aoipldl  fur]',  and  the  galtaal  General  Bcyaolds,  a  Pennsjlyania  sol- 
dU-r,  lud  dnwu  hU  tile.  The  struggle  raged  for  snverol  days,  Iho  loeaea 
DO  bulb  aidn  were  fearful,  niid  »liU  (Ac  Ttmitl  tetmed  iloabtfiU.  JJ  us 
iito%ld  Jail,  Wtuhinyton,  Jiallimirre,  Philaddphia,  perhapt  Xea  York, 
would  lir.  diKnned.  /»  thit  triiU  of  ilie  nati-m't  fate  it  VHU  Paauylvaiiia 
Hal  M«v!  (o  lit  rofM.  IT  WA3  GENERAL  nANa)eK,  A  PENN- 
PTLVASIAN,  WHO  SO  NOBLY  BORE  THE  BRUNT  OF  THE 
BATTLE  ON  CEMETERY  UlLL." 

What  others  have  said  on  the  same  subject 
will  bo  found  in  succeeding  chapters.  General 
ilancock  had  figured  with  bo  much  honor  in  tiie 
Itattle  of  Chancenorsvirie,  that  immediately  after 
that  engagement,  in  the  first  week  of  May,  1863, 
President  Lincoln,  as  commander-in-chief,  assigned 
liim  to  tbe  command  of  his  favorite  second  corps 
in  tlic  army  of  the  United  States,  each  memljcr  of 
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which  wore  the  badge  the  trefoil,  or  three-leaved 
clover,  a  peculiar  plant  called  by  some  "the 
none-such,"  indicative  of  rare  honor  and  choice 
ornament  in  the  architecture  of  the  temple  of 
fame. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  opened  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  July.  The  Union 
cavalry,  under  the  gallant  General  Buford,  took 
position  on  the  hitherside  of  Willoughby  Run, 
about  two  miles  west  of  Gettysburg.  His  line  was 
drawn  up  across  the  Chambersburg  road,  and  as 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  two  divisions  of  his  Confed- 
erate corps,  approached  Gettysburg  by  the  same 
road,  the  two  forces  found  themselves,  about  nine 
in  the  morning  on  that  day,  precipitated  into 
action.  Gen.  John  P.  Reynolds,  who  had  bi- 
vouacked the  night  before  four  miles  off,  was  on 
his  way  to  Gettysburg,  whither  indeed  that 
officer,  with  the  leading  division  of  his  corps  under 
Wadsworth,  was  moving  according  to  prescribed 
orders,  though  with  little  thought  of  battle  in  his 
mind.  I  quote  from  Swinton.  **By  skilful  deploy- 
ments, Buford  held  in  check  the  van  of  the  Con- 
federate force,  which  as  yet  consisted  only  of 
Iletli's  division,  till  Reynolds'  with  Wadsworth*s* 
division,  arrived  at  10  o'clock."  Determined  to 
bring  matters  to  an  immediate  issue,  Reynolds, 
with  animated  words,  gave  the  regiment  on  the 
skirt  of  the  woods,  the  command  to  charge,  but 
scarcely  was  this  begun,  when,  struck  by  a  bullet. 
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]-e  fell    mortally  wounded,  dying  ere  ho  could  be 
removed  from  the  field. 


**  General  BcthoIiIb  now  rode  fonrnrd  to  irupect  tlie  field  *nd  awer- 
tmin  the  taoA  faTarnble  line  for  the  diflpoxa]  or  ha  Iroops.  One  or  Iko 
iijrrobcn  of  his  itaff  were  with  him.  The  enemv  M  thnl  inalant  poured 
i:i  a  cruel  rouskelrr  fir«  upon  Ibe  group  of  otScera;  a  bullet  struck 
<  tt3>eT«l  Bcjnolds  in  (he  neck,  woanding  him  mortally.  Crying  on i, 
with  K  Toi<«  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  hif  Boldieni :  '  Fomaid  I  for 
Ood**  HKke  lurwBnJl'  he  turned  for  an  iuBlant,  beheld  llie  order 
tJtrrjKA  b*  a  line  of  shoulins  inran(r7,  and,  falling  into  the  arm*  of 
Ca|>tftin  'NVilcoi,  hifl  aid,  who  rode  be«ide  him,  his  life  went  out  wllh 
ib«  wcml».*GoodGod,WUTOX,Iainkiiledl"'— Af.  Y.  World. 

The  news  of  his  death,  and  the  defcat  of  the 
at  day  reached  ua  id  Pliiladelphia  early  on  the 
loruing  of  the  2d,  adding  to  the  ])opular  gloom, 
I  aggra%'ated  by  ten  thousand  rumora  the  intelli- 
•ncc  of  the  Confederate  victory.      The  death  of 
BUeynoldB  and  his  magnificent  dash  upon  the  enemy, 
[  ud  the  retreat  and  rout  of  the  Union  troops,  were 
[  till  precipitated  at  an   unexpected  moment,  and 
I  ctineeo  rapidly  as  to  induce  the  Iwlief  that  the 
I  enemy  would  advance,  without  atop  or  hindrance, 
to  Philadelphia,  his  proclaimed  destination. 

Immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  lamented  Rey- 
nolds, Gen.  Meade  ordered  Gen.  Hancock  to  pro- 
wed  to  the  scene  of  contest  to  nssume  cormnand, 
to  examine  the  ground,  and  if  it  should  he  found 
suitable  for  battle,  the  rest  of  the  army  should  be 
orderetl  up.  Riding  forward  in  all  haste,  Hancock 
I  arrived  on  the  field  at  half-past  three.  "  I  found," 
laifi  Hancock,  "that,  practically,  the  fight  was 
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over  for  that  day.  The  rear  of  our  colamn,  with , 
the  enemy  in  pursuit,  was  then  coming  throi:^ ; 
the  town  of  Gettysbui^.  Gen.  Howard  was  on ! 
Cemetery  Hill,  and  there  had  evidently  been  an 
attempt  on  his  part  to  stop  and  form  some  troops 
there/'  The  magnetism  of  Hancock  was  instantly  ^ 
felt,  '^  his  personal  appearance  there,'*  says  Warren, 
^  doing  a  great  deal  toward  restoring  order.** 

Fortunately  the  Confederate  commander  lost 
another  opportunity  here.  Had  hQ  followed  up 
his  advantage  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Beynold^ 
nothing  could  have  stopped  the  realization  of  his 
hopes.  But  Gen.  Lee  himself  writes:  '^It  was 
ascertained  from  the  prisoners  that  we  had  been 
engaged  with  two  corps  of  the  army  formerly  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Hooker,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  that  army,  under  Gen.  Meade,  was  approaching 
Gettysburg.  Without  information  as  to  its  prox- 
imity, the  strong  position  trhich  the  enemy  had 
assumed  could  not  be  attacked  without  danger, 
exposing  the  four  divisions  present,  already  weak- 
ened and  exhausted  by  a  long  and  bloody  struggle, 
to  overwhelming  numbers  of  fresh  troops.  GeneraL 
Ewell  was  therefore  instructed  to  carry  the  hill 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  if  he  found  it  practicable, 
but  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  until  the  arrival 
ot  the  other  divisions,  which  were  ordered  to  hasten 
forward.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  occupied 
the  point  which  General  Ewell  designed  to  seize 
(Gulp's  Hill),  but  in  what  force  could  not  be  ascep- 
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tained,  owing  to  the  darkness.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  decided  not  to  attack  till  the 
arrival  of  Longstreet." 

The  Conlederatos  had  moved  with  so  much 
celerity  and  silence,  that  nothing  could  exceed 
their  constematiun  when  they  found,  after  this 
first  day's  fight,  that  they  had  heen  checkmated  ; 
and  it  ia  reported  that  they  exclaimed:  "The  army 
of  the  Potomac!  the  array  of  the  Potomac  !"  as  if 
they  felt  that  here  was  another,  and'  among  the 
last  of  their  greatest  opportunities  gone.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  lines  of  Longstreet,  under 
Hood,  McLaws,  Picket,  Garnett  and  Anderson,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Hancock's  command,  were  led  by 
Generals,  with  nearly  all  of  whom  I  was  personally 
acquainted.  Barksdalc,  another  Southern  man 
that  I  met  in  Washington,  one  of  the  moat  active 
in  Oiat  service,  waa  also  in  the  advance.  Cemetery 
Hill — itow  fio  appropriately  occupied  as  the  site  of 
the  great  National  Cemetery  of  our  Union  heroes — 
was  on  hia  right  flank,  beyond  which  was  the  rebel 
corps  of  Ewell,  under  Early  and  Rhodes.  In  the 
ifvraB  a  body  of  youtliem  cavalry,  commanded  by 
B  energetic  Generals  Wade  Hampton,  W.  U.  F. 
Be,  and  Gen.  Jenkins,  llankcd  by  several  batteries 
e  enemy.  Walker's  brigade — formerly  Stone- 
11  Juckson's — extended,  as  the  battle  advanced, 
B  to  the  rear,  in  front  of  the  32th  Union  Corps, 
■  Slocom,  aided  by  Geary,  Wadsworlh  and 
inwehr.      Sedgwick,  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  was 
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oa  Hancock's  immediate  lefl  and  rear^  and  Dou?-  j 
bloday's  Division  on  the  right. 

AVhon,  after  the  death  of  Gen.   Reynolds,  Gen. 
Hancock  anivedf  the  latter  was  in  command  of 
the  entin^  field,  and  when  early,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d  of  July«  General  Meade  came  on  the 
ground,  he  recognized  and  approved  the  dispoa- 
tion  made  by  Generals  Hancock  and  Howard.  The 
whole  Union  armv  was  at  once  concentrated  at 
Gettysburg.  *  By  seven  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of 
tliat  day«  the  Second  Corps,  Hancock's  'immediate 
command,  was  posted  at  the  front.     The  distance 
between  hiiu  and  the  Confederates^  at  this  moment^ 
was  a  little  over  a  mile.   The  clangor  of  trumpets, 
the  roll  of  drums,  the  tramp  of  armed  men  march- 
ing and  counter-marching,  on  both  sides,  could  be 
distinctly  heard  in  the  opposing  camps.    The  great 
battle  w;\s  at  hand. 

During  the  previous  afternoon  of  the  first  of 
Julv,  Gen.  Meade   received  from  Gen.  Hancock 
such  report  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  the 
neighborhood   of  Gettysburg,  as  determined  hint 
to  make  a  stand  there,  and  therefore,  as  I  have 
said,  he  ordered  all  the  corps  forward,  with  th 
exception  of  the  6th  Corps,  which,  having  a  marc 
of  thirty-six  miles  to  make,  could  not  arrive  ti 
after  mid-day.  But  the  2d  of  July  was  not  decisiv^^ 
Certainly  the  Confederates  had  not  won  and  h 
not  improved  upon  the  success  of  the  day 
vions.   They  had,  indeed,  driven  the  accomplish* 
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Sickles  from  his  advanced  position,  and  he  had 
fallen  terribly  wounded,  the  peerless  Gen.  Birney 
having  taken  commaud  of  his  corps.  But  when 
c-veniug  fell,  it  seemed  to  he  universally  admitted 
that  the  next  day,  Friday,  the  3d  of  July,  would 
decide  whether  the  Confederacy  should  rule  the 
country,  or  whether  the  old  ilag  should  continue 
to  float  over  a  united  people.  Such  was  the  ver- 
dict, of  all  observers  and  actors. 

The  number  engaged  On  the  Confederate  aide,  at 
this  critical  moment,  is  variously  estimated.  And 
here  again  we  encounter  endless  controversy  and 
dispute  from  different  quarters.  The  Confeder- 
ate*, themselves,  deny  that  they  had  more  than 
seventy  thouisand,  while  the  judgment  of  all  the 
Union  experts  declaring  that,  "  They  numbered, 
when  the  invasion  commenced, — they  did  not 
iinmber  quite  so  many  when  it  ended, — an  effec- 
tive force  of  90,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  over 
4,000  artillery, — an  aggregate  of  105,000  men,  of 
■ill  amis." 

It  was  after  mid-day  of  July  3d,  1 86  3,  before  any 
K'rious  movement  was  made  on  either  side.  At 
this  hour,  following  a  silence  more  awful  than  the 
thunders  oi  battle,  the  Confederate  commander 
directed  120  guns  to  fire  against  the  corps  of  Han- 
cock. Lee  had  vainly  imagined  this  to  be  his 
most  favored  point  of  attack,  Dashing  from  be- 
hind the  woods  of  Seminary  Kidge,  the  flower  of 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  force  swept  onward  to 
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the  very  muzzles  of  EEancoek's  guns.    His  well- . 
tried  corps,  aided  by  the  1st  Corps  and  Stannard's 
Vermont  Brigade,  met  the  shock  with  all  thor 
wonted  coolness  and  courage,  and  hurled  the  &e  j 
back  in  confusion. 

Having  just  returned  from  the  battle-field  of 
Gettysburg,  a  more  particular  account  of  the  pre* 
sent  condition  of  which  will  be  found  further  on 
in  this  volume,  I  copy  as  the  most  reliable  and 
less  technical  description  of  the  scene  that  took 
place  at  this  moment,  from  the  graceful  pen  of 
William  Swinton,  in  "  The  Twelve  Decisive  Bat- 
tles of  the  War,"  referring,  at  the  same  time,  to 
letters  and  tributes  of  the  same  great  actors  in  that 
crowning  victory  in  subsequent  pages.  And  here, 
says  Swinton : 

''  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  transcribing  from  the  manoBcrfpt 
report  of  General  Hancock,  the  concise,  jet  vivid  language,  in  which 
he  describes  the  great  scene  that  followed — a  scene  in  which  he  formed 
BO  distinguished  a  figure." 

The  general  plan  of  Lee  for  the  operations  of  the  3d  of  July,  re- 
mained unchanged ;  but  there  were  some  important  modifications  of 
details.  Longstrcct  had,  during  the  night  before,  been  reinforced  by 
the  division  of  Picket,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  tliis  the  centre 
and  main  substance  of  the  assaulting  column.  Instead  of  directing  tho 
attack  against  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line,  posted  on  the  rocky 
summit  of  Little  Round  Top,  as  had  been  done  the  day  before,  Long^ 
street  determined  to  hurl  his  masses  against  the  left  centre  on  Cemeterj 
Kidge,  holding  the  two  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws,  simply  to 
cover  the  right  flank  of  the  advancing  lines.  To  add  weight  to  Pick- 
ett*s  storming  force,  it  was  strengthened  on  its  left  by  Hcth's  divisioa 
of  Hill's  oorpA,  and  two  brigades  (those  of  Lane  And  Scale)  of  Pender's 
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B  at  Ihe  nnie  corps,  trnd  oa  Ifae  rear  or  tJie  right  flank  b;  Wil< 
le  of  Anileraon's  dlTuion,  also  of  JUll't  corpn.  Such  wm 
e  prepared   for  tb«   awault,  and   it  nombered  nboat  eigliteen 


ilioa  vUh  Itu!!  main  attack  upon  t)ie  left  centre  of  Uie 
le,  it  icas  ulflo  proposed  that  Ewell  aliould  ivncw  his  cflbris 
e  ndreme  rigbt  J  aad  m  thst  part  of  liis  force  that  had  the 
■  evening  gsincd  a  lodgnicnt  within  the  Ln-anl-workq  on  Gulp's 
Catned  its  ffxitliold  during  the  night,  much  was  Imped  frnm  a 
I  cflbit  at  this  point  Ewell  therefore  reinforctd  Johnston's 
I,  which  had  gained  lodgment  on  Gulp's  Hill,  with  three  addi- 
Bnt  enriy  in  the  morning  General  Meade,  having  in 
•ht  rctDTDi^  the  Twelfth  0>rps  to  ita  original  position  on  tlio 
tend  an  a«ault  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  intruBivefuriX', 
T  aticx~ere  struggle,  tliot  conliDiied  from  1>cfure  dnnn  till  nciir 
»  al  length  accoroplinhcd ;  und  na  Longslrci't  wna  very  much 
ia  Jbrming  Ida  diapoeitlons,  it  came  about  that  when  at  ono 
fl  was  prepared  to  move  forward,  he  was  cQini>elled  to  do  bo 

I,  bdbre  llie  infantiy  attack  abould  be  begun,  the  Confederate  com- 
T  Rsolred  to  (r;  llieeflectot  a  heavy  artillery  lire.  He  ihererore 
«  liunilrcd  and  &lt;-Sve  giina  to  be  pUced  in  petition  along 
JbtB  held  by  Loiigatreet  anil  Hill,  and  from  lliia  maaeive  cngioery 
ii.  a  prodigious  bombardment  that  was  continued 
v  three  lioura.  The  lire  woa  vigorously  replied  to  by  eighty 
d  on  Genaclery  mil  and  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Bidge,  nnder 
.1  Hunt,  ihc  thief  of  artillery.  Ab  a  'pecUidc,  lliis, 
rUllrry  combat  that  ever  oocurred  on  the  continent,  vrna 
d  description,  and  rca1i;ied  alt  thnt  is  grundione  in  the 
«  «r  war.  Bat  in  n;gard  to  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  piir- 
d  by  Lee — to-wit,  loeweep  opposition  from  the  hill  nlope — ^ 
I  iDLyiniiiderable.  Some  damage  naa  done  the  artillery  ?na- 
tt  b«l  iho  iToopi  had  escvllent  cover  and  auflered  but  little,  llcn- 
A  haa  iiideinl  noticeil  in  his  report  ihnt  the  Are  of  the  Union  bat- 
1  toward*  the  close;  but  tluB  wna  becauBo  the  chief  uf 
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u  .LHiiL  ^  aaBonitian  fcr  the  in&ntiy  Bdraao^ 


Vi  ti  -^  wmiki-^^€xc  iraei  of  SemxiiU7  Bidge,  mi  three  o'dock  of 
sberBA.'K.  !■>'  .|!.ii.  a  aacsiSxat  amr,  the  doable  battle-line  of 
C-t-sinMrusK  Nrc  zpecaoof^T.  at  the  nm  or  doable  quick,  as  baa 
^Mft  rnrsMsofC  ix  ^»  c'»^q:<kred  dcKripdooa  in  which  the  fiunoai 
iAr«  Smk  ic  .-^Aea  paiafied.  bat  vith  a  disciplined  t(fadintn 
siOMC  V7  aZ  vho  mm  this  adTance  as  ita  characterislio 
Tsrt  p'xmi  iz-  ht  1 1 1 1 1  [— w  <1  br  the  Coofederates  in  order  to 
X  ;h>f  C<iL.<oaj  Raij^  wb<f«  the  Union  battle  array  was  drawn, 
a  periK^T  .-mk  k^  of  cnhiTated  fidds  aboTe  a  mile  in  width, 
ai ::  ^-.-rai  rraisftllj  ap  to  the  czert  of  Cemeterr  Ridge,  it  formed 
piv».  aai  rtTY  ;he  defimders  a  £ur  field  for  the  fire  of  artil- 
knr  aac  S25k«c;y.  I:  vill,  ia  Cmc  be  difficult  for  one  who  shall  snr- 
TifT  the  fTMLsc  to"  coocisie  odMTvije  than  that  the  enterprise  of  the 
Ccci{o<ra:c»  va»  br-^iew^ 

A*.3-.>fS  fr^c::  :>.«  »caru  ;he  aannlting  lines  came  under  the  fire  of  the 
Urioc  K&::«rlei;.  &:::.i  0:ai  vv^  seen  the  eded  of  the  wastefol  use  of  am- 
c;ur::::c-'a  v>c  ;hc  fmrs  of  :bo  Coofedt: rates  daring  the  preliminary  bom- 
litrdz^cc:.  xn-i  00  the  ocher  hand  the  good  result  of  the  imposed 
ecvYic^s:^  on  ;hc  pars  of  the  Union  artillerists. 

ScarvvjT  ha^i  :ho  Confixioraies  moTed  from  their  own  lines,  than  the 
fix«  vith  which  ther  won?  grveied  began  to  tell  on  the  integrity  of  their 
formation,  ilech'ji  fupfwrting  division,  on  the  left  of  Pickett,  indeed, 
began  to  warcr  at  the  time  it  was  leaving  its  own  lines,  and  while  cross- 
ing a  low  Mone  wall  behind  which  they  had  lain,  some  already  showed 
such  trepidation  tliai  they  were  jeered  by  the  reserves  that  lay  behind. 
Then  as  they  became  exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery  from  Cemetery  Tlill, 
the  brigade  on  the  left  flank  hesitated  and  went  back,  and  from  that 
flank  there  wa8  8uch  a  continual  wearing  awav  that,  by  the  time  the 
assaulting  mass  had  advanced  over  half  the  width  of  the  plain,  Heth*s 
division  had  broken  and  disappeared.  There  was  a  like  result  on 
Pickett's  right,  where  tlie  supporting  brigade  failed  to  keep  up ;  so  that 
t  came  about  that,  for  the  real  storming  column,  there  was  loft  but 
Pickett's  division  alone.     His  right  experienced  the  same  fire  from 
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Roaaci  Top  that  had  atajed  the  progreM  of  the  supporting  brigade  on 
Icbatthii  did  not  cftuse  the  diriiuoD  to  pome,  it  odIj  caused  it  to 
n  somewhat  towards  ila  lelL    Thiabrooght  the  point  of  allaok  \ 
i  «ff  front  where  it  wa»  ialcnded,  and  directly  in  face  of  tliu  two  re- 
d  wul  incomplete  diTi^ions  of  Hancock'a  corps. 

Now  let  ua  dcBcribe,  in  Hancock's  own  wonls, 
1  his  manuflcript-report,  the  scene  in  whicli  he 
ned  ao  distinguished  a  figure: 

1  prened  on,  coining  within  maekelrj  range  withont  re- 
g  immediately  oar  fire,  our  men  eTiDcing  a  ntriking  dis^KMilion  to 
it  nnlil  it  could  be  delivered  with  deadly  effecL  Two  regi- 
la  of  Blannard'ti  Brigade,  first  corps,  which  liod  been  posted  in  a 
^  grore  in  froat  of  and  at  &  considerable  an^lo  witli  the  main  lino, 
ed  with  an  oblique  6re  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's  colvimn, 
A  the  elToct  to  make  the  troops  on  that  flank  double  in  a  little 
I  llieif  left.  They  still  prened  on,  however,  without  halting  to 
n  thtt  fire.  The  rifled  gun*  of  oar  artillery  having  Qretl  away  all 
nnuter,  vera  do*  willidrawn  lo  await  the  iwue  of  the  struggle 
1  the  opposing  infantry.  Arrived  at  between  two  and  three 
il  yards,  the  troops  of  the  enemy  were  met  by  a  dcalmctive  fire 
B  ihe  divisions  of  Qibbons  and  Hayn,  which  they  promptly  relumed, 
at  once  became  fierce  and  general.  In  front  of  Haya's 
divMooo  it  was  not  of  very  long  duration ;  mowed  down  by  caimister 
frocn  Woodmir'a  Batlety,  and  by  the  fire  from  two  regi  meats  judiciou* 
ly  pocled  by  General  Hnya  in  his  extreme  front  and  right,  and  the  fire 
of  diflcrect  IlnM  in  (he  rear,  the  enemy  broke  in  ili«opder,  leaving  fif- 
teen colors  and  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  this  divi- 
■ioa,  Thoseof  the  enemy's  tnwps  who  did  not  fall  inlodinonJcrin  front 
«f  this  division  were  moved  to  the  right,  and  reinforceJ  the  line  atlack- 
ing  Qibbona'  division.  The  right  of  the  attacking  force  having  been 
i«|HiIsctl  by  Hall's  and  IlarrowH  Brigades,  of  the  latIerdivisIiiQ,a»<iB(ed 
by  the  fire  of  the  Vermont  regiments  already  referred  to,  doubled  lo  its 
liA  wA  who  mnibmed  the  centre,  and  thus  the  attack  was  in  the  fullest 
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■tuiM^th  opporile  the  brigade  of  GgamJ  Webh.  lliii  brigade  wm  dit> 
poMd  in  tvo  liAici  two  reginmli.  The  G9Ui  and  71fli  Pennejlvania^ 
vcre  behind  a  fev  rtooe-wall  and  sligbl  breastvork  haetil j  oomCnictel 
br  them,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  briqg  behind  the  oeet*  soma 
sixtT  paeei  to  the  rear,  and  to  disposed  ae  to  fire  over  the  heada  of  Umm 
in  fronL  When  the  enefflj'e  line  had  neari j  reached  the  itone-wall,  led 
br  General  Armistead,  the  rnont  of  that  pert  of  Wdib^s  bijgade  poitad 
here  abandoned  their  position,  bat|  imfortnnatdj,  did  not  retreat  en-  j 
tirelr.  They  were  immediatelf,  bj  the  pcieonal  bnveiy  of  Geaval  j 
Webb  and  his  officer^  formed  behind  the  crest  before  referred  to^  which 
was  occopicd  bj  the  renmant  of  that  brigade. 

**  Emboldened  br  seeing  this  indication  of  weekneai^  theenemj  poshed 
forward  more  pertiDadoaslT,  numbers  of  them  crossiog  over  the  biesBl 
work  abandoned  bj  the  troope.    The  fight  here  became  very  close  and 
deadly.    Hie  enemy's  faatUe-flags  were  soon  seen  waving  on  the  stone- 
wall.   Passing  at  this  time,  Colonel  Devereox  commanding  the  Nin^ 
leenth  Mawarhnsetts,  anxioos  to  be  in  the  right  place,  applied  to  me 
for  permission  to  move  his  regiment  to  the  right  and  to  the  front  where 
the  line  had  been  broken.    I  granted  it,  and  his  regiment  and  Odonel 
Mallon*s,  Forty-second  Xew  York,  on  his  right,  proceeded  there  at 
once.    But  the  enemy  having  left  Colonel  Hall's  front,  as  described 
before,  this  officer  promptly  moved  his  command  by  the  right  flank  tn 
still  further  reinforce  the  position  of  General  Webb,  and  was  imm^ 
diatcly  followed  by  Harrow's  Brigade.   The  movement  was  executed,  bat 
not  without  confusion,  owing  to  many  men  leaving  their  ranks  to  6ie  at 
the  enemy  from  the  breastworics.    The  situation  was  now  very  peculiar. 
The  men  of  all  the  brigades  had  in  some  measure  lost  their  regimental 
organization,  but  individually  they  were  firm.    The  ambition  of  Individ- ' 
nal  commanders  to  promptly  cover  the  point  penetrated  by  the  enemy, 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  and  the  inteniuty  of  the  close  engagement  caused 
this  confusion.    The  point,  however,  was  covered.    In  regular  formation, 
our  line  would  have  stood  four  ranks  deep.    The  colors  of  the  dlfiferent 
regiments  were  now  advanced,  waving  in  defiance  of  the  long  line  of 
battle-flags  presented  by  the  enemy.    The  men  pressed  firmly  after  them 
under  their  energetic  oommanders  and  the  example  of  their  officcra,  and 
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aficT  a  few  miimenls  desperate  fighting  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  Ibrow- 
Jagduwii  Uietr  anua  luid  Gndiug  safelj  in  flight,  or  throwing  ibcuuelvea 
k  tlie  ground  lo  escape  our  6n.  The  battle-flags  nere  oun  nnd  the 
Gibbona'  divuion  secured  IwelTe  stand  of  colon,  and 
ta  enough  lo  awell  the  number  captured  b;  the  corps  to  ttbout 
e  hundred." 

SCOCK'S  own   STOEY  op  GETTYSBURG  BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAK, 
WASHINGTON,   MARCH   22l),    IS64. 

TESTHtOinf  OF  NAJOR-GEUEEAL  W.  3.  IIASOOCE. 
(Tbunday,  July  2d.  ISGS.) 
m  reoeived  an  order,  doled  1-10  p.  u.,  direcling  me  to  proceed  lo 
M  fnol,  and  in  the  event  of  tlie  deuUi  of  Geaenil  Hcjuolds,   or  bia 
jliij  lo  commuid,  to  asumc  the  command  of  all  the  Iroopa  there, 
■•ifldng  of  tlie  !*(,  3d,  and  11th  Corps.     (Ordi'T  appended  marked 
I  EUrled  a  Utile  l>cfurc  half  past  one,  turuing  over  llie  command 
I   «f  taf  oorpc  lo  General  GibbooB,  under  General  Meade'a  directiunit. 
OefMirt)  Gibbons  was  not  the  next  iu  rank  in  thiit  corps ;  but  he  wan 
iB  General  Meade  directed  alioulJ  awuiiie  the  command,  as  ha 
d  him  the  moel  auitable  person  for  it. 

h  incident*  occurred  during  Ihat  battle.  General  Meade, 
r  la  (he  battle,  showed  mc  or  told  me  of  a  letter  he  had  recdred 
Arum  the  Secretary  of  War  on  ihU  subjecL  The  GoTemraent  recogni- 
sing the  dilEcnltv  of  the  aituation,  believing  tliut  a  bailie  was  immi- 
iMtil,  and  might  occar  in  one,  Iwo,  or  three  days,  and  nut  knowing  the 
Tiewv  (if  General  Meade  in  reladon  lo  his  commanders,  Ihe  Secretary 
of  War  wrote  him  a  note,  authorizing  him  to  mabe  anj  changeg  in  his 
»naj  that  he  pleased,  and  that  he  would  be  sastained  by  the  Prcudent 
Mid  tilmieIC  That  did  not  moke  it  legal,  because  it  was  contrary  lo 
th*  Isw  loplaL'C  ajnnior  officer  over  a  senior.  Atlhc  same  lime  it  wu 
one  of  those  emergenciea  In  which  General  Meade  wia  auihorited,  sa 
befbra  Mated,  to  exercise  Ihat  poner.  I  was  not  llio  senior  of  either 
d  nowud,ofthelllh  Corps,  or  General  Sickles,  of  the  3d  Corpa. 
a  bora  date  on  the  some  day  yniii  thein ;  by  mj  prioc 
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oommiBBioo  thej  both  ranked  me.    Of  oonne  it  was  not  a  very  agroea 
able  office  for  me  to  fill,  to  ga  and  take  command  of  mj  aeniora.    Uov* 
e^er,  I  did  not  feel  much  embarrassment  aboat  it,  because  I  was  an 
older  soldier  than  either  of  them.    But  1  knew  that  legallj  it  was  not 
proper,  and  that  if  thej  chose  to  resist  it  it  might  become  a  Yerj  trou- 
blesome matter  for  the  time  being.    Whether  or  not  Qeneral  Meade^ 
when  he  gave  me  the  order,  knew  about  this  relative  rank,  I  do  not 
know.    I  saj  this  because  I  have  since  understood  that  he  did  not. 
When  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  before  departing,  however,  he  remarked 
in  substance  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  such  persons  as  he  felt  disposed 
to  use;  that  in  this  caiie  he  sent  me  because  he  had  explained  his  views 
to  me,  and  had  not  explained  them  to  the  others ;    that  I  knew  his 
plans  and  ideas,  and  could  better  accord  with  him  in  xaj  operationa 
than  anybody  else.    I  went  to  Gettysburg,  arriving  on  the  ground  not 
later  tlian  half  past  three  o'clock.    I  found  that,  practically,  the  fight 
was  then  over.    The  rear  of  our  column,  with  the  enemy  in  pursuit  was 
then  coming  through  the  town  of  Gtettysbuig.    General  Howard  was  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  and  there  had  evidently  been  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
stop  and  form  some  of  his  troops  there ;  what  troops  he  had  formed  there 
I  do  not  know.    I  understood  afterwards,  and  accepted  it  as  the  fact, 
that  he  had  formed  one  division  there  prior  to  this  time.    I  told  Gene- 
ral Howard  I  had  orders  to  take  command  in  the  front.    I  did  not 
show  him  the  orders,  because  he  did  not  demand  it.    He  acquiesced, 

I  exercised  the  command  until  evening  when  General  Slocum  arrived, 
about  6  or  7  o'clock.  His  troops  were  in  the  neighborhood,  for  thej 
apparently  had  been  summoned  up  before  I  arrived,  by  General  Howard 
possibly,  as  well  as  the  3d  Corps.  When  General  Slocum  arrived,  he 
being  my  senior,  and  not  included  in  this  order  to  me,  I  turned  the 
command  over  to  him.  In  fact  I  was  instructed  verbally  by  Gtoeral 
Butterfield,  Chief  of  Staff,  before  I  left  for  the  front,  that  I  was  to  do  so. 
When  I  arrived  and  took  command  I  extended  the  lines.  I  sent 
General  Wadsworth  to  the  right  to  take  posession  of  Culp^s  Hill  with 
his  division.  I  directed  General  Genr  -,  whose  division  belonged  to  the 
12th  Corjts  ( its  commander,  Gener.il  Slocum,  not  having  then  arrived), 
to  t^e  ^Kissession  of  the  high  grounJ  towards  Round  Top.  I  made  such 
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disposition  as  I  thought  nlse  and  proper.  Theemem;  evideDtlv  beliering 
llut  wc  were  reinforced,  or  that  our  wliole  orm^r  van  there,  dirconlinued 
tlivir  great  eBbrU,  and  the  hatllc  for  thnt  duyu'oa  victunU}'  aver.  There 
WW  firing  of  BTtUUry  and  ^rmishing  all  along  tlie  front,  bat  (lint  w 
Ilie  «nd  of  tlml  dsji's  halite.  By  verbal  inatruulions,  and  in  the  order 
which  t  liad  received  from  General  Meade,  I  was  directed  to  report, 
after  having  arrived  ou  the  ground,  whether  it  would  be  ncces8ar7  or 
wise  to  continue  to  Qght  the  hatile  at  Geltyiiburg,  or  whollier  it  was 
lUMiible  for  the  fight  to  be  had  un  llie  ground  General  Meade  had 
■el^dei].  About  4  o'clock  p.m.,  I  sent  word  by  Major  Mitchell,  aide- 
de-camp  K>  General  Meade,  tliat  I  would  hold  the  ground  unlil  dork, 
mauling  lo  allow  him  lime  to  decide  the  matter  for  liinuclf.  As  Boon 
an  t  liad  gotten  matters  arranged  to  mj  aatiafactlon,  and  saw  that  the 
troop*  were  being  formed  again,  and  I  felt  leeure ;  I  wrote  a  note  to 
Genenl  Meade,  and  informed  him  of  mf  views  of  the  ground  at 
Gil^tburg.  I  told  him  that  the  only  advantage  which  I  thought  it 
bod  was  lliat  it  could  be  readily  lurncd  h;  way  oF  Emmetuburg,  and 
tliat  the  ntadi  vera  dear  fur  an;  movement  he  might  mnlce.  I  had 
oniercd  all  llie  truJoa  back,  as  I  came  up,  to  clear  ibe  ruads. 

General  SiMule  hud  dirocled  my  corjB,  the  2d  Corps,  to  march  up 
lowMrds  Getlyeliurg,  mider  the  commnod  of  General  Gibbons-  When 
I  (band  iJiat  llie  enemy  bad  eeaacd  their  operallonsi  I  directed  General 
Oibboni  to  hall  hi*  corps  two  or  three  miles  behind  Gellvsbnrg,  In 
lUilDr  to  protect  our  rear  from  any  Bank  movement  of  the  enemy.  Then 
af  openuions  in  the  front  being  clo^d,  I  lumeil  the  command  over 
lo  GenervJ  Blucum,  and  iioniediuiely  starleil  lo  report  to  Geneml 
Mwde  in  detail  what  1  hail  done,  in  order  to  expret^s  my  views  clearly 
lo  biiii,  and  to  see  what  he  wat  disposed  to  do.  I  nylis  back,  and  found 
G«n«iml  Uevlo  about  0  o'clock.  lie  told  me  he  had  received  my  mc»- 
MgM  and  note,  and  had  decided  upon  llio  reprcnentationa  I  had  made, 
and  the  eiislcnce  of  known  fuoU  of  the  cane,  lo  light  at  Gettysburg, 
•nil  bad  ordered  all  tlie  corps  to  the  front.  That  was  the  end  of 
ojwrstiona  for  that  day. 

Od  the  third  day,  in  the  momiug,  lb«  eneniy  and  General  Slocum 
V(VP  fi  ^ood  (leal  engaged.    About  gift  t^r  tyo  o'clock  in  Iha  alteroon), 
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the  enemj  oommenoed  a  terrific  cannonade^  from  probably  one  ii 
dred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  front  of  the  line  oonned 
Cemetery  Hill  with  Boond  Top,  the  left  centre  commanded  by  j 
That  line  consisted  of  the  Ist^  2d,  and  Sd  Corps,  of  which  I  had 
general  command.  /  commanded  thai  whole  frond.  General  Qibb 
commanded  the  2d  Corps  in  my  absence,  Oeneral  Newton  the  Isl  CcM 
and  General  Bimcy  the  3d.  That  cannonade  oontinaed  for  prabi 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  enemy  then  made  an  assaolt  at  the  end 
that  time.  It  was  a  very  formidable  assaalt,  and  made,  I  ahonhl  jnd 
with  about  18,000  iniantiy.  When  the  columns  of  the  enemy  appeal 
it  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  the  centre  of  oar  line;  1 
after  marching  straight  out  a  little  distance,  they  seemed  to  indin 
little  to  our  left,  as  if  their  object  was  to  march  through  my  comma 
and  seize  Cemetery  Hill,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  their  intenti 
They  attacked  with  wonderful  spirit — ^nothing  could  have  been  m 
spirited.  The  shock  of  the  assault  fell  upon  the  2d  and  3d  diviaionc 
the  2d  Cori>A,  aHsifted  by  a  small  brigade  of  Vermont  troops,  togetl 
with  the  artillery  of  our  line,  which  fired  from  Round  Top  to  Cemet 
Hill  at  the  enemy  all  the  way  as  they  advanced  whenever  they  had 
opportunity.  Those  were  the  troops  that  really  met  the  assault* 
doubt  there  were  other  troops  tliat  &red  a  little,  but  those  were  \ 
Sj  ^  troops  that  really  withstood  the  shock  of  the  assault,  and  repulsed 

The  attack  of  the  enemy  was  met  by  about  six  small  brigades  of  < 
troops,  and  was  finally  repulsed  after  a  terrific  contest  at  very  d 
quarters,  in  which  our  troops  took  about  thirty  or  forty  colors  and  so 
4000  to  5000  prisoners,  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy  in  killed  i 
wounded.  The  repulse  was  a  most  signal  one,  and  that  decided  ) 
battle,  and  was  practically  the  end  of  the  fight  I  was  wounded  at  i 
close  of  the  assault,  and  that  ended  my  operations  with  the  army 
that  campaign.    I  did  not  follow  it  in  its  future  movements. 

Thai  praeticaUy  ended  the  fighting  of  the  halde  of  QeUytbvarg.  Th 
was  no  serious  fighting  there  after  that,  save  on  the  left,  in  an  advai 
by  a  small  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  made  very  sc 
afterwards  and  based  upon  our  success.  I  may  say  one  thing  here 
think  it  was  probably  an  unfortunate  thing  that  I  was  woqnded  at ' 

ii 
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uul  ffflallj  unfbrtanale  that  Geoeral  Gibbons  wofi  also 

1,  be<9aB«  Ihe  sbwnce  of  a  proiuinenl  commander,  wlio  koew 

new   thuroughly  at  such  a  momeiit  ae  Iliat,  was  a  great 

idraiitage.     I  iJiink  that  cur  line*  should  have  advanced  immedl- 

d  I  believe  we  ekoulil  have  wod  a  great  victory.  I  was  vciy  conS- 

it  ihai  lbs  adraace  would  be  made.     General  Meade  totd  ma  before 

\t  that  if  the  enemj  atUicked  me  be  intended  to  put  the  Sth  and 

Ah  Corps  oa  the  euemy'A  Boukj  thcroTore,  when  I  was  woiinded  ami 

i  <'iag  down  in  my  ambulanco  and  abuut  leaving  the  Geld,  I  diotal^d  n 

.  Aelo  (tMieral  Meade,  and  bild  him  if  he  would  put  in  the  6th  and  Gth 

'  '  <rpa  I  bdiered  he  would  win  a  great  victory.     I  asked  him  afterwarda 

iliea  I  ntamed  to  the  army  what  he  had  done  in  the  pcemLtea.     IIu 

jii  he  bad  ordered  the  movement,  but  the  troops  were  alow  in  tolk'ct- 

:3£.  sod  moved  eo  sluwly  that  nolKiog  was  doue  heforo  night,  except 

■■  -it  aoaie  of  the  Pen  osj  Ivan  in  Bc«ervei  went  out  and  met  Hood's  dlvi- 

.  :□,  it  «ai  nodeiBtood,  of  the  enemy,  and  actually  overthrew  it,  aasisted, 

.  -1  iIiMbi,  in  Bonio  measure,  hy  their  knowledge  of  ibeir  failure  in  i 

•  -"•V      There  were  only  two  diviaionB  of  the  enemy  on  our  extra 

''  ti,  opfNMie  Round  Top.  and  there  was  a  gap  in  their  line  of  one  mile 

'tint  their  ananlt  had  led,  and  I  believe  if  our  whole  line  had  advanced 

'ith  ■pirit  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  would  have  taken  all  their  arttl- 

.  :r  at  that  point.    I   think  that   waa  a  fault;    that   we  should   liiivd 

[  •-■'hed  the  enemy  there,  for  wo  do  not  otteo  catch  them  in  tjiat  petition  ; 

::>i  tbe  rule  is,  and  it  is  natural,  that  when  you  repulse  or  defeat  an 

.Tii'nijf  yon  should  pursuo  him;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  rare  thing  that 

.  >e  [vty  beala  another  and  does  not  pursue  him :  and  t  think  that  oi 

'.  I  it  ooesaioa  it  only  required  an  order  and  prompt  execution. 

I  hare  do  doubt  the  enemy  regarded  the  success  of  their  assault  a 

rtain.  M>  much  so  that  they  were  willing  to  expend  all  their  ammuni 

...II.     Thof  did  not  Buppotfo  (hat  any  troopa  oould  live  under  thut  can 

.nadei  bat  they  met  troops  that  had  been  so  accustomed  to  artillery  fire 

-.^:Lt  it  (lid  not  have  (he  eRect  on  them  that  they  expected.  It  was  a  moat 

terrific  and  a|>pa]|ing  cannonade, — one  possibly  hardly  ever  piralleleil. 

l^ueifKtn. — Was  there  ever,   in  any  battle  of  which  you  have  icadi 

aon  mttUletj  brought  into  action  than  in  that  battle? 
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^nncvr.— I  doobt  whether  there  has  erer  been  more   ooooentntel' 
upon  an  equal  space  and  opening  at  one  time.    I  think  there  hat  boM 
more  artillery  engaged  in  manj  battles,  but  do  not  believe  then  hM 
been  more  upon  both  sides  concentrated  on  an  equal  space. 

Quertion. — You  did  not  follow  the  army  from  there? 

Anmaer. — No,  sir ;  I  left  the  field  the  moment  the  fight  was  otce. 

Questum. — When  did  jou  join  the  armj  again  ? 

Ammmt, — ^I  did  not  join  it  again  until  sometime  in  Deoember,  idm 
active  operations  had  ceased.  I  was  then  ordered  bj  the  Secretaiy  «f 
War  into  the  States  from  whence  the  regiments  of  m  j  corps  came  to  fill 
them  up  bj  recruitment,  and  I  am  now  on  mj  return  to  the  annj. 

Qiitdion, — But,  with  equal  numbers,  jou  could  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  enemj  anywhere  under  equal  circumstances? 

Amwt. — No,  sir,  I  would  not.  In  fact  there  is  no  finer  army,  if  « 
fine,  in  existence  in  the  world  than  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Hm 
troops  will  do  anything  if  they  are  only  ordered.  If  they  have  not  made 
this  or  that  attack  it  is  because  their  commanders  did  not  order  them  to 
make  it. 

HEADqUABTEBS  AkMY  OP  THE  P0T03f  AC, 

July  Ist,  1863, 1:10  p,  K. 

COMMANDIKG  OfFICEB,  2d  GOBPS  (GENERAL  HaNCOCK)  .* 

The  Mfgor-Genend  commanding  has  just  been  informed  that  General 
Keynolds  has  been  killed  or  badly  wounded.  He  directs  that  you  torn 
over  the  conimand  of  your  Corps  to  General  Gibbons ;  that  you  proceed 
to  the  front,  and  by  virtue  of  this  order,  in  case  of  the  truth  of  General 
Reynolds'  death,  you  assume  the  command  of  the  corps  there  assembled, 
viz :  the  11th,  Ist,  and  3d,  at  Emmettsburg.  If  you  think  the  ground 
mid  position  there  a  better  one  to  fight  a  battle  under  existing  circum- 
stances, you  will  so  advise  the  General,  and  he  will  order  all  the  troops 
up.  You  know  the  General's  views,  and  General  Warren,  who  ia  fiilly 
aware  of  them,  has  gone  out  to  see  General  Reynolds. 

Lateb,  1:15  P.  M. — Reynolds  has  possession  of  Gettysburg,  and  the 
enemy  are  reported  as  falling  bock  from  in  front  of  Gettysburg.  Hold 
your  column  ready  to  move. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  BUTTERFIELD, 

M^'or-General  and  Chief  of  Stafl^ 
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A  CONFEDERATE  ACCOUNT. 

Major  Goldsborougli  of  the  1st  Maryland  Regi- 
ment writes  of  Hancock's  great  victory  : 

"OOodI  what  «(ire greeted  D>,an[I  iliedeaili-shrUk  rends  the  nli  on 
sitlet  U  Utu  tnnment  I  felt  a  Tiolenl  shock,  and  Tound  mysdf 
1IJ7  ati«leh«l  upoa  llie  ground.     In  the  cscilcment  I  fvlt  nut  the 
L  ftcul,  rtetins  upon  viy  elUtn,  anxiously  watdied  that  etriiggling 
OolomD,  did  I  say?    A  culumn  no  looger,  but  the  loin  and 
1  ba^mcata  of  one.     But  lleah  and  blood  could  not  Uve  in  audi 
B  handful  of  survivors  of  what  had  been  a  little  more  than 
jugbt  to  roach  the 

MW  General  Willcoz,"   write*  sn  English  ofGcer,   "  come  up  to 
J  Lee,  and  explain,  almoM  cxylng,  the  Binte  of  his  Brigade."  Gen- 
uLee  Imiucdialclf  shook  hands  with  him  aud  «nid  cheerfully,  "  Never 
1,  General,  all  this  has  been  ni;  fiiiilt.     It  is  I  that  have  lust  tliis 
fight,  and  yaa  miut  help  me  out  of  it  the  bent  way  yon  can." 

"Theeiieniy  Icaiied  ovur  tho  wall,  opened  Gre  along  the  whole  line, 
:i-l  daahod  forwaid,  running  at  fine  speed  aa  iLey  approached  the  in- 
.-  nchmeoia  on  tJie  hilL  Whvn  the  head  of  the  colunm  cntue  wiihin 
r  oinl-bUnk  range,  suddenly,  iho  seventy  guna  whioh  I.«e  suppoBod  ho 
'  -I  silcQced,  bat  which  liud  saved  llieir  ammunition  and  their Rtrenf^lh 
< -pcned  will)  >dU  the  fury  and  dcatb-dealin^  ardor  of  a  well  ImioL-d  ar- 
liXUrft  almight  from  front  to  rear,  diagonally  from  right  to  left,  and 
fronn  left  lo  right,  the  doable  charge  of  grape  and  canlaler,  the  shrapntl 
■phericMl  caie,  swept  anil  tore  in  (earful  bavoc  tliruugh  the  rolumns. 
Bat  the  infuriated  enemy  nubed  on  even  lo  (he  cannon's  mouth  Pick- 
ed** di*inua  carried  the  intrenchmcnt  in  (he  centn>,  and  foramomcnl  the 
hostUe  ooloia  wared  over  Ilancock'a  line.  J)ul  atmust  instantly  his 
labtnrj  dmre  back  the  enemy  who  had  already  forced  the  Artillery 
QMS  ftom  ih.lr  giinn." — J.  E,  Syplier'i  UUtiry  of  the  /Vniwylranio  Re- 
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Now  follows  the  judgment  of  a  Republican 
Boliiier,  Brigadier  General  J.  W.  Hofmann,  who 
comniftuded  the  Fifty-Sixth  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment in  the  battle  of  Gettyshurg.  In  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  read  by  him  before  the  Ilistorical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  March  8,  18S0,  he  spoke  of 
General  Hancock  as  follows,  after  describing  the 
progress  of  the  battle  up  to  a  certain  point 
General  Hofmann  is  one  of  those  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive men  who  recall  the  best  specimens  of  the  old 
school  soldier. 

'  It  became  evident,  as  we  moved  up  tlie  slope,  tbitt  we 
pruLcliing  a  pomC  where  the  to[iogrspUicnI  features  o(  Ibe  lucalilj 
wout'].  ID  some  measure,  compensaCu  for  tbe  absent  t'orps.  But  vrberc 
each  iodividual  brigade  or  reginicatal  couimuider  should  rcrorm  bit 
coiumand,  whether  upon  the  right  or  upon  llie  left,  seemed  to  be  a 
dilBcuIt  subject  to  decide,  tlie  orders  received  were  cooataally  conflkl- 
ing.  Under  these  circumstance*,  we  moved  up  tbc  slope,  and  at  the 
crest  met  a  group  uf  mounted  officers,  among  llioin,  on«  wbcse  qualities 
were  «acb  as  eminently  fitted  liim  for  the  critical  hour.  He  mw  before 
him  a  commingled  mass  of  troops.  Troops  of  tbe  armj  whoso  fortune* 
lie  had  sliarcd  from  its  birth.  He  knew  that  tho  dlKcipllne  lliat  hod 
been  Liatillcd  bv  him  who  had  organiied  them  into  ua  ■rm}' — that 
gmnd,  undaunted,  indestructible  Army  of  the  Potomac — w\i  stiU 
within  them.  Directing  this  division  to  reform  upon  the  right,  l]ll(^ 
one  upon  the  left,  it  was  but  a  short  time,  and  ho  had  wrought  onjar" 
from  chaos.  This  accomplished,  he  directed  the  occupation  of  Gulp's 
Ilill.    Tlie  hill  was  soon  occupied,  but  not  n  moment  loo  soon. 

The  Seventh  Indiana  of  our  brigade,  dc-tachod  in  tlie  uoming  for 
special  duty,  as  I  have  slated,  and  not  en;;aged  in  conflicts  with  the 
enemy,  rejoined  us  as  we  were  refurming  in  the  cemetery,  and  being  a 
compact  organizHtion,  it  was  sent  at  once  to  form  a  line  on  Culp'i 
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Jl^or  Grorer,  ib  romraanding  officer,  establiahed  ■  lioe  from  the  pin- 
Dnc]«  down  Id  the  foot  of  Ihe  easlem  slope,  and  on  hia  way  back  to  bis 
ccnlt^  cncouotereil  ■nd  copliiivd  it  scout  oflhe  Micmy.  wlio  liid  croraed 
Ui«  hill  before  thu  line  viu  c^Iablivbed,  aud  waa  on  big  way  luck  when 
^ptared,  with  the  report  tbnt  the  bill  was  not  occupied  by  our  ti^oops. 
GroTtr'B  lin«  of  pickets  was  noon  reiiifiirced  into  a  line  of  battle,  wbich, 
on  llie  fbllowing  evening,  iucce»riilly  repulsed  Ibe  desperate  assault 
inad«  bf  ibe  encm;  to  capture  the  Hill. 

Il  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  ihe  merit  for  restoring  order,  and 

the  foresight  in  directing  Iho  ocoopation  of  Culp'd  Hill,  have  foiled  to 

be  fiilly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  With- 

^^■ttCttlp'a  UitI  in  our  poesofion,  we  could  never  have  left  our  line  on 

^^Bpielery  BJdge  on  the  eccond  and  third  day  of  the  battle. 

^^PXhtU  tine  on  Chip's  Hill  became  the  hiEh  waler  line  of  [he  ddiil 

«ave  of  ihe  rebellUn,  thai  far  North  bad  hnman  slavery  again  carried 

her  nbacklrs,  and  from  tliot  line  il  ebbed  back,  bock  to  Appomattox. 

Mr.  Pronidcnt,  and  members  of  the  Iliaturical  Society,  whose  npeci.il 
pnnioce  it  is  to  collate  and  make  record  of  all  thai  concerns  Ihe  history 
of  OUT  grvM  Slate,  the  evcatfi  that  tmnapire  within  her  borders,  llio 
dndi  of  her  Dons.  I  de«irc  to  place  myself  upon  record  with  you  as 
■ying,  that  the  officer  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  a^i  having  rendered 
Kich  inratinwble  service  on  that  memorable  eveDing.  is  a  son  of  Peno- 
sylvatiia.    Hia  name  b  Wikfiewi  Scott  Hancock." 

It  was  at  the  very  moment  of  this  brilliant 
achievement  that  General  Hancock  was  wounded. 
He  was  laid  bleeding  on  the  gra.ss,  surrounded 
by  anxious  groups  of  officers  and  men.  "Shall 
we  not  carry  you  to  the  rear,  General?"  in- 
quired Colonel  Vesey,  who  was  near  him.  *'  No, 
I  thank  you,  Colonel,"  said  Hancock,  in  the  midst 
of  bin  pain,  calmly  adding:  "Attend  to  your 
commands,  gentlemen,  I  will  take  care  of  mysolf." 
In  connection  with  a  preceding  charge  on  Hancock's 
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corps  occurred  the  death  of  the  Confederate  Gene*] 
ral  Barksdale. 

I  have  said  I  knew  him  well.  I  can  see  hira 
now ;  his  pale  face,  dark  brown  hair ;  the  iinpas- 
eioned  orator  with  extreme  Southern  views,  yot 
full  of  that  peculiar  chivalry  which  belongs  to  the 
best  classes  of  the  South.  He  and  his  brother  Eth- 
elbert,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  politics,  have 
always  been  honorable,  high-minded  men. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  3rd,  the  storm 
of  the  battle  was  over.  The  retreat  of  the  enemy 
began  immediately  after  his  defeat.  He  literally 
stood,  not  upon  the  orJer  of  going,  but  went — and 
that  so  rapidly,  that  he  left  nearly  eight  thousand 
prisoners,  and  sick  and  wounded,  in  our  hands. 
The  aggregate  loss  of  Lee  was  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand men,  among  whom  were  seven  Generals  killed 
in  the  battle,  and  six  wounded.  He  lost  in  priso- 
ners, including  the  wounded,  thirteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Of  trophies,  there 
were  three  guns,  forty-one  colors,  and  of  smi 
arms,  twenty-four  thousand  nine  hundred 
seventy  eight. 

During  the  severest  part  of  this  great  battle, 
there  was  a  time  when  the  troops  in  command  of 
the  gallant  General  Bimey,  since  dead,  were  in 
imminent  peril;  and  a  large  force  of  the  enem_\', 
sweeping  furiously  down  from  the  contiguous  hills. 
had  nearly  environed  him  in  their  deadly  embraci'. 
General  Ilancock,  perceiving  the  danger  from  his 
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centre,  placed  Iiimaelf  at  the  lieaJ  of  a  picked  di- 
vision, and  dashed  rapidly  forward  to  the  scene. 
His  gallant  approach  was  noticed  by  all,  and  those 
who  were  nearest  to  him  among  the  participants  of 
the  sanguinary  struggle,  felt  sure  that  some  im- 
portant and  brilliant  movement  wafl  in  hand.  Ap- 
proaching the  disordered  lines,  he  said:  "Gen.  Bir- 
■Bey,  you  are  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy."   "  I 
^^Bow  it,  General  Hancock,"  replied  Birney ;  "  I  am 
^Kuiig  my  best  against  a  superior  fl»rce."    "  I  have 
'     brought  you  these  reinforcements,"  continued  Han- 
cock, pointing  his  hand  toward  the  rapidly  coming 
troops,     "You  will  place  them  at  your  discretion, 
General  Birney ;  General  Willard,  in  immediate 
command,  will  fight  the  men.''     The  balls  of  the 
infuriate   enemy,    who    had    been    bitterly   disap- 
[lointed  at  the  reception  given  him  by  the  lines  of 
Hancock,  were  flying  through  the  air  like  a  driving 
^torrn  of  hail.     Gen.  Hancock  coolly  maintained 
his  seat  on  horseback,  and  watched,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  dispositions  made  of  the  reinforcements 
he  had  so  op{H)rtunely  brought.     Then  he  turned 
^^le  head  of  his  horse  towarda  another  part  of  the 
^^^ly  contested  field.    At  that  moment  a  ball  passed 
^HMrhim  and  struck  directly  in  the  forehead  of  Gen. 
^TilWd,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  The  look  of  Han- 
cock at  that  instant  is  indescribable.    He  gazed  si- 
lently on  hia  fallen  and  gallant  companion  in  armn, 
and  glanced  his  searching  eye  to  note  its  effects  ou 
the  men.     Every  man  was  at  his  post,  fighting 
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bravelv  still,  as  the  new  commander  stepped  i 
ward  to  the  vacant  place. 

As  the  two  Generals,  Hancock  and  Bimej,  it 
rapidiv  along*  reviewing  the  lines,  giving  ord 
and  words  of  encouragement,  the  brave  felk 
who  lay  wounded  in  their  path  would  raise  the 
selves  up  from  the  crimson  grass,  and  answer  w 
cheers :  "  General,  we're  driving  them !  hurra] 
Regardless  of  their  own  sufferings,  thej  rejoic 
thus  in  the  triumph  of  our  country,  some  of  th< 
amid  the  very  agonies  of  death.  ^^  It  was  m^ 
than  we  could  bear,"  said  General  Bimey,  relati 
the  scene,  as  he  remembered  how  his  own  tears,  a 
those  of  Hancock,  fell  among  those  dying  beroec 

'*  Whmt  gem  hath  dropped  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain  ? 
The  tear  most  sacred  shed  for  others'  pain ; 
That  starts  at  once,  bright,  pare,  from  pity's  mine. 
Already  polished  bj  the  Hand  Divine." 

It  is  no  wonder  to  us,  when  we  become  famil 
with  such  incidents  as  these  in  the  career  of  d 
Hancock,  that  he  should  be  so  dear  to  the  bea 
of  his  men.  Where  the  roar  of  battle  was  1 
loudest,  he  was  sure  to  be  present,  if  in  his  pov 
to  be.  Where  his  gallant  soldiers  fell  the  fastc 
he  was  always  certain  to  be  near.  The  humbl 
man  in  the  ranks  never  passed  unnoticed.  ] 
rtianly,  commanding  presence  acted  like  a  cha 
wherever  seen,  and  his  well-chosen  words  pasi 
like  an  electric  force  from  rank  to  rank."  * 

*  Part  of  tills  chapter  is  taken  from  the  admirable  little  book,  "  '^ 
field,  The  Lawyer's  Son,'*  written  hy  Mr.  Dennison,  Cftecn  yean  a£ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CEMETEEY   HILL. 


•'  y^EMETERY  HILL  hu  become  consecreUd  grounJ.     Two  of 

I     1   the   nurble  statues  oraainentiiig   llie  pedestal   pcmonifv   War 

^"'^    tux)  History.      Wor,  aymbolited  by  a  eoldjer  resting  from   the 

conflicti  iiaiTalee  lo  HlBlory  ihe  story  of  the  struggle,  aad  tlie  deeiia  of 

tbe  taatttt-betom  irho  fell  Id  that  famous  bntlle. 

The  htMoriiui  of  the  future  ulio  eaaays  to  leli  the  lale  of  Octljeburg 

inul«rtakes  an  oneTOti!  ta«k,  a  higli  TeBponalLjility,  a  sacred  tniHl.     Above 

■  11  thin^ri'.  jd^ce  and  tnith  Rbould  dvell  in  his  mind  and  heart.    Then, 

-Jippine  his  pe>  as  it  were  in  the  crimson  tide,  the  aunshine  of  heaven 

i^hting  Ilia  page>  giTing  '  honor  to  whom  honor  a  due,'   doing  eren 

jrcftlci?  to  tbeEplendid  valor  alike  of  friend  and  foe,  be  niuy  telt  iha 

wnrld  liaw  tbe  funii  descended  in  sLreamA  of  fire,  and  llie  flooiN  came  in 

tilllnws  of  rebellion,  and  the  winds  blew  in  blasts  of  fraternal  execration, 

^■miA  beat  upon  the  fabric  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  that  it  fell  not,  fort 

^^^^idng  oa  Uic  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  wiu  fbiiDded  upon  a 

^Kp^c"  WiNFizLD  B.  Hancock. 

HISTORIC  JUDGMENT  UPON  HANCOCK  AND  GETTTSBUHG. 
When  I  come  to  this  part  ai  ray  subject  I  am 
appalled  at  the  superabundance  of  material.  It  ia 
not  ooly  the  quality  but  the  quantity  of  comment 
and  eoiameadation  that  makes  the  task  of  selec 
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tion  fairly  herculean.  I  discard  that  marvellous 
repository,  the  "  Letters  of  the  Private  Soldiers," 
not  because  they  are  not  the  best,  but  simply  be- 
cause to  choose  would  be  invidious.  And  for  the 
same  reason  I  must  pass  over  the  multitudinous 
material  furnished  by  the  daily  newspapers.  There- 
fore I  venture  to  present  from  more  carefully  stud- 
ied descriptions  something  which  may  serve  to  fix 
the  great  fiicts  more  firmly  in  the  American  mind 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  accomplished  soldier  now 
before  the  American  people  for  the  highest  office  in 
their  gift 

First  I  give  a  passage  from  the  graphic  recital  of 
the  stirring  deeds  of  an  eventful  day,  from  the  pen 
of  that  fine  soldier,  General  St.  Clair  A.  Mulhol- 
land,  a  participant  in  the  battle,  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Timesy  February  14,  1880  : 

HANCOCK  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

"  However,  all  wan  not  jet  lost  Meade  had  again  thought  of  Han- 
cock, and  as  yesterday  he  sent  him  to  stop  the  rout  of  the  First  and 
Eleventh  Corps,  so  to-day  he  orders  him  to  assume  command  on  the  left 
Once  more  he  is  in  the  fight  A  half  hour  of  daylight  yet  remains; 
.but  it  is  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  rally  some  of  our  scattered  troope, 
face  them  once  more  to  the  front,  gather  reinforcements,  drive  back  tlie 
enemy,  and  restore  our  broken  lines.  At  Waterloo,  Wellington  peti- 
tioned God  for  "  night  or  Bluchcr."  At  Grettyxburg,  on  this  evening, 
we  had  no  Blucher  to  pray  for.  Our  whole  force  was  up ;  but,  while 
omitting  the  last* part  of  the  great  Englishman's  prayer,  we  had  every 
reason  to  adopt  the  first  portion.  As  the  fight  was  closing  upon  the 
left  of  our  army,  Ewell  was  striking  a  terrific  and  successful  blow  on 
the  right    As  we  re-formed  our  division  on  the  Taneytown  road,  and 
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^^er  the  rough  handling  we  hnd  leceUed,  had  some  difficiillj  in  get- 

ihing*  in  shape,  we  heard,  away  to  the  riglit  and  rear,  the  yelk  of 

the  Louieiana  Tigera  as  the/  rushed  over  our  voAt  at  Gulp's  Ulll. 

mas  the  most  aniioui  hour  of  all  in  the  great  buttle.     We  had 

been  driren  on  (he  left,  and  on  the  rigliC  the  relia  bad  Gffi>cled  s  lodg- 

lur  works,  one  of  our  strongest  poaitions,  and  were,  in  fact,  la 

without  any  adequate  force  to  oppose  Ihcm.    Another  hour  of 

If  light,  and  unless  some  miracle  had  interrened,  we  would  most  likely 

left  Oetlysbui^  without  waiting  to  bid  llie  inhabitants  good  ove- 

aiag.     But,  roriunalely  for  ua,  there!  wita  no  Joshua  uround  Lee's  head- 

qoartere,  so  the  sun  went  down  on  alraauac  time,  utterly  regardless  of. 

Ute  little  troubli;a  that  we  were  trying  to  BCtlle.     Darkness  fell  upon 

•cene,  and  prevented  ilie  Johnniea  from  taking  ftirlber  sdvuitoga 

(heir  sacc«s«,  ^ving  us  a  chance  to  repair  our  disaslera.    Few  of  us 

ipt  during  lii'u  night.    Our  division  went  back,  and  vsa  put  in  posi- 

Cemelcry  Bidge  by  General  Ilancock,  who  all  the  night  long 

ibur«d  to  strengthen  tliis  line.    The  men  galhered  rocka  and  fencc- 

them  to  er«ct  a  light  breastwork." 

THE  THIRD  OF  JULY, 

At  this  tninulluonii  moment  we  wiinessed  a  deed  of  heroiHm  stick  an 
*e  are  apt  to  allrlbute  only  to  kniglils  of  the  olden  time.  Hancock, 
mounted  and  acmnipnnied  by  his  staff',  Major  Mitchell,  Captain  Harry 
Bingham,  Captain  Isaac  Porker  and  Cnplain  E,  P.  Bronson,  with  the 
flag  flying  in  the  hands  of  a  brave  Irishman.  Private  James  Wells, 
the  Sixth  New  York  Cavalry,  started  at  ihe  right  of  his  line,  whera 
jotna  the  Taneylown  road,  and  slswly  rode  along  [be  terrible  crest  In 
astreme  left  of  his  position,  while  shot  and  sliell  roarc:!  and  cnisbed 
around  him,  and  every  moment  tore  great  gap?  iu  the  ranks  at  his  side. 
"Slorm'd  at  with  iiliot  and  shell, 
Boldly  Ihey  rode,  and  well." 
t  wa*  a  gallant  dead,  and  withal  not  a  reckleis  exposure  of  life ;  for 
presence  and  calm  demeanor  of  the  commander  as  he  passed  through 
Ihe  linta  of  lii«  meo,  set  them  an  example  which  an  hour  later  bore 
good  traiL 
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**  At  this  moment  ailenoe  reigned  along  oor  whole  line.  With  arms  li 
a  '  right  nhoulder  shift,'  the  division  of  Longstreet's  corps  moved  tw 
ward  with  a  preciiiion  that  was  wonderfallj  beautiful.  It  is  now  oar 
tarn,  and  the  lines  that  a  few  moments  before  seemed  so  still,  dov 
teemed  with  animation.  Eighty  of  our  guns  open  their  brasen  mootlis; 
solid  shot  and  shell  are  sent  on  their  errand  of  destmction  in  qnick 
sucuession.  AVe  see  them  fall  in  countless  numbers  among  the  adTao- 
cing  troops.  The  accuracy  of  our  fire  could  not  be  excelled ;  the  mis- 
siles strike  right  in  the  ranks,  tearing  and  rending  them  in  ereiy  direc- 
tion. The  ground  over  which  they  have  passed  is  strewn  with  dead 
and  wounded.  But  on  they  come.  The  gaps  in  the  ranks  are  dosed 
as  soon  as  made.  They  have  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  pass  exposed 
to  our  fire,  add  half  the  distance  is  nearly  passed.  Our  gunners  now 
load  with  cannister,  and  the  efiect  is  appalling;  but  still  they  march  on 
Their  gallantry  is  past  all  praise — ^it  is  sublime.  Now  they  are  within 
a  hundred  yards.  Our  infantry  rise  up  and  pour  round  ailer  round 
into  these  heroic  troops. 

THE  GALLANT  MEN  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

"  At  Waterloo  the  Old  Guard  recoiled  before  a  less  severe  fire.  But 
there  was  no  recoil  in  these  men  of  the  South — they  marched  right  on 
OS  tliough  tliey  courted  death.  They  concentrate  in  great  niunbers  and 
strike  on  the  most  advanced  part  of  our  line.  The  crash  of  the  mus- 
ketry and  the  cheers  of  the  men  blend  together.  The  Philadelphia 
brigade  occupy  this  point.  They  are  fighting  on  tlieir  own  ground  and 
for  their  own  State,  and  in  the  bloody  hand-to-hand  engagement  which 
ensues,  the  Confederates,  though  fighting  with  desperate  valor,  find  it 
impotsible  to  dislodge  them — they  are  rooted  to  the  ground.  Seeing 
how  utterly  hopeless  further  efibrt  would  be,  and  knowing  the  impossi- 
bility of  reaching  their  lines,  should  they  attempt  a  retreat,  lai^  num- 
bers of  the  rel>cls  lav  down  their  arms,  and  the  battle  is  won.  To  the 
lefl  of  the  Philadelphia  brigade  we  did  not  get  to  such  close  quarters. 
Seeing  the  utter  annihiladon  of  Pickett's  troops,  the  division  of  Wilcox 
and  others  on  their  right  went  to  pieces  almost  before  they  got  within 
muBkct-rangc.    A  few  here  and  there  ran  away,  and  tried  to  regain 
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mKDj  laid  down  llietr  arius,  and  came  ir 
BUi«  EDost  crtlicol  momeiit  Hancock  Tell,  amon^  his  men,  OQ  tlie  line 
B  Vcnaoot  brigade,  deaperatelf  wounded;  but  he  continued 
)ct  the  ligbl  until  vLrtor?  was  usured,  and  then  Lo  scat  M^ur 
ell  to  unnouDce  llie  glad  tidings  ta  the  commander  of  tiie  arm/. 
1  be:  *Te11  Qenccal  Meade  that  tlie  troops  nuder  my  command 
I  repaliied  the  asaolt  ot  the  incmr,  who  ara  now  Qyiag  in  all 
I  mj  fronl.'  'Saj  to  General  nancoclc,'  said  Mead^  in 
mT'  'I  regret  ciceedingly  that  he  is  wounded,  and  I  thank  hitu  for 
try  and  myself  for  the  service  he  had  rcndcrod  ti>-dny."  Truly, 
keonntry  mav  ihank  General  Uancock,  as  Cocgrees  aRerwurds  did, 
K}iiB  great  senice  on  that  £e[d." 

:  Ibouaaud  prisonera  were  sent  Ui  the  rear,  and  we  gathered  up 

r-lbre«  regimental  itandards  in  front  of  the  Second  Corps,     The 

siding  houn  of  davUght  during  this  day  were  occupieil  in  caring 

^  ibrvoanded,  looking  over  the  field  and  talking  over  the  incidents 

■  fhe  CghL  Iblnny  noble  ofGccrs  and  men  were  loft  on  both  sides,  and  in 

J  hospital  ihey  died  in  hundreds  during  the  afternoon  and 

The  Bubcl  Qencml,  Armistcad,  died  in  this  way.     As  he  wa-i 

1101?  to  tho  rear  Iio  was  mot  by  Captain  Ilarry  Bingham,  of  Han- 

hfs  lUff,  who,  getting  oET  his  borae,  asked  htm  if  he  coald  do  aiiy- 

l  for  him.    Armistead   replied  to   take  hi*  watch   and  spun  to 

d  Hancock,  that  Ihej  might  be  sent  to  his  relatives.     Ilit  wishes 

-mm  complied  with,  Qeneral  Hancock  sending  them  to  his  relatives  at 

the  fint  opportnnily,    Armisteoii  was  a  brave  soldier  with  a  cbivalcic 

pwwice,  and  came  forward  in  front  of  his  brigade  waving  his  sword. 

nuihrH  through  the  body  and  fell  inside  of  our  line.     Bonie  of 

rounded  rebels  showed  considcraliio  animosity  towards  our  men. 

I  0«»  ti  ih»m  who  lay  mortally  wounded  in  front  of  ihe  Siity-ninth 

^luvlrania,  sullenly  rcfuaed  to  be  taken  to  the  honpital,  saying  tliat 

bs  Binied  lo  die  right  there  on  the  field  where  he  ftU.    The  scene 

*>  Iflngstreel's  charge  waa  indescribable.     In  front  of  the  Philadul- 

[*i»  brigade  the  dead  lay  in  great  heaps.     Dismounted  guns,  ruins  of 

«pl')Jed  caisaons,  dead  and  mulUated  men  and  horses,  wore  piled  up 

if^iiKr  in  every  direatloa. 
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SCENES  OX  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

**  Tho  Colonel  of  one  of  Pickett's  regiments  Imy  dead.  Lis 
daiiping  the  bodjr  of  his  brotliect  who  was  Miyor  of  his  regiment ;  thef 
were  rcmarkablj  handsome  men  and  grcatlj  resembled  each  other. 
Out  on  the  field  where  Longstreet's  cor|)s  had  passed  thousands  of 
wounded  were  laying.    We  had  no  means  of  reaching  these  poor  iel- 
lowis  and  man/  of  them  lay  there  between  the  lines  until  the  morning 
of  tlio  fifth.     On  tho  fourth  we  lay   quietly  all  day*  awaiting  the 
next  event.    Tho  enemy  could  bo  seen  moving  about  on  Seminary 
Ikidgc.    Welcome  supplies  came  up  and  were  issued.    All  liands  felt 
cheerful,  but  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  battle  was  over 
or  whether  the  rcDcls  were  getting  ready  for  some  new  movement  pre- 
vcntctl  us  from  celebrating  the  national  anniversary  in  a  proper  manner. 
Once  in  a  while  the  Bharp-shootcrs  would  try  their  skill  on  some  of  oar 
|KH)plc  to  let  na  know  they  were  still  there.    The  stench  from  tho  dead 
became  intolerable,  and  wo  tried  to  escape  it  by  digging  up  the  ground 
and  burying  our  facofl  in  the  fresh  earth.    On  tho  morning  of  the  fifth 
we  found  the  enemy  had  gone,  and  then  what  a  scene !     I  think  (he 
fact  WJ18  first  discovered  by  the  troops  on  Gulp's  Hill,  and  what  a  cheer 
went  up  I    A  cheer  tliat  swelled  into  a  roar  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
l)oyd  on  (\>nictcry  Hill,  rolled  along  the  crest  to  Kound  Top  and  then 
back  again.    Cheers  from  the  Philadelphia  Brigade,  that  stood  a  living 
wall,  against  which  tho  hosts  beat  in  vain.    Cheers  for  Meade,  the 
SDidier,   •*  without  fear  or  reproach/'  who  hero  began,  with   a  great 
victory,  his  illustrious  career  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac.   Cheers  for  Hancock,  who  had  stemmed  tho  tide  of  defeat  on  the 
first  day  and  selected  tho  ground  on  which  this  glorious  victory  was 
achieved,  who,  on  the  second  day,  had  again  stopped  the  tide  of  Rebel 
victory  and  restored  our  shattered  lines,  and  on  the  third  day  had  met 
and  repulsed  the  final  assault,  on  which  Twee's  all  was  staked,  and  won 
the  battle  that  was  really  the  death-blow  to  tho  rebellion. 

"  And  then  we  gathered  up  witli  tender  care  and  consigned  to  earth 
our  noble  dead. 

When  wiil  their  glory  fade  ? 
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fT«id«edtb«7baveD0t  died  in  vain,  The  good  lhp/haveaccoin|ili«heiI 
I  forever,    niatorf  will  record  in  glowing  wonU  llii'i'  licroic 
a  And  gloriviu  death." 


"  Wbcn  General  Meade  relieved  Geaeral  Hooker  in  rommaDd  of  the 

ArmTofihePotoionc,  and  commenced  ibt.'  movement  into  Pennsylvania 

in  pursuit  of  Lee,  he  kept  the  Second  Corps  oq  the  centre  of  the  line  of 

mftn:li  ;  aiid  when  on  llie  moiniiig  of  the  Ift  of  Julj  lie  found  that  tbe 

left  wing  of  his  armj  had  struck  the  enemy,  and  Reynolds  had  tkllcni 

Teinmagfreat  conGdence  in  Hancock,  he  sent  him  upon  Ihe  field  1o 

■  MiMiiii  anpreme  command.    Upon  hli  arrival  ho  found  afTuin  in  great 

(TZlmiiity.    Tlie  First  and  Eleventh  Cor[>s  had  alone  been  pitted  ogainat 

n  full  half  of  the  rebel  armr,  and  broken  nnil  bleeding  were  retreating 

Oirongh  tbe  loirn  to  Cem?Icry  Ilill,  where  the  well -plan  ted  artillery  of 

Stnnvtlir  formed  ihe  nnclcun  for  rallyiog.and  where  ha  fia*  at  a  glance 

a&Torable  point  for  making  a  Ktimd.     It  wus  with  a  thrill  of  glad- 

Mtliallhe  weary  and  begrimed  luildiara  bailed  the  face  of  the  good 

Iloward,  the  leader  of  the  Eleventh  Corp,  who  had  been  in 

lanJ,  was  already  (hero.     Ilnncock  mode  known  his  inslmclions 

I  thilhi  bad  onlera  lo  assume  command  from  (ieneral  Meade.     General 

f  Qurud  TTjilied.  '  All  right,  Ilancoclt,  go  ahead.' 

"Ilinnck  had  an  excel  lent  mi  11  lory  eye.  lie  could  take  in  at  n  glance 
tlwidnaugegand  defects  of  a  great  hntlle-field.  he  charadcr  and 
"•"pillion  of  the  army,  too,  were  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  IIU  fimt 
nt  ■»  In  Nctire  immediate  Batety,  and  to  prenerve  it  until  darlmeBS 
^wUojwe,  when  he  eould  retire  lo  a  new  jwMtion,  if  neceaaary ;  for 
H  fetUcacral  MenJe  bad  not  decided  where  ho  would  Eght  Hancock 
wiiulruetpd  before  leaving  head -qua rtera  to  look  for  good  poeitiona 
**  li«  rmie  up.  lie  wax  pleased  wilh  the  Geltyxhiirg  ground,  and  m 
nioliSfd  Uade,  ibougb  be  detected  ita  inherent  wcaltoea*  in  ils  liability 
lobeiamcd  upon  on  the  left.  IXIh  dlnpoHittona  were  wisely  made-  The 
raolnie  Wadswonh  was  tent  to  Gulp's  Hill  to  cover  tbe  little  raving 
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Ihftt  make*  up  in  rear  ot  Cemetery  Hill,  and  there  also  be  posUd  tba 
ardUerj  of  SleTens.  To  the  indomitable  Geatj  wna  giveo  the  tuIi 
ble  ground  Btrelching  (owsrda  Roand  Top.  The  Elereoth  Corps  wa« 
diipoeed  opoo  the  crcat  of  Cemetery  Bidge.  Along  ihe  open  ground  on 
the  left  Bank  he  placed  the  watchful  Buford,  and  in  rear  of  oil.  aa  a 
reserre,  the  dauntless  Doubledar,  with  the  remnants  of  the  FirM  Curp^ 
grim  veterans  who  had  all  dav  long  received  unmoved  a  baptiam  of  fire. 
"  When  the  Iroopa  had  bc«u  po«[ed  and  all  seemed  eecure,  he  tnmel 
ovar  the  command  to  Slocum,  about  7  p.m.,  who  had 
and  who  also  ranked  him,  and  relumed  to  head -quarters. 
waa  approved,  and  hia  dispoaitions  were  carried  out  in  every  partieii-' 
lar  by  Ueade  nhea  he  came  upon  the  field.  On  the  afterDoon  of  the 
following  day,  when  the  lomndo  of  battle  burst  npon  the  army,  and 
Sickles  was  wounded  and  big  gallant  Third  Corps  crushed,  Meade  called 
for  Hancock,  nod  put  him  in  command  of  that  corps  also,  in  addition  la 
the  Second  Corps  and  otiier  troops  ho  was  commnnding,  and  by  vigo> 
Toai  and  cnreriil  cflorta  he  succeeded  in  bringini;  into  form  and  order 
iho  Third  Corpa.  On  the  evening  of  this  verj  eventful  day,  when 
the  Louisiana  Tigers  made  their  furious  charge  upon  Cemetery 
Hill,  without  waiting  for  orders — knowing  that  peril  was  imminent 
— h«  Rent  Ciirroirs  brigade  to  the  rescue,  which,  advancing  npon  the 
run,  came  in  time  to  repel  the  asxanlt.  Ta  speaking  of  this  event  aller- 
wards,  Ilancock  said  that  ha  felt  ia  hu  bunca  that  there  was  urgent 
need  of  help.  (^  the  third  day  of  the  battle  tha  grand  charge  of 
Longslreel  fell  full  npon  Hancock's  corps ;  and  gallantly  was  it  met  and 
ita  mused  columns  swept  ana;  as  flax  by  fire  lu  the  midst  of  this 
terrilic  oiiacl,  an<l  when  the  whole  heavens  were  wrupt  in  flame,  whila 
dashing  over  the  ground  unhecdiug  danger,  ho  was  sinick  and  severely 
wounded,  tailing  from  his  horse  on  his  line  ofbattle.  He  was  laid  in 
an  ambulance,  but  refused  to  lea ve the  field  nntil  he  saw  the  enemy  beaten 
and  victory  perching  upon  his  standards.  Nor  waa  tlie  bleeding  hero 
yet  contenL  '  When  I  was  wounded,'  be  najs,  '  and  lying  down  in 
my  ambulance  and  about  leaving  the  fielil,  I  dictated  a  note  to  Gcneml 
Ueade,  and  told  him  if  he  would  put  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corpa,  1 
believed  he  would  win  a  grvat  victory.'     By  a  joint  reeolution  of  Coo- 
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I,  fae  received  the  ihaolui  of  ifaal  bodj  far  '  liia  gallant,  meritorious, 
I  CDO^icuous Berrico  ia  tluil  great  uid  decisive  victory.'" 


!BN  VIEW  OF  THE    BATTLE  OF   GETTTSBURG. 
I  the  Southern  Eeview,  of  April,  1S69. 

ettvabui^  macks  the  perioil  of  a  mott  formidable  irniplioa  made 

■rtiu  into  the  Noithem  territorf.      In  wviglit  of  ulillcry, 

I  tntmber  of  men  scttuttij  engaged,  it  probablj  eiceeile<l  any  liallle 

M  wax.     Oo  its  issue  hung,  pcrhapa,  (be  fate,  for  llie  time,  of  one 

K»«  uf  the  large  Norltiern  cities.     The  very  date  of  iu  occurrence, 

(t  eve  of  liie  Fourth  of  July,  bos  added  lo  the  iinpresijion  it  \\an 

It  baa  seemed  to  many,  the  turning  point  of  a  couieat  of  which 

■lAifideT  won  but  a  tremeaduus  death-struggle. 

e  FeiWnil  line  wan  l)rok(.'n.  the  guns  caplurod  and  the  troops  hold- 

a  pat  lo  Sight,  and  his  farc«s  right  nnd  left  promptly  HcatterDd. 

f  would  Lave  added  another  to  the  list  of  Ihe  disaslera  of  the 

f  Uie  Potomac,  bat  Hancock  aerUd  hnueif  wilh  grtai  »k3l  and 

ftloilaylkepreetiUmtqfA^aiL  The  troops  onboth  sides  were  burled 

a  flaaks;  others  were  brought  up  on  his  front.    Then  after 

It  but  terrible  struggle,  la  which  all  his  brigade  eonimaodere  nnd 

J  all  his  regimental  cammandera  went  down,  and  Pickett,  leaving 

1  half  his  division  dead,  wounded  or  prisoners,  was  drivi-n 

Ulii«  Confeilerale  lines.    The  brigades  on  hit  right  moved  up 

ia  npuUc  lo  attack,  but  did  not  reach  the  works  before  they  were 


J  Lee  Bucreedod  in  liis  hold  dash  against  the  Federal 
m  il,  with  the  loss  of  its  immense  artillery,  from  Semi- 
!^  Ihe  advantage  thus  gained  would  hnve  been  most  important 
Mfedeni-y.  It  would  open  Pennsylvaiua  la  him  for  the  time, 
^nUpwnlily  have  given  him  Baltimore,  wonld  have  canscd  Iho  re- 
^  <i  Chnenl  Grant,  and  the  abandonment  of  tlic  !!ucceisful  union 
•^iwpi  la  the  Southwest,  and  might  possibly,  though  not  probably, 
"f  Kfrnphened  the  peace  party  in  the  North  aulBcicntly  to  have 
*™°''|  rihwTiaiiri  like  liiuolu  admiQistralion.    Il  wa«  Ikn  proafwot 
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of  ihcae  gmim  that  reoondled  General  Lee  to  deli?er  battle  wImd 
found  it  imminent ;  the«  were  all  proceeMi  which  tremhled  in  the 
ance  for  three  dmjs,  and  which  would  have  been  hi%  had  he  at  an/ 
during  that  period  beciv  able  to  secure  a  combined  and  aimnlt 
attack  on  the  Federal  position." 

•Their  terrible  repulse  on  the  afternoon  of 
third   of  July,   when   General    Hancock   hui 
back  their  impetuous  columns,  was  the  real  op] 
tunity  for  the  surrender,  which  was  postponed  untill 
April,  1865.   The  Confederates  were  flying  towarGb:. 
the  Potomac,  at  Williamsport,  and   a  sad,  sad. 
Fourth  of  July  it  was  for  them.    While  they  were 
])ushing  forward  their  wagons,  filled  with  wounded 
and  prisoners,  their  leaders  looked  back,  fearing  ^ 
pursuit,  and  expecting  every  minute  to  be  struck,  ' 
as  they  staggered  on.    The  whole  North  was  filled 
with  delight.     General  Hancock's  passage  home- 
ward was  a  triumphal  ovation,  although  he  wM 
suffering  terribly  from  his  wounds.     In  the  mean- 
while, the  Confederate  leaders  were  doing  their  best 
to  rally  and   compose   their  demoralized  troops. 
Longstreet  and  Lee  were  busy  in  comforting  th6 
llvin<;  and  in  healing  the  hurts  of  the  wounded. 
Of  the  conduct  of  the  latter  officer,  an  eye-witncs* 
wrote : 


"  If  Long8trcet*8  behaviour  was  admirable,  that  of  General  Lee 
perfectly  Hublimc.  He  was  engaged  in  rallying  and  encouraging  tht 
broken  troops,  and  was  riding  about,  a  little  in  front  of  the  wood,  quitt 
alone — hi8  staff  l)oing  engaged  in  a  similar  manner  further  to  the  rear. 
His  face,  which  is  always  placid  and  cheerful,  did  not  show  signs  of  the 
allghtest  di^uppointment,  care,  or  annojancc;  and  he  was  addreaaing  to 
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ereiy  soldier  he  met  a  fev  words  of  encouragenteat,  sncli  b8  '  all  Ihia 
will  come  out  right  in  the  end;  we  will  talk  it  overaftcrwftnia;  but 
oieinwhile  oU  good  men  must  rally ;  wewanC  all  good  and  true  men 
jiiit  now,  etc'  llu  gjiuke  lo  all  the  wounded  mon  tliBt  pnased  him,  and 
the  (lightly  wounded  he  exhorted  '  to  hind  up  their  hurta  aod'  take  a 
mmket'  in  this  emergency-  Very  few  fnileil  to  aoHwcr  liia  appcol,  nnd 
1  saw  many  badly  wounded  men  take  olT  iheir  liata  and  cheer  biru. 
Jleeaid  lo  dk,  'This  has  beea  a  uid  day  for  us,  Colonet— a  sad  daj-; 
but  we  cnn't  always  expect  to  gain  Ticloriea.' " 

''Tills  was  llie  liul  oOeDsive  sally  attempted  by  Lee.  He  was  likusi'ir 
ihoroughly  canTinccd  of  the  hopeleraneEs  of  the  undertaking,  nnd  the 
fire  of  his  troop*  was  quenched  in  blood.  'The  ^vere  lose  sustained 
by  the  army,  and  the  reduclioii  of  ila  ammuuitiou,'  he  mildly  8a_Y«, 
'  rendered  another  attempt  to  dialodge  the  enemy  inadviaablc.' 

Swmton  says: 

"The  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  rcteniion  of  a  fuot- 
n?  long  enough  on  loyal  soil  lo  so  work  upon  the  North,  thnt  under 
:  !<.'  ooRibined  pressure  of  its  own  fears,  the  uprising  of  reactionary 
<  iMiienIa  at  home,  and  perhaps  llie  influence  ol  the  powers  abroad,  it 
might  be  dispaned  to  sue  fur  peace.  He  had  ample  means  for  the  con- 
duct of  Uic  enterprise,  which  was  of  itself  not  extravagant,  and  it  is 
Mpa  tJiU  any  mjlilnfy  operation  preaents  greater  assurance  of  sucrowf 
than  Lee  hod  of  attaining  his  end  of  conquering  a  peace  on  NortLcm 
h>il. 

" Thia  iielng  Ro,  wo  exa  rise  at  once  to  the  height  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  trinmpli  at  Gettyeburg— n  victory  which,  if  we  consider  the  Ire- 
mcndmiB  issue  which  it  involved,  culls  forth  sentinionts  nkin  to  ibo 
Irembliag  joy  with  which  Cromwell  reinmcd  Ihanka  to  heaven  for  the 
'crowning  mercy'  of  Worcester.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  war — the  Bal- 
ntion  of  the  North. 

"  But  Ibe  resnlu  of  OetlyBburg  were  not  eonGned  to  the  eastern  (lien- 
treof  oiierations:  ila  e&ect  was  powerfully  fell  throuifhout  all  (be  West, 
where,  in  coiMcqncnce  of  Ihe  absorption  of  force  (or  ibe  invasion  of 
pHuwylrania,  a  sutweaaion  of  severe  dismtets  befell  the  Confederate 
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mnn.  At  the  time  the  campeign  was  initiated  the  Armj  of  the  lOi 
aiflupid  was  shat  up  in  Viclubaig^  and  the  Armj  of  the  TenaeM 
ooofroDted  the  force  of  Boeecrans  in  dailj  expectation  of  attack,  mi 
itself  too  weak  to  maintain  ita  ground. 

^And  thua  the  battle-summer  rose  to  ita  diipax  in  thedaifaiai 
clamor  of  Titanic  war,  which,  spending  its  fury  on  the  soil  of  Pennfft 
svlrania,  was  echoed  back  from  the  borders  of  the  MiasisBippi  and  tkl 
Alpine  heights  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains/' 

Now  these  words  are  not  the  words  of  a  politi-< 
cian,  but  the  sober  judgment  of  a  careful  and 
candid  historian,  accepted  as  such  by  both  sides; 
in  his  clear  and  cogent  way,  always  ready  to  do 
juslice  to  an  enemy,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
cause  he  was  known  to  sustain. 

The  truth  is,  if  General  Hancock,  instead  of 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  partji 
had  been  as  pronounced  a   Bepublican,  this  year 
would  have  found  him  a  Republican  instead  of  • 
Democratic  candidate,  and  then   all   the  charge 
made  against  him  would  have  been  buried  deep  in 
the  ocean.     What  he  did  for  Pennsylvania,  what 
he  did  for  the  nation,  so  freely  admitted  after  the 
Gettysburg  victory,  would  hq^ve  been  claimed  by 
the  party  leaders  as  one  of  the  proudest  military 
achievements  in  the  world;  and   because   this  16 
the  fact,  so  many  thousands  of  Republicans  turt^ 
away  with  shame  from  the  practice  which  ha^ 
now  become  the  rule  among  republican  leader^ 
the  particular  effort  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the  B^ 
publican  party  is  to  dwarf,  dim  and  deny  all  thesi 
unparalleled  services  to  the  country,  because  thi 
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^hnon  who  wrought  them  is  a  member  of  the  great 
KDemocrsitic  pnrty. 

A  soldier,  writing  to  the  Buffalo  Courier,  a  few 
days  ago,  uses  these  words  : 

"The  Sixty-fourth  New  York  Volunteers,  to  which  regiment  Ihe 
miter  of  ihiautide  bdong<.-d  during  tlie  war,  was  one  of  the  regiments 
which  mnde  up  the  famous  Fitai  Division,  Second  Arinj  Corps,  Army 
of  Uie  Potomac.  OeoemJ  E.  V.  Sumner  vroa  the  first  ctimniaader  of 
thediTislon,  sod  Gen.  "Dick"  Bicbardeon  the  second. 

*■  Our  regiraenl  firal  b»w  Geoeml  Winfield  S.  Hancock  on  the  bnttle- 
GelJ  ofAntieUn),  September  ITth,  1RS2.  It  was  during  the  height  of 
this  annguimiiy  and  hloody  eonflici,  us  near  m  I  can  recollect,  about 
Ivo  o'clock,  p.  H.,  with  the  undulating  Held  and  eunben  road  literally 
coTcred  with  dead  and  iroiindud,  with  shells  bursting  and  bullets  shriek- 
iog  orer  the  bends  of  our  men,  lying  Sat  upon  their  faces  in  line  of 
battle,  that  Gt'Uerat  Hancock  assumed  command  of  the  First  Division, 
ia  plaoe  of  General  Richardson,  wounded,  and  appeared  upon  the  field 
hi  our  front,  riding  along  without  kide  or  orderly,  alont — nroty  a  fine 
flnetjor  a  drea-panuU  mUier. 

"Wb  hail  thereafter,  during  the  remainder  of  the  service  in  the  war, 
daily  opportunities  to  obstrTo  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  prcsl- 
dmcy.  Wv  can  rt-member  Gpnoral  Hancock  In  camp  and  on  the  march, 
an<]  in  battle.  We  can  rememlier  the  recon nuisance  of  the  Fint  Divl- 
Hon  from  Harper's  Ferry  out  to  Halltown  and  Ciiarlestown,  under 
Hanuuck,  driving  the  enemy  before  iL  Wc  can  remcmher  him  on  the 
Eisrch  down  the  Loudon  Valley,  drlring  IIid  memy  out  of  Snicker's 
Onpand  holding  it. 

"  The  battle  of  Fredcrickihnrg  was  fought  December  I3th,  1 862,  and 
lliuioock'a  diiiiloii  bore  Ihe  brunt  of  the  battle,  charging  the  enemy 
Dpoa  Mayre**  Ilel^lji,  held  by  three  or  four  entrenched  lines  of  battle. 
f  Uncock  himself  rode  up  the  brood  glacis  upon  his  splendid  charger  at 
ihe  bead  of  his  division,  and  seemed  Ihe  embodiment  of  heroism. 
J^d  ■flidicm  wearing  Ihe  red  trefoil  were  buried  near  the  enemy's 
j«coii<i  line  of  breaitworks,  iliuwing  hun  far  ihcy  bad  advanced.     We 
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can  remember  Ilancock  alChftiioellonTineyC^cttjilNiig,  the  Wil< 
8pottiijlTuiia»  Coftl  Harbor,  and  PeCerrirarg.    There  is  not  a  nldiv 
the  Old  Seoood  Arm/  Corpe  who  haa  a  record  to  be  prood  a( 
in  proud  of  (General  Hancock.    The  regiment  to  which  I 
and  there  is  wmt  with  a  more  glorioos  record — which  wm  compoarf 
men  from  CSattaraugns  and  Erie  Coantiesy  will  not  reftiao  to 
their  old  commander  now." 

The  same  writer,  commenting  upon  the  ati 
of  the    Republican  office-holders  upon  Han' 
now,  adds :   ^^  They  know  it  was  Hancock's 
that  saved  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
derness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor  and.Peteiir^ 
burg,  and  the  living  heroes  of  the  old  second  armjj 
corps,  know  it  was  Hancock's  corps  at  Glettysbuig 
that  saved  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia." I 

The  brutal  and  illogical  course  of  the  Eepulh  \ 
lican   leaders  of  the   present  day  is   killing  Mr.  ^ 
Garfield.     While  they  assail  Hancock,  while  thej  ' 
deny  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  whito 
they  attempt  to  connect  him  with  all  manner  of 
scandal,  each  slander  in  turn  refuted,  and  insist 
that  it  is  only  the  volunteer  general,  and  not  tho 
regular,  that  deserves  honor  and  promotion,  (fot- 
getting  all  the  time  when  they  were  Whigs  they 
nominated  Gen.  Scott  for  the  Presidency,  and  whe"^ 
they  were  Know-Nothings  they  nominated  Zachar^ 
Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  both  regulars;)  yet  no^ 
let  a  Confederate  general  become  a  Republican,  lik^ 
Moseby,  or  Longstreet,  or  Key,  the  present  Post* 
master  General,  all  at  once  the  very  men  who  cover 


Buch  a  soldier  as  Hancock  with  their  libels,  in- 
stantly forget  what  ia  called  the  rebel  record  of  , 
those  they  welcome  from  the  Southern  ranks  into 
the .  Republican  party.  "No  matter,"  says  this 
private  soldier,  in  the  Buffalo  Courier,  "how  dark 
"  a  man's  record  may  have  been,  no  matter  how 
many  Union  soldiers  he  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
during  the  war,  no  matter  how  much  of  a  rebel  he 
was  then  considered,  no  matter  if  he  had  been 
captured  by  the  old  army  corps,  he  would  have  had 
a  drum  court-martial  and  been  hung,  but  if  only 
he  would  swear  allegiance  to -the  Kepublican  party, 
then  he  ia  a  hero  fit  for  any  trust."  » 

I  could  fill  pages  with  such  testimonials  as  these 
to  General  Hancock — pages  from  the  very  Repub- 
lican papers  that  are  now  traducing  him,  because 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party — pages 
from  the  very  Republican  politicians  who  were 
literally  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  him  in 
1803,  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  My  gifted 
iVlcnd,  George  G.  Gross,  Esq.,  of  Reading,  Peun- 
■,  Ivania,  who  wrote  so  graphic  a  picture  of  tiie 
battle  of  Gettysburg  in  my  old  paper,  the  Press, 
November  27,  1866,  wrote  as  follows: 


"Tha  rtoty  lold  in  Blaebmod  by  Colonel  Frccmanlle,  of  the  ItritiKh 

■mr,  wbo  vriu  present,  111117  ''^'P  '*'  Gipliun  vhy  so  few  of  tlio  Cnnfed- 

enttft  were  liil.    Bcynoltjg  wna  killed,  !»nd  two,  Uaneock  nnrt  Picklps, 

I   wnmilvi).     tVilond  Frecinaiitle  ray-i;  'Corriwl  awuy  by  Excitement,  I 

o  I^insitreot,  wha  was  sittins  no  (i  fence,  quietly  whittling  a 

[,  vhUst  watcliins  tlio  disjge,  unJ  «iiU  to  Gcaenil  Loogatreet:  "Is 
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not  this  splendid  ?  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  the  world,'*  **  Tim 
devil  70a  would  notT'  replied  Longstreet,  ''why^  don't  you  see  we  are 
getting  Ucked  like  helir  '  " 

Speaking  of  the  bombardment  which  preceded 
the  Confederate  charge,  General  Hancock  says: 
''  It  was  the  most  terridc  cannonadmg  I  ever  wit- 
nessed,  and  the  most  prolonged/' 

A  Confederate  eye-witness,  describing  it,  says: 
^^  I  have  never  yet  heard  such  a  tremendous  artil- 
lery-fire. The  very  earth  shook  under  our  feet; 
the  hills  seemed  to  rock  like  drunken  men.  For  a 
half  an  hour  this  tremendous  fire  was  heard. 
During  this  time  the  crash  of  falling  timber  and 
the  rocks  flying  through  the  air,  the  swish  of  balls 
and  shells  and  the  fierce  neighing  of  the  wounded 
artillery-horses,  made  a  picture  terrible,  grand  and 
sublime." 

LETTER  FROM  A  UNION  OFFICER  OF  A  MARYLAND  REGI- 
MENT DESCRIBING  MEADE,  HANCXXJK  AND  SLOCUM. 

Qcityaburg  Springs,  P<i.,  July  24/A,  18S0. 
Col.  J.  W.  Forney. 

My  Dear  Sir ;— The  statement  which  I  made  to  70a  yesterdaj,  and 
which  you  requested  me  to  put  in  writing,  was :  General  Meade  having 
been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  whilst  on 
the  marcli  to  meet,  wherever  found,  the  great  army  with  its  great  com- 
mander, that  had  invaded  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  was  on  its 
march  to  any  and  all  points  which  its  powers  might  enablis  it  to  reach, 
there  was  much  anxious  expectation  in  respect  to  his  power  to  handle, 
to  best  advantage,  so  large  an  army,  and  on  which  so  much  depended, 
amongst  both  officers  and  men  of  his  command.  Here  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  Union  Army  was  composed  in  large  part  of  Volunteer 
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,  oOoen  and  mai,  irfao  were  there  la  pursnit  of  thdr  own 

)  afiair,  the  preaervacion  of  their  own  Canstiludoaal  Onvem. 

i  mad  tliat  the  miinJg  ol  Ihoee  men  were  ia  intense  Bctivil;.    Tbejr 

pabaorbed  in  other  idtaa  than  disponing  of  the  tpoUa  of  a  potiticsl 

Wbilel  resoWed  to  obey,  withoat  comment,  wlialever  otden 

It  be  ia«i«d,  tber  were  □aturall}'  anxious  to  feel  aanred  that  nuch 

■  would  be  dictated  hy  the  higheel  attainable  prudence,  ikili  and 


e  to  bfl  nnderalood  that  General  Hancock  had  reached 

mt  on  Cemeterj  Uili,  and  hod  fuUj  approved,  and  ia  fact  (elected 

□  to  be  occupied,  and  that  Oeticral  Meade  allowed  Limgelf  to 

eallj  greit  that.  Instead  of  mrogating  aaj  tiling,  he  called  in  con- 

1  his  LtcatenantB  Hancock  and  Slocum,  and  divided  the  im- 

e  command  of  llie  army  between  them,  giving  tbe  left  wing  lo 

I:,  afkd  the  right  to  Slocum,  reserving  lo  him<ielf  the  supervisioD 

;  and  that  hb  ordent  would  be  the  products  of  the  carefully 

d  jodgmeiit  of  himself  aud  them,  the  amietj  and  speculation 

:  instomly  replaced  by  an  aaiurancc,  felt  by  every  mso, 

«  would  be  DO  mistakes  in  the  orders  we  night  receive— that 

b  order  would  be  fully  considered,  and  aime<l  at  one  end  only,  the 

re  discharge  of  tlie  duty  before  us — would  offer  in  sacrifice  no  life 

n  dnxutnded  by  that  duty,      I  think  that  no  such  body  of  men  as 

pi  which  oonstilutcd  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg  wgs,  per- 

r  filled  with  a  more  quietly  6xed  delerminnlion  lo  do  and 

cute  all  orders  than  was  that  Army,  and  that  ita  peculiar  morale  was 

^tiwinnlion  of  the  assurance  mentioned. 

le  operations  of  the  array  in  the  scries  of  strugglca  occurring  in 
mp^gn  be  studied,  tbe  presence  of  the  universal  nsBurance  wliicli 
llTa  attempted  to  describe  will,  I  think,  be  apparent — its  efficiency 
in  TvarchiDg  the  result  will  be  equally  apparent — and  the  perfect  con- 
<  <  >ni  between  Ueade,  Hancock  and  Slocum  will  be  cIcEU'ly  seen  to  be 
tbe  true  bottom  source  of  that  assurance. 

fm  will  Dot  Eoiaimdersland  mi^aa  Intending  to  intimate  that  Gen- 
Utade  abdicaleil,  in  the  least  degree,  any  one  of  the  dulicti  or 
lOMbilities  of  his  place  of  supreme  command.     I  mean  lo  say  that 
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he  was  large  enough,  was  grand  enonghi  to  araiU  without  stint  of 
grodge,  of  the  knowledge  and  aklll  of  Hancock  and  Slocum,  and  of 
lumself,  as  it  was  then  understood  in  the  army.  I  mean  to  aaj  that 
withont  Meade  and  Hancock  and  Slocum,  there  could  be  no  aasnimnoa 
that  the  result  at  Gkttysbui^g  would  have  been  attained.  And  pardoa 
me  for  adding  mj  belief  that,  were  the  power  vouchsafed  to  his  bodj 
in  its  honored  grare,  Meade's  dust  would  more  with  indignant  aoom  at 
anj  attempt  bj  any  man  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  hon- 
ors justlj  due  to  himself,  to  Hancock,  and  to  Slocum^  for  the  iflanea  of 
Gettjsbuig,  and  that  each  of  the  other  two,  yet  spared  to  bless  thdr 
country,  and  to  be  safe  pillars  of  its  defense  against  assault^  from  what- 
ever quarter,  would  with  like  scorn  repel  any  effort  to  draw  such  line. 
Each  was  a  hero — all  three  compounded  made  up  the  hero  of  Oettysbuig. 

Now  don't  forget  that  I  have  written  this  because  you  insisted.  I 
was  but  a  Colonel  commanding  a  regiment  of  Lockwood's  Maryland 
Brigade,  attached  to  the  12lh  corps.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me 
to  have  said  so  much.  But  it  Is,  eY&rj  word,  the  truth,  and  will  be 
verified  by  the  conscience  of  every  fairly  intelligent  man  who  pardci- 
patcd  in  the  GLettysburg  campaign. 

This  ifl  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  put  my  pen  to  paper,  oo 

any  subject  connected  with  that  campaign,  since  I  wrote,  at  the  reqnnt 

of  my  commanding  officer,  my  official  report,  on  July  4lh,  1863.     May 

this  be  my  apology,  if  in  this  letter  I  may  seem  to  have  spoken  with 

greater  distinctness  and  openness  than  may  be  becoming  in  so  modot 

an  actor  in,  comparatively,  so  humble  a  sphere. 

With  great  respect  and  regard, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

Wm.  p.  Maulsbt. 

Major  Veale  of  the  gallant  Second  Division, 
Twelfth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  John 
W.  Geary  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  a  modest 
soldier  who  served  with  equal  distinction  under 
Sherman  and  Grant  sends  me  the  following  in* 
teresting  incident : 
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BTIm  Snt  daj  at  Uie  boltle  of  Oettysbnrg.  at  between  3]  nni)  4 

!.  p.  M-,  wliile  the  iiecoiiil  dirisioa  12th  Army  Corps,  commaiidiHl 

IObd.  JohoW.  Gcar^wiu  halleil  at  tlie   "Two  Ta¥ern«,"  orikra 

I  by  GeDenil  Ueajy  lo  leavo  one  brigailc  of  hU  troopi'  at 

(Two  Tkrenu.  aud  advance  with  hU  fint  and  tbird  brigades  to  Ibo 

Gciural  Geary  requested  nje  to  ride  with  him  in   advance  of 

mfm  lo  the  poiuu   We  rode  rapidly,  and  upon  arriving  at  Ceinetry 

D  Ibtiiu]  General  Uancock  standiag  in  abont  the  centre  of  Ihe  rood. 

■  tbia  time,  about  four  o'clock,  v-  h.,  the  First  Corps,  (Ckncrul  Rey- 

a  baring  been  killed)  and  the  Eleventh  Corps  were  upon  tlie  field 

jlputljr  in  line.    The  Third  Oarpa  was  off  on  the  Emmettaburg  kbJ. 

il  Geary  dismounted  upon  arriving  on  the  Bctd  and  saluted  Qen- 

1   Hancoclc.     I  nal  upon  my  hone  oluse  to  Uietn  and  beard   llie  fol- 

Biversation:     Genera!  Hancock  said,  "  Geary,  where  are  jour 

Geary  replied,  "Two  brigades  are  on  the  road   idvandng.'' 

■aid  "  Do  yon  sec  this  knoll   on   the  led,  (meaning  Lillle 

A  Top).    That  knoll  ia  a  commanding  position,  and  we  must  take 

]f  iti  aud  (hen  aline  can  be  formed  here  and  n  battle  fought. 

to  fight  here,  we  will  be  compeliod  to  fall  back  abont  bovoq 

In  the  absence  of  Slocnm,  I  shall  orderyou  to  place  your  troops 

1  knoll."     General   Geary  smd   to   me,  "Vealo,  ride  back  and 

t  General   Gr«eneto  double-qniclt  bis  troops  diagonally  across  the 

d  take  pc».'e»ion  of  (be  knoll."  '  1  rode  to  General  Green  and 

nihe  orders.    He  took  posseasion  of  the  knoll  just  in  time.    That 

hi  ibe  Third  Corps  under  General  Shskles  relieved  na,  and  we  re- 

e   eilreme   right  of  the  line.    Then  Generul  Hancock's 

I  kanldge,  iklll  and  courage  took  in  nt  a  glance  all  the  cundilions  of 

1  fc  SbM.  and   e»t»h!bibed  the   line  at  Gettysburg,  which  enabled  iis  lo 

L  "i^l  Ihtt  pivotal  battle  which  saved  the  country." 

THE    GENERAL    AT    HIS    HOME    IN  1863. 

_     »ut  the  Union  victory  at  Gettysburg  on  the  3d 

°^^^y,  1863,  while  it  saved  the  country  from  a 

^fl^ederate  invasion,  carried  gloom  and  grief  to 
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many  households.  The  Confederate  losses  were 
terrible,  and  many  gallant  men  from  the  f^orth 
were  sent  to  their  last  home.  At  first  the  wound 
of  (jeneral  Hancock  was  believed  to  be  fatal.  He 
had  had  many  miraculous  escapes.  He  never 
spared  himself,  while  more  than  careful  of  the 
lives  of  his  men,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  with 
his  conspicuous  action  and  striking  figure,  he  was 
not  earlier  struck  down. 

Borne  to  Norristown,  near  his  native  place,  hav- 
ing been  followed  all  the  way  by  the  blessings  and 
cheers  of  a  grateful  people,  he  had  such  a  welcome 
as  can  never  be  forgotten.  His  position  in  the 
railway-car,  where  he  was  placed  at  length  on  a 
stretcher  laid  over  the  backs  of  the  seats,  drew  to 
his  side  many  sympathizing  friends,  who  gathered 
to  testify  their  warm  admiration  and  praise.  Ar- 
rived at  the  station,  he  was  met  by  a  detachment 
of  the  veteran  guards,  who  tenderly  placed  him 
on  their  shoulders,  bearing  him  through  the  streets. 
The  inhabitants  ojong  the  route,  as  may  be  well 
supposed,  were  deeply  moved  by  the  sight.  Not 
knowing  the  extent  of  his  wounds,  and  seeing  him 
thus  prostrate  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  marching 
with  steady  steps  on  the  side-walk,  they  watched 
the  scene  with  peculiar  interest. 

Twenty-three  years  before,  he  had  left  his 
father's  house  a  stripling,  and  since  then  served  in 
every  section  of  the  republic,  passing  through 
many  dangers-  and  now  in  the  thirty-ninth  year 
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of  his  age,  he  ciime  back  to  his  parents  and  bis 
friends  one  of  the  most  envied  and  honored  citi- 
zens of  the  i-epublic  he  had  so  often  risked  his  Ufe 
to  save,  and  though  severely  injured  in  a  con- 
^^Jict  that  came  as  near  losing  the  life  of  the  Re- 
^^Buhlic   as  his  own,   still  happy   in  the  supreme 
^Beose  of  duty  done. 

^^  In  turning  over  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  the  universality  of  the  honors 
paid  to  him.  There  was  hut  one  sentiment  in  all 
parties:  he  bad  done  the  great  work;  he  had 
r,«eived  the  unprompted  and  stupendous  com- 
pliment of  his  illustrious  Commander-in-chief, 
General  Meade.  His  companions-iu-arras,  from 
his  equals  in  rank  to  the  privates  in  the  great 
army,  hailed  him  with  admiration  and  love;  and 
his  government,  alike  of  the  State  and  the  nation, 
lized  the  signal  efficiency  of  his  prompt  and 
brious  valor.  At  that  time  nobody  remembered 
s  politics;  nobody  thought  of  him  save  as  a  pa- 
triotic soldier. 

Aftor  many  weeks  of  repose,  his  active  and  dis- 
I^^tereated  mind  yearned  for  the  scenes  he  bad  left, 
^^■nd  his  ardent  nature  panted  to  participate  in  the 
^HHU  progressing  struggle.  But  his  wound  was  of 
I^Buch  a  nature  as  to  compel  the  ntmost  care,  and 
he  cnuld  only  write  to  his  friends  and  bis  wife  and 
children  at  St.  Louis  by  means  of  an  amanuensis, 
J  was  wounded  on  the  3d  of  July,  18G3,  and  a 
after,  July  4,  1864,  bis  townsmen,  at  the 
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5]8p£i£^ni  zcxTfsr%i  re  3i5f  ^rhwilinatfw,  under  the 
«£7fiECJnL  Tcinrrri&Zj  nf  B.  C  CSiin,  Eaq^  of  Nop- 
rSfciw^^  &  iisronf  oT  rati  assd  shvr  plate  was  pre- 

zac.  zc-  ti2i-     There  were  nine 
bearing  the  fi^owing 


rs:-M 


The  cost  of  this  testiaiDnial  was  $1600,  hut  the 
Talue  to  the  recipient  cannot  be  computed  in  silver 
or  in  gold.  It  is  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  days 
spent  as  a  bov  in  Norristown,  and  a  proof  more 
precious  than  jewels  that  the  companions  of  his 
youth  had  not  forgotten  him,  nor  the  manly  part 
he  took  in  those  early  scenes.  He  had  always 
been  a  leader  among  them,  and  this  appropriate 
memorial  was  a  new  assurance  that  they  held  him 
worthy  to  be  a  commander  of  a  great  army  of 
patriots  as  they  now  believe  he  has  earned  the 
higher  honors  of  presiding  over  the  nation  it- 
self. 

Previous  to  these  evidences  of  affection  from  his 
own  people,  he  made  a  visit  to  New  York,  and 
stopped  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  there,  where  he 
iuimcdiately    began    to    make    certain    military 
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ngementa  oa  September  15, 1SC3,  in  order  that 
!  might  hasten  bis  return  to  the  battle-field, 
receptions  that  greeted  him  in  bia  native 
nty,  in  Philadelphia  and  other  places,  were  fol- 
pred  up  in  the  great  metropolis;  and  bis  greei- 
;  at  West  Point  by  bia  comradea-in-arms,  waa 
pther  remarkable.  All  of  his  fellow  cadets 
I  gone,  some  of  the  professors  bad  gone,  but 
J  scenes  of  other  days  came  freshly  back  upon 
n,  and  be  lived  again  in  the  haunts  and  studies 
I  bia  young  manhood. 

I  Now  he  proceeded  to  the  home  of  bia  father-in- 

,  "Longwood,"  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where 

wife    and   children    anxiously    awaited   bim. 

bder  date  of  October  12,  1863,  he  writes  to  hia 

own  father  at  Norristown  : 

"  I  tlir«T  uide  my  crulclies  u  few  1)070  iiftcr  107  atTiTal,  and  now 
«alk  vilh  ■  c«ie.  I  am  improving,  but  do  not  jet  walk  williout  %  lil- 
Ue  '  rolL'  Mr  wound  13  atiil  unhealed,  though  the  doctors  Ba7  it  is 
cIodLng  rapldlv.  I  find  some  uneaaineflB  in  sitting  long  on  a  i^hair,  and 
ctanat  jel  ride.  The  bono  appears  to  be  iajnred,  and  may  give  oie 
troabI«  for  a  long  time.  I  hope,  lioweTer,  I  111B7  be  well  enoi^h  io 
tiruwcefci  to  join  mr  Corpa. 

"lam  \naj  in  trimming  up  the  fore)tt  treee  in  the  lawnot'Long- 
mnd,'  which   corera  nettrl7   eleven  acre*     I  know  il  i»  not  the  best 
;  but  Mill  it  will  do. 
'  Allie  and  the  children  >enJ  their  beat  love  loyon  and  mother. 
"  Fteue  give  mf  beat  love  to  mother,  and  I  ri 
aflectionate  Hon, 

S.  HiBcocK." 
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HANCOCK  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

Before  General  Hancock  passed  on  to  Norris- 
town,  after  the  battle,  he  was  compelled  to  stay 
over  in  Philadelphia  for  rest,  and  while  here  the 
city  was  ringing  with  the  double  victory  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  Gettysburg.  He  got  here  just  as  the  news 
of  Grant's  thrilling  capture  of  the  Southern  strong- 
hold became  known,  and  he  was  besieged  with  the 
shouts  of  victory,  but  the  shattered  soldier  was  in 
a  poor  condition  for  company.  My  other  friend, 
General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  had  just  about  that 
time  come  to  Washington,  where  I  met  him,  while 
life  was  hanging  by  a  thread,  the  10th  of  July, 
1863.  The  Press  spoke  of  these  two  heroes  as 
follows : 

"  Major-General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  commanding  the  2d  Army 
Corps  of  the  Potomac,  has  arrived  in  this  city,  and  is  quartered  at  the 
I^  Pierre  House.  The  General  was  woundeJ  in  the  recent  fight,  while, 
like  )he  lamented  Reynolds  gallantly  defending  the  soil  of  his  native 
state.  Genemal  Hancock  has  been  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  is  a  brave  and  fearless  officer,  and  has  won  for  him- 
self the  admiration  of  all  our  old  veterans.  Generals  Hancock  and 
Sickles  were  both  wounded  about  the  same  time,  but  it  was  through 
their  united  energy  and  determination  that  the  rebels  in  their  frightful 
charge  were  repulsed,  and  the  victory  of  that  day  secured  to  oar  arms.'' 

On  the  same  day  Tlie  Press  had  the  following 
from  my  correspondent  at  Gettysburg : 

July  3,  1863. — At  2  o'clock,  p.  M.,  Friday,  Longstreet's  whole  corps 
advanced  from  the  rebel  centre.  The  enemy's  forces  wore  hurled  upon 
our  position  by  columns  in  mass,  and  also  in  lines  of  battle.    Oar  centre 
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WM  held  by  Gencnl  Hnncock,  with  Ihe  noble  old  M  Artny  Corps  aided 
bt  a  portion  of  ihe  Idl  Corpj.  The  rebels  opened  a  terriRe  urtillery 
bombardment  to  dcDiomliie  our  men,  and  then  moved  their  forces  willi 
great  Impetuomiy  upon  our  position.  Uancock  received  the  all^k  with 
great  firttmen,  and,  alter  a  furionn  battle  loHling  until  Gre  o'clock,  tlia 
enemj  were  flriven  from  the  field,  Longstreel's  corps  being  almoBl 
annihilated. 

''The  balde  was  t,  ntosi  magnificent  itpectacte.  It  wiu  foDghl  on  wa 
open  pliia  jiut  south  of  Gettysburg,  with  not  a  troo  to  interrupt  the 
view.  The  coarage  of  our  men  was  perfectly  subllnie.  At  5  p.  M-, 
what  was  left  of  Ihe  enemy  retreated  in  uller  coofuiiiDn,  lenvijig  dozviu 
of  dagH,  anil  Oeneral  HAucotk  estimated  at  least  fire  thousand  killrd 
w)d  irouiided  on  the  field.'' 

"  The  battle  wan  fought  by  Clencral  Hancock  itith  splendid  valor. 
He  woo  imperishable  honor,  and  General  Meade  (banked  him  in  the 
tuine  oftlie  army  and  the  country.  He  was  nouuJod  in  tie  ihjgli,  but 
□  the  Geld." 


How  striking  the  contrast  between  this  out- 
pouring of  the  popular  heart  and  the  howl  of  the 
ring  office-holders  to-day  !  In  1863  there  was  not 
a  Eepublican,  scholar,  mechanic,  or  merchant, 
that  did  not  hold  and  proclaim  these  viewa  and 
proudly  class  Hancock  as  hi.s  fellow-citizen.  Now 
read  also  from  The  Pre«3  wliat  the  people  did  while 
Hancock  was  lying)  as  was  6Upj>osed,  at  deatb'a 

THE  CIYIC  CELEBRATION. 
THE  CHESTNUT  CTREET  TltEATRE, 
o  where  *m  the  Anniversary  of  our  National  ]ndrpendence  mora 
opriatvly  or  more  spiritedly  observed  than  at  the  new  Cliexiniit 
st  Theatre,  whkli  waa  crowded  in  the  evenint{.  The  stage  wus  bril- 
lUoIly  decked  with  American  flags,  and  onr  National  Anibems,  ''  llnil 
Ctrfiuabia,"  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  the  "  glai  Spaugled  Banner,'' weta 
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played  bj  the  Orchestra,  with  thrilling  effect,  tbe  andience  applauding 
repeatedly.  Upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  Mrs.  Bowers,  personating 
the  Ooddess  of  Liberty,  stepped  forward  with  a  handsome  silk  %a%  in 
hand  and  repeated  Drake's  immortal  address  to  the  American  flag.  At 
almost  eyery  couplet  she  was  interrupted  with  the  wildest  bursts  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  when  she  pronounced  the  closing  stanza : 

''  Flag  of  the  free  hearts^  hope  and  homCi 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given. 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  Heaven  I 
For  ever  float  that  standard  sheet; 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  &lls  before  us, 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet 

And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us," 

the  cheering  was  almost  deafening.  When  she  had  concluded,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner*'  was  sung  by  the  entire  company,  the  solo  being  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Henri,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Barrett  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Barrett.  The 
'^  Peep  0*Day,'*  the  great  Irish  sensation  drama — a  legitimate  sensation 
— followed.  As  the  period  is  the  Rebellion  of  '98,  many  of  the  passages 
have  an  appropriate  bearing  on  our  own  times,  and  Father  O'Leary  was 
loudly  applauded  when  he  expressed  the  hope  that  all  the  Confederates 
would  imitate  thp  example  of  the  Peep  O'Day  boys,  and  lay  down 
their  arms. 

THE  spmrr  op  TC  and  the  first  prayer  in  congrbss. 

As  we  stood  in  Independence  Square  yesterday,  and  listened  to  the 
echoing  peals  of  the  State-House  bell,  the  following  beautiful  poem— 
perhaps  we  might  call  it  prophecy — from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  citizen, 
recurred  to  our  mind,  and,  amid  the  new  a8fK>ciation8  of  the  hallowed 
place  seemed  invested  with  new  meaning  and  beauty.  It  was  sent  us  for 
publication  by  Mrs.  B.  J.  Leedom : 

No  self  was  there  when  the  solemn  prayer 

Arose  from  the  patriot  band 
Who  stood  in  the  night  for  God  and  the  right 

Of  freedom  throughout  the  land. 
When  the  old  bell  toll'd  on  the  summer  air       • 
The  spirit  of  Justice  heard  the  prayer. 
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Ferrrol  vet  lov  were  the  irorits  that  fleir 

Frotd  hwrt  lo  heart  Uial  day. 
Ami!  huld  grasped  hand  m  the  patriot  band 

Prepared  them  for  the  frar, 
And  the  old  bell  loU'd  so  loud  and  clear, 
Oar  Urea  forourcouutr;  we  know  no  Tear. 

From  monntain  and  ilell,  at  the  !U)iind  of  that  bcU 

Ckme  the  hardr  children  of  toil; 
FiTOD  *:il)ej  and  gtco  sprung  the  aturdj'  old  men 

And  the  rooth  kft  the  plough  in  the  noil. 
'\rhen  the  old  bell  rung,  o'er  Uie  momitaiaa  nbr 
The  cbildrea  of  peace  became  veterans  in  war- 
Firm  as  a  rock,  they  meet  the  shock 

Of  England's  serried  band, 
And  hack  from  the  coast  they  Bcattered  llie  host 

Of  the  Socman  from  out  the  lan.l. 
And  the  old  bell  tsng  ihroagh  the  summer  Ireoi, 
A»  the  "Star  Spangled  Biuiner"  Kas  filing  to  the  breeie. 

The  tones  ihat  fell  from  ibat  liberty  bell 

Shall  sweep  over  land  and  si^> 
Till  tbeioeptre  and  crown  tbalt  tumble  down, 

And  the  DBliouB  all  are  free, 
And  the  old  bell  spirit  shall  ring  Ihroiagh  the  world 
Till  liie  banner  of  Christ  be  alone  unfurled. 

A.  PATBIOTIC  COINCIDENCE.      EDWIN  FOREEST  ON 
GKANT  AND  HANCOCK. 

While  our  people  were  in  the  midst  of  felicitations 
civer  their  release  from  the  horrors  incidental  to  a 
■  iiccessful  invasion,  I  made  a  visit  with  my  intimate 
ompauion  of  many  a  year,  Edwin  Forrest,  to  the 
'  "iitliedral,on  18th  Street,  near  Race,  Phihidelphio, 
1  ">th  of  us  having  hecu  invited  to  the  hospitalities  of 
ArchbialiQp  Wood,  by  my  old  friend,  Father  McCo- 
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nomy,  of  Lancaster,  since  deceased,  and  BBfM 
erol  members  of  the  church.  They  gave  as  al 
hearty  welcome.  Forrest  was  never  more  delists 
ful.  He  literally  kept  the  table  in  a  roar.  His  fbOfl 
mind  seemed  to  run  over  with  reminiscences  ell 
his  altogether  charming  and  eventful  life.  likal 
the  rest  of  the  company,  he  was  in  high  glee  overl 
the  success  of  Greneral  Hancock  at  Gettysboi]^] 
taking  opportunity  to  speak  of  his  admiration  ofl 
the  gallant  soldier ;  for  Forrest,  while  an  ardent  1 
patriot,  was  also  a  very  ardent  Democrat,  and  he  ] 
was  proud  because  so  much  glory  and  honor  had  ! 
been  achieved  by  his  friend,  General  Hancock. 

He  repeated  some  of  his  finest  recitations,  among 
them  that  wonderful  production,  '^The  Idiot 
Boy,"  and  seemed  to  be  especially  pleased  at  his 
capacity  to  make  others  pleased.  One  of  the 
clerical  gentlemen  was  so  much  carried  away  by 
the  Idiot  Boy,  that  he  took  down  a  copy  of  the 
poem  itself.  And  not  only  to  present  it  to  the 
readers  of  this  hurried  history,  do  I  give  it  here, 
but  because  it  marks  the  particular  coincidence 
which  I  often  referred  to  in  after  days,  and  which 
dear  Forrest  loved  to  talk  about : 

THE   IDIOT   BOY. 

"  It  had  pleased  God  to  form  poor  Ned 
A  thing  of  idiot  mind, 
Yet,  to  the  poor  unreasoning  hoy, 
God  had  not  been  unkind. 
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**OU  Sarah  loved  her  lieljiIcKi  cltild, 
'Whom  helplesgnem  made  dear; 
And  he  was  evFTjlhing  lo  her, 
Who  hneiT  ao  bupe  or  fear. 

**8he  knew  his  wools,  she  nudcrslood 
Each  half-arliciilalc  call. 
For  he  vas  everything  U)  her. 
And  the  to  him  wm  all. 

•And  so  for  many  a.  year  they  lived, 
Nor  tneir  a  wish  bcaidc; 
Bnt  age  (t  lost  od  Surah  cnme, 
And  ahe  fell  sicJi— and  died. 
"He  tried  in  tain  tn  vrakcn  her, 
He  eailed  her  o'er  an  J  o'er ; 
They  told  him  «hc  was  dead  I 

The  wolds  to  him  no  import  hore. 

"Thej  closed  her  eyes  »ad  shronded  her. 
While  he  Blood  wondering  hj. 
^^^^^H        And  when  tliey  bore  her  to  the  grave^ 
^^^^^^L  He  followed  ailenlly. 

I 

^^^KxTh 
^^^^  Ho 
■  "Til 
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Tbev  laid  her  in  the  narrow  house, 
They  aung  the  funeral  slave  \ 

And  when  die  fun'ral  Irain  dispersed, 
He  lingered  by  that  grave. 

The  rabble  boys  that  used  lo  jeer 

Whene'er  lliey  saw  poor  Ned, 
How  stood  and  watched  him  by  the  grarat 

And  not  a  word  they  raid. 
"They  enme  and  wen 

Till  night  at  lant 
Yet  slill  he  lingered  hy  the  grave, 

Till  every  one  had  gone. 
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**  And  when  he  found  himself  alone^ 
He  Bwift  removed  the  clay ; 
Then  raised  the  coffin  up  in  hafite» 
And  bore  it  Bwifl  awaj. 

**  Ue  bore  it  to  his  mother*8  cot^ 
And  laid  it  on  the  floor, 
And  witli  the  eagerness  of  joj 
He  barred  the  cottage  door. 

"  Then  out  he  took  his  mother's  corpse^ 
And  placed  it  on  a  chair ; 
And  soon  he  heaped  the  hearth, 

And  made  the  kindling  fire  wiCh  careu 

''  He  had  put  his  mother  in  hef  chair. 
And  in  its  wonted  place» 
And  then  he  blew  the  fire,  which  shdbe^ 
.  Beflected  in  her  face. 

**  And,  pausing  now>  her  hand  would  feel* 

And  then  her  fiice  behold : 
***  Why,  mother  do  you  look  so  pale, 

And  why  are  you  so  cold  T' 

*^  It  had  pleased  God  from  the  poor  wretch 
His  only  friend  to  call ; 
Yet  God  was  kind  to  him,  and  soon 
In  deaJth  restored  him  alH* 

After  Forrest  had  delighted  our  little  company, 
we  said  good-bj  to  the  agreeable  hosts,  and  quietly 
walked  in  the  dark  over  to  Chestnut  street,  when 
he  said  to  me,  ^*  What  is  the  matter  with  the  town, 
it  seems  to  be  unusually  light?  Is  it  a  fire?  Or 
is  it  a  jubilee?'*  It  was  the  Gth  of  July,  1863 — 
when   he   answered   his    own   questioq — "Great 
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heavens  !  I  think  Vicksburg  has  fallen."  And  so 
it  proved  to  be.  In  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing  over 
the  victory  at  Gettysburg,  won  chiefly  by  General 
Hancock,  a  Peunsylvaniaii,  here  came  the  intelli- 
gence that  on  the  same  anniversary  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  another  friend  of  Forrest,  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant,  had  captured  that  great  point 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  so  forever  re-ojieued 
that  pathway  to  the  sea. 

What  a  jolly  night  it  was  I  what  a  supplement 
and  sequel  to  the  unparalleled  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day before,  wlien  the  masses  of  all  parties  rose, 
full  of  gratitude  for  the  victory  of  Gettysburg, 
And  now,  as  if  God  Himself  had  directed  the 
similarity,  while  our  sacred  flag  was  floating  in 
triumph  over  the  Confederates  at  one  point,  a 
victory  almost  as  essential  was  achieved  under 
the  same  banner  at  another. 

How  eloquent  Forrest  was  that  evening!  how 
full  of  praise  of  Grant !  how  the  democratic  jwli- 
tics  of  my  dramatic  friend  broke  out!  "Here 
we  have  two  of  the  grandest  achievements  in 
history ;  two  of  the  most  decisive  victories  fur 
liberty;  two  events  that  will  close  out  this  hateful 
war  and  finally  bring  peace  and  brotherhood  to 
thb  distracted  nation,  and  won  by  two  democrats! 
What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that,  my  black  re- 
publican friend?"  He  was  so  delighted  with  the 
night,  that  I  never  saw  him,  in  finer  spirits.  The 
world  never  produced  a  more  interesting  man,  and 
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I  think  he  had  no  equal  on  any  stage,  American  or 
European.  Poor  Forrest !  He  has  gone  to  his  long 
home,  and  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 

It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  coincidence.  The 
news  came  by  a  despatch  from  acting  Rear  Ad- 
miral Porter,  dated  Flag-ship  "Black  Hawk/'. 
July  4 til,  18G3,  as  follows:  "I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  Vicksburg  has  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  forces  on  this  4  th  of  July.'* 

In  the  evening  of  the  5th,  President  Lincoln 
made  a  great  speech  from  the  Executive  Mansion 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  magnificent  courage  of  the  troops  at  Gettys- 
burg, who  fought  so  rapidly,  that  their  victories 
might  be  called  "  one  great  battle ! "  Stanton  suc- 
ceeded in  a  speech  in  which  he  referred  in  high 
eulogy  to  the  recent  deeds  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac at  Gettysburg.  Gen.  Halleck,  Senators  Wil- 
son, Wilkinson,  Lane,  of  Kansas ;  Representatives 
Washburn  and  Arnold  also  made  speeches.  Mr. 
Seward  in  reply  remarked  that  **  No  nation  could 
be  saved  without  sacrifices ;  that  if  he  could  not 
save  the  country,  he  was  here  at  the  expense  of 
all  he  held  dear,  he  wished  to  be  buried  in  its 
ruins." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EDWARD   EVERETT   AND  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

TLEJLDTSQ  FOB  RECONCILIATIOK  WITH  THE  SOUTH  ON  THE  BATTLE- 
T£ELD  OF  OETTTSBUBQ  SEVENTEEN  TEAB8  AGO. 

IT  will  bd  seventeen  years  on  the  19th  of  next 
November  since  I  stood  at  thq  side  of  Edward 
Everett  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  and  heard  those  two 
historic  men,  a  singular  contrast  to  each  other,  the 
one  the  rugged,  simple,  honest,  unsectional  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  other  the  polished, 
conservative,  yet  glowing  and  classic  orator  of 
Massachusetts,  speaking  above  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs  who  fell  at  Gettysburg  on  the  1st,  2d  and 
3d  of  July  previous,  in  the  hearing  of  living 
thousands  before  and  around  them.  Among  those 
on  the  stand  were  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  the 
Ministers  of  France  and  Italy,  the  French  Admi- 
ral, Governor  Curtin,  who  had  just  been  re-elected 
by  a  tremendous  majority,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  many  representatives  of  the  army  and 
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the  navy.  "  One  of  the  most  impressive  featnres 
of  the  solemnity,"  says  Mr.  David  Wills,  of  Get- 
tysburg, (whose  unwearied  labors  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  completion  of  this  Campo  Santo  on  Ceme* 
tery  Hill  ought  never  to  be  forgotten)  "  in  the  pro- 
cession and  on  the  grounds  was  a  delegation  of 
about  fifty  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  the  York  hospital.  These  men  had 
been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
were  present  with  the  delegation  to  pay  this  just 
tribute  to  the  remains  of  their  fallen  comrades. 
During  the  exercises  their  blanched  cheeks  were 
frequently  sufiused  with  tears." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  benediction — I  will  not  call  it  a 
speech — is  almost  as  familiar  as  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  oration  of  Mr.  Everett,  grand  and  won- 
derful as  it  was  thrilled  the  world ;  yet  Mr.  Eve- 
rett said  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the  close  of  this 
unrivalled  address,  "Ah !  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  would 
gladly  give  all  my  forty  pages  for  your  twenty 
lines." 

Of  Mr.  Everett's  masterful  discourse  I  wrote  from 
Washington  on  the  25th  of  November,  1863,  as 
follows : 

**  What  1  wifih  to  hint  this  morning  is,  that  the  friends  of  the  Union 
should  preserve  and  promulgate  the  trutlis  he  has  set  forth.  Principles 
and  maxims  which  are  the  offspring  of  eternal  truth,  can  never  be  im- 
proved upon.  There  is  nothing  more  exact,  and  severe,  and  unde- 
viating  than  the  right.  But  there  are  many  ways  to  illustrate  and 
defend  the  right ;  many  ways  to  make  plain  principle  look  brighter  to 
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J;   Duu>j  ways   to  strengthen  aail   enforce   (he   un. 
of  good  goTemincat  and  good  men." 

1  yet,  seventeen  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 

dward  Everett  both  pleaded  for  peiwe  on  the 

field  still  ridged  with  the  graves  of  the  inar- 

1  both    predicted  the  reconciliation  of  the 

Edward  Everett  himself,  B[>oke    these 

iderful  words : 

Everett's  oration. 

ire  thua  1  do,  llie  miaeriea  of  every  kind  ana* 
cut  lo  war.     Who  coald  stand  in  this  Hpot  and  cill  lo 
»  of  the  firel  day  of  July  with  any  other  feelinga.  7  A  snd 
g  of  whW  would  ensue  if  war  ohonld  break  out  between  North 
ifl  haunted  me  through  life,  and  le^l  me,  perhajie  too  long, 
nOm  path  of  hopeless  compromise,  in  the  fond  endeavor  to  con- 
ic who  were  pre-determined  not  to  be  conciliated.     But  il  is 
B  it  is  pretended  by  the  Rebels  and  their  eympathiiers,  lUiit 
Bt  hsi  been  otrricd  on  by  ihe  United  Stales  without  entire  regard 
a  which  are  enjoined  by  the  law  of  nations,  by 
1  civilitation,  and  by  the  spirit  of  ChristiRnity.     It  woulil 
o  point  out,  in  the  rewnl  military  hiitlory  of  (he  leading; 
n  powers,  acts  of  violence  and  cruelly,  in  llie  proaeculion  of 
I,  lo  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  among  an- 
\,  irben  we  consider  the  peculiar  billernc«8  with  which  c'v'I 
t  invorisbly  waged,  we  may  justly  boast  of  the  manner 
I   ihe  United  Stales  liavo   carried   on    llie  contest.     It  is  ul' 
o  prevent  the  liiwlcsa  ucljt  of  Hlragglera  and  dtatrlera, 
iDwnrrinlable  proteedingH  of  snbordinales  on  dialnnt 
J  bnl  I  do  not  believe  there  is,  in  all  history,  the  record  of  a 
ir  of  Midi  gigantic  dimenBions  where  so  little  has  uecn  done  in 
ttof  vindictivenefli  as  in  this  war,  by  the  GoTerament  and  cora- 
)f  the  United  Slates, 

»  Pro»idM)CB  whioh  ormTwle"  all  (hinvi 
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for  the  best^ ''  from  seeming  evil  Biill  edadng  good/'  has  so  oonsdtated 
oar  natureB,  that  the  violent  excitement  of  the  paflsions  in  one  direction 
is  generally  followed  bj  a  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
sooner  for  the  violence.  If  it  were  not  so — if  injories  inflicted  and 
retaliated  of  necessity  led  to  new  retaliations^  with  forever  accumDloting 
compound  interest  of  revenge,  then  the  world,  thousands  of  years  ago^ 
would  have  been  turned  into  an  earthly  hell,  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  would  have  been  resolved  into  clans  of  furies  and  demons,  each 
forever  warring  with  his  neighbor.  But  it  is  not  so ;  all  history  teaches 
a  different  lesson.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  in  England  lasted  an  entire 
generation,  from  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  in  1455,  to  that  of  Bosworth 
Field,  in  1485.  Speaking  of  the  former,  Hume  says:  "  This  was  the  first 
blood  spilt  in  that  fatal  quarrel,  which  was  not  finished  in  less  than  a 
course  of  thirty  years ;  which  was  signalized  by  twelve  pitched  battles ; 
which  opened  a  scene  of  extraordinary  fierceness  and  cruelty,  is  com- 
puted to  have  cost  the  lives  of  eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  almost 
entirely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of  England.  The  strong  attach- 
ments which  at  that  time  men  of  the  same  kindred  bore  to  each  other, 
and  the  vindictive  spirit  which  was  considered  a  point  of  honor,  ren- 
dered the  great  families  implacable  in  their  resentments  and  widened 
every  moment  the  breach  between  the  parties.'^  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  England,  under  which  an  entire  generation  grew  up;  but 
when  Henry  VII,  in  whom  the  titles  of  the  two  houses  were  united, 
went  up  to  London  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  to  mount  the 
throne,  he  was  everywhere  received  with  joyous  acclamations,  "as 
one  ordained  and  sent  from  heaven  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions'' 
which  had  so  long  afflicted  the  country. 

The  great  Eebellion  in  England  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  long 
and  angry  premonitions,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  calling 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  and  to  have  ended  with  the  return  of 
Charles  II,  in  1650, — twenty  years  of  discord,  conflict  and  civil  war,  of 
confiscation,  plunder,  havoc;  a  proud  hereditary  peerage  trampled  in 
the  du8t,  a  national  church  overturned,  its  clergy  beggared,  its  most 
eminent  prelate  put  to  death,  a  military  despotism  established  on  the 
ruins  of  a  monarchy  which  had  subsisted  seven  hundred  years,  and  the 
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G  torrragn  bronglit  to  Uie  block ;  the  great  famillc*  whicli  ad- 

o  liie  king  proscribed,  iapOTerished,  ruined ;  prisoners  of  nar-~ 

t  than  Blarraliou  ia  Libbj — Bitlil  lo  slavery  in  the  West  In- 

B  word,  cTerjtliiDg  tliot  can  embitter  utid  tuadclen  contending 

la  the  aUte  of  things  for  tweutj  years,  imJ  yel,  b;  □□ 

BtlBnaiiion,  but  suddenly,  and   '*  when  the  reslunitiun  of  aQiiirH 

it  hopulen,"  the  son  of  tbe  beheaded  Bovereign  was  brouglit 

■  bia  fathcT'i  blood-<tained  ihrooe,  with  such  "  Incxpresfiiblc  und 

J  J0T,"  as  led  the  nienj  monarch  to  eiclaim,  "Ho  doubted  it 

I  fault  lie  had  be«n  absent  so  long,  for  he  saw  nobody 

1  not  prole't  lie  had  ever  wished  for  his  return."      "  In  this 

,■*  ia/B  Clarendon,  ''and  with  this  ineredibic  expedi- 

1  Qod  put  an  end  lo  a  rebellion  that  had   raged  near  twent/ 

1  liad  been  carried  on  with  all  the  horrid  cirtnmstances  of 

t  dersAtation,  and  parricide,  that  fire  and  sword,  in  the  hands  of 

wioked  men  in  the  world  "  [it  ia  a  royalist  that  is  speaking,  [ 

P  be  tbe  instruments  of,  almost  to  the  desolation  of  Iwu  king- 

d  tbeexceeding  defacing  and  deformingof  the  third By 

urksble  steps  did  the  merciful  hand  of  God,  in  Ibis  short  space 
t,  not  only  bind  np  and  heal  all  tho'je  wounds,  but  even  made  tbe 
p  nndUccmible  as,  in  respect  of  Ae  deepness,  was  poBslble,  which 
vioua  addition  lo  the  delivcraQco. 

IT,  the  wars  of  the  Reformation  of  Charles  V.,  in  the  aii- 
f  Ctotuij  J  the  Tbirly  Years'  War  in  the  serenteenth  conlury ; 
a  Ycai^  War  in  the  eighteenth  century,  not  \o  speak  of  otiier 
|cbnl«d  rantcsiH,  entailed  upon  that  country  all  the  miseries  of 
«  Mrile  for  more  than  three  centurits.  At  the  close  of  the  last- 
— which  was  the  shortest  of  all.  and  waged  in  a  most  civi- 
n  officer,"  sajg  ArchenhoU,  "  rode  through  seven  villBges 
t,  and  found  in  them  but  one  human  being."  More  than  three 
d  priocipaiitiee.  comprehended  in  the  Empire,  fermente<1  with 
M  of  proud  and  petty  states;  at  the  commencement  oflliis 
■  oMIm  of  robber  counts  frowned  upon  every  bill-top;  a 
wcrei  tribunal,  whose  seat  no  one  knew,  whose  power  nona 
G«p«i  froze  Ih«  hearts  of  men  with  terror  throughout  the  load 
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religions  hatred  mingled  its  bitter  poison  in  the  seething  canlditm  of 
provincial  animosity :  bat  of  all  these  dreadful  enmitjes  between  the 
states  of  Grermany,  scarcely  the  memory  remains.  There  are  controvei^ 
sies  in  that  country  at  the  present  day,  but  they  grow  mainly  out  of 
rivalry  of  the  two  leading  powers.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
in  which  the  sentiment  of  national  brotherhood  is  stronger. 

In  Italy,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  society  might  be 
said  to  be  resolved  into  its  original  elements — into  hostile  atoms,  whose 
only  movement  was  that  of  mutual  repulsion.  Kuthlcss  barbarians  had 
destroyed  the  old  organizations,  and  covered  the  land  with  a  merciless 
feudalism.  As  the  new  civilization  sprang  up,  under  the  wing  of  the 
Church,  the  noble  flEunilies  and  the  walled  towns,  fell  madly  into  the 
conflict  with  each  other;  the  secular  feud  of  Pope  and  Emperor 
scourged  the  land,  province  against  province,  city  against  dty,  street 
against  street,  waged  remorseless  war  with  each  other  from  fcUher  to 
son  till  Dante  was  able  to  fill  his  imaginary  hell  with  the  real  demons 
of  Italian  history.  So  ferocious  had  the  factions  become  that  the  great 
poet-exile  himself,  the  glory  of  his  native  city  and  of  his  native  lan- 
guage, was,  by  a  decree  of  the  municipality,  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive  if  found  in  the  city  of  Florence.  But  these  deadly  feuds  and 
hatreds  yielded  to  political  influences,  as  the  hostile  cities  were  grouped 
into  states  under  stable  governments ;  the  lingering  traditions  of  the 
ancient  animosities  gradually  died  away,  and  now  Tuscan  and  Lom- 
bard, Sardinian  and  Neapolitan,  as  if  to  shame  the  degenerate  sons  of 
America,  are  joining  in  one  cry  for  a  united  Italy. 

In  France,  not  to  go  back  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  League  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  Fronde,  in  the  seventeenth ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  dreadful  scenes  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  followed  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  we  have,  in  the  great  revolution 
which  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  seen  the  blood- 
hounds of  civil  strife  let  loose  as  rarely  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  Beign  of  Terror,  established  at  Paris,  stretched  its  bloody 
Briarean  arms  to  every  city  and  village  in  the  land,  and  if  the  most  dead- 
ly feuds  that  ever  divided  a  people,  had  the  power  to  cause  permanent 
alienation  and  hatred,  this  surely  was  the  occasion.    But  far  otherwise 
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n  fwvea  Tear*  from  the  fail  of  Rcbespierre,  the  alrong  arm 
joolUul  ctinquerot  btOTiglit  oriler  out  of  lliia  chaos  of  c^rime  and 
■I  iihiiM  irhoee  haodi*  were  warcel;  cleaotsl  from  die  best  blood 
ec  out  the  rMumiug  emigraau,  ohoae  estates  llie?  had  wiitis- 
nd  vlwne  kindred  the^  had  dragged  to  the  giiillatine,  m  the 
tl  antecbambers ;  kad  wbeu,  sfter  another  turn  of  the  wiieel  of 
,  LodU  XVIII.  iraa  restored  to  hh  lliriuie,  he  took  tlie  n^tcide 
\,  who   hul   votfd   for  his  brother's  death,   U>  his  cahiaet  and 

now.  friends,  felloir-citiiena  of  Gettysharg  and  Pennsy!tam«, 

n  from  remoter  Blatea,  let  m«  ugain,  as  we  part,  iiivokt!  jour  be- 

ion  on  these  honored  grnrea.     Yau  feel,  though  the  occasion  ia 

All  thai  it  is  good  M  be  here.    You  feel  that  it  is  greattf  auspi- 

br  llie  cson:  of  the  couatr^  that  the  men  of  the  East  and  the  men 

WmI,  the  men  of  Dincteen  sister  States,  stood  side  bj-  side  on 

liloa«  riilgei  of  the  battle.     We  now  feel  it  a  new  boud  of  union, 

&CJ  ihall  lie  side  by  aide,  till  a  clarion,  louder  tlian  lliat  which 

hem  to  combat,  shall  awoke  their  sluuihera.     God  bless  the 

ii  dearer  to  us  for  the  blood  of  brave  men  which  has  been 

:1b  ill  deCeose.    The  spots  on  wliich  they  utood  nnd  full,  these  plea- 

Hfhia,  the  fertile  plain  ben«ath  them,  the  lIiriTing  village  whose 

■a  lately  rang  with  the  strange  din  of  war,  the  fields  beyond  the 

I,  where  tlie  noble  ReyDold--i  held  the  ailvancing  (be  at  buy,  and 

k he  gave  up  bin  own  life,  assured  by  his  forethought  and  sclfsacri- 

Ibe  tiinmph  of  the  two  sncceeiliag  days,  the  little  Htr(;amH  which 

t  ihraugU  Ih«  hills,  on  whose  banks  in  aflet  limes  the  wondering 

irill  turn  up  with  the  rude  weapons  of  pavage  warfare,  the 

dlea  ofmodi^m  artillery;  Seminary  Ridge,  the  Peach  Orch- 

GuiMery,  Gulp,  and  Wolf  Hill,  Boundtop,  Little  Roundtup,  humble 

hcneeferward  dear  and  famous, — no  lapse  of  time,  no  dialanne 

f>t»f  •hall  cause  you  to  be  forgotten.     '<The  whole  earth,"   Boid 

I  he  stood  o»er  the  remains  of  his  fellowdtiiens  who  had 

Kin  the  flnt  year  of  the  'loponncsian  war,  ''the  whole  earth  is  a 

iAn  of  Utostrioiu  men."     All  time,  he  might  have  added,  is  tlie 

B  of  their  glory.    Surely  I  would  do  no  iiijuslicc  to  the  other 
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noble  achievementB  of  tlie  war,  which  have  reflected  soch  honor  on 
both  arms  of  the  8ervice>  and  have  entitled  the  armies  and  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  their  officers  and  men,  to  the  warmest  thanks  and  the 
richest  rewards  which  a  grateful  people  can  pay.  But  they,  I  am  sore^ 
will  join  OS  in  saying,  as  we  bid  farewell  to  the  dust  of  these  martyr- 
heroes,  that  wheresoever  throughout  the  civilized  world  the  accounts  of 
this  great  warfare  are  read,  and  down  to  the  latest  period  of  recorded 
time  in  the  glorious  anuals  of  our  common  country  there  will  be  no 
brighter  page  than  that  which  relates  to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg." 

Seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  splen- 
did prophecy  was  made,  and  so  far  as  most  of 
the  Republican  partisans  in  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  there  is  still  no  peace.  The  South  is 
still  distrusted  by  these  politicians ;  commerce, 
industry,  trade,  manufactures  and  the  religious 
bodies  of  all  denominations,  and  the  masses  of  our 
people,  all  hunger  for  peace  and  friendship  and 
reconciliation.  Only  place-seekers  and  placemen 
protest  against  the  universal  petition  and  prayer. 

Both  these  remarkable  men  have  passed  away ; 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
even  while  he*  was  pledging  the  nation  to  for- 
giveness of  the  misguided  men  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  it,  and  Edward  Everett  January 
15th,  1865,  a  little  less  than  three  months  pre- 
vious. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  only  three  days 
before  Lincoln's  assassination,  when  he  spoke  from 
the  portals  of  the  White  Iloiise,  while  the  old  flag 
was  wreathed  in  victory,  the  heart  of  the  great 
people  palpitating  with  relief  from  civil  war,  he 
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d   nothing  to  say  for  the  South  but  kindness, 
vn   punctuating  Lis  very  last  public  address  by 
imorously  remarking  that,  "  We  have  captured 
le  Confederacy;  and  'Dixie'  must  be  played  with 
onkee  Doodle  and  the  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
It  is  a  simple  question  whether,  as  against  all 
faese  memories  of  the  past  and  all  these  hopes  tif 
present;  whether,  when  everything  is  demand- 
oblivion  to  paioful  recollections,  that  the  des- 
party  managers  for  their  own  sake  should 
pennitted  to  stand  in  the  way  ?     How  wonder- 
ly  Mr.  Everett's  jirophecies  have  been  fulfilled  ! 
nr  in  dissipating  faction,  calumny,  and  all  mnn- 
(of  human  weakness;  how,  above  all,  in  despite 
'tlie  plots  and  counterplots  of  the  politicians, 
Bgreat  cause  of  civilization  continues  to  grow. 
Waahingtou  Irving  tells  us  that  "  from  the  grave 
Kfl^ers  of  charity  eternally  spring."   And  If  this 
itrae  of  one  grave,  how  much  more  true  should 
'l*of  a  million  graves  ?     Besides^  in  our  coun- 
yinore  than  any  other,  with  its  latitudes  and 
"wing  masses,  with  its  varied  productions  and 
opulations,  with  its  changing  skies  and  changing 
paiona,  there  is  a  perennial  and  eternal  motive 
'the  oblivion  of  national  prejudices.     What  Mr. 
Bwrett  Baid  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  like  tho 
*6d  blown  along  the  breezes  to  all  quarters  of  the 
WU,  has  ever  since  been  growing  and  producing 
■i  multiplying. 
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HANCOCK  CARRIES  THE  FLAG  OP  RE-UNION. 

Both  of  these  great  men  were  statesmen ;  both 
old  line  Henry  Clay  Whigs ;  never  radical,  never 
unreasonable,  always  forgiving.  Everett's  cosmo- 
politan education,  his  diplomatic  experience,  his 
gentle  character,  made  him  judicial  and  philoso- 
phic. Lincoln,  bom  in  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, reared  in  Illinois,  trained  to  border  life, 
simple,  honest,  and  too  full  of  humor  to  be  a  fierce 
partisan,  was  the  very  best  type  of  a  tolerant  and 
patient  philanthropist.  If  Lincoln  and  Everett  were 
alive  to-day  they  would  be  precisely  where  Horace 
Greeley,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner stood  in  1872 ;  they  would  be  for  Hancock, 
because  while  Hancock  carried  the  flag  of  the 
Union  at  Gettysburg,  he  now  carries  the  flag  of 
re-union.  Lincoln  and  Everett  would  ask  "  How 
long,  0  Lord,  how  long  is  this  unfriendly  seoiional 
feud  to  be  protracted?  "  This  was  the  lesson  of  their 
too  gentle  and  forgiving  lives ;  and  in  the  exqui- 
site chapter  you  have  just  read  from  the  Gettys- 
burg oration  (by  the  great  speaker  who  pronounced 
his  celebrated  discourse  on  Washington  over  one 
hundred  times,  in  order  that  the  ladies  of  both 
sections  might  purchase  the  home  and  grave  of  the 
father  of  his  country)  he  propounded  and  illus- 
trated those  unrivalled  teachings  which,  first 
taught  by  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount,  will  continue 
to  grow  among  men  and  to  guide  and  control  civil- 
ization through  countless  ages.     I  grant  that  the 
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Southern  authors  of  our  civil  war,  as  lliey  now  all 
admit  themselves,  assumed  a  terrible  responsibil- 
ity. But  as  j"ou  read  the  experience  of  other  nar 
lions,  does  not  the  question  come  quick  to  your 
lips,  What  possible  good  can  accrue  to  any  party 
in  this  country  by  prolonging  a  sectional  conflict  V 

Modern  history  repeats  the  ancient  story  so  mag- 
nificently recalled  by  the  splendid  rhetorician,  Ed- 
ward Everett.  France  has  just  completed  the  full 
amnesty  of  the  returning  communists;  and  when, 
during  Louis  Napoleon's  reign,  be  pardoned  some 
prisoners  who  had  organized  a  conspiracy  for  which 
they  were  banished  the  empire,  one  of  his  courtiers 
wanted  to  know  if  he  did  not  think  the  exercise 
of  such  clemency  was  dangerous  ?  His  reply, 
even  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  peijured  himself 
rfterwards  and  plunged  hia  country  into  an  unne- 
cessary war  with  Germany,  returns  now  as  a  star 
to  light  our  own  way  in  tlie  path  of  complete  for- 
giveness of  our  own  offenders  '"If  my  Govern- 
ment," said  the  Emperor,  "  cannot  afford  to  let  these 
men  free,  my  Government  does  not  deserve  to 
live." 

But  in  this  cose  the  election  of  General  Han- 
cock is  a  new  sacrament  of  the  great  act  of  the 
amnesty,  well  prefigured  by  Edward  Everett  on 
the  sacred  soil  of  Gettysburg,  and  afterwards  de- 
manded, in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  United 
States,  by  tliat  greater  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Chorlea  Sumner.    It  is  not  even  humanity  that  we 
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should  continue  to  encourage  what  is  popularly 
called  a  solid  South;  and  there  is  but  one  way  to 
dissolve  that  same  solid  South,  and  that  is  to  show  * 
the  spirit  manifested  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
men  who  oflfended  him  twenty  years  ago.  Tou 
must  trust  those  you  forgive,  or  there  can  be  no 
confidence.  What  true  American  is  afraid  to  trust 
the  South?  Have  we,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
as  Republicans,  earned  so  supreme  a  title  to  the 
possession  of  this  Government  and  to  the  confi- 
dence of  this  people,  that  we  should  insist  upon 
the  perpetual  possession  of  national  power?  Are 
we  authorized  to  proscribe?  Are  our  prerogatives 
so  God-like?  I  think  not.  And  is  it  true  wisdom 
to  maintain  a  bitter,  acrid,  angry  population  on  our 
flanks  after  forgiving  them,  after  restoring  them  to 
all  their  franchises,  only  to  gratify  the  worst 
elements  of  the  North  ?  For  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  a  great  degree  the  Republican  leadership 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  not  only 
forgotten  great  Republican  ideas,  but  have 
turned  the  Republican  party  into  a  mere  machine 
for  personal  profit  or  personal  punishment.  Our 
civil  war  has  been  the  energetic  educator  of  both 
sides;  the  war  has  been  an  evangelist;  the  war  has 
been  a  revolutionist;  the  war  has  been  a  school- 
master to  whites  and  to  blacks ;  and  if  to-morrow 
General  Hancock  were  inaugurated  President  of 
the  United  States,  no  matter  how  anxious  some  of 
the  Confederate  politicians   might  be   to  restore 
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^^pertain  ancient  abuses,  the  very  education  of  the 
^Rrar  would  nut  only  restrain,  but   admonish  and 
over-awe  them. 

Suppose  tiie  tables  had  been  turned!  Suppose 
^^elavery  had  been  fastened  upon  us  at  the  North, 
^■jfeeding  us,  enriching  ue,  spoiling  us?  I  think  we 
^B^ould  have  contended  quite  aa  lustily  and  a^i 
^•bravely  as  the  South  did  to  retain  so  useful  and 
gratuitous  a  contributor.  Thus  in  the  long  run, 
before  we  conclude  to  maintain  the  crusade  against 

KDother  people,  our  own  blood  and  brawn,  let  ua 
uietly  put  on  the  shoes  of  these  offenders  ouf- 
boIvos,  and  try  how  we  would  act  in  their  circum- 
fltaiices. 

Seventeen  years  are  long  enough  to  keep  any 
people  in  a  political  purgatory,  long  enough  to 
hold  any  people  in  a  party  quarantine,  long 
enough  to  fetter  in  the  prison-house  of  sectioiial- 
ism  eight  millions  of  our  own  brothers.  What 
does  the  modern  partizan  fear  whenever  an  at- 
tempt is  made  by  the  Southern  people  to  enter 
into  a  share  of  the  government,  which  we  our- 
BclveB  voluntarily  promised  them,  when  in  ex- 
change for  universal  suffrage,  we  proffered  them 
universal  amnesty?  What  do  these  men  of  the 
North  who  incidentally  hold  the  purse-strings,  the 
money  of  our  municipalities  and  States,  and  who 

I  bold  them,  as  well  for  their  own  purposes  of  parti- 
lui  plunder,  as  for  their  other  purposes  of  peliti- 
ial  punishment,  what  do  they  fear?     Not  that  the 
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Democratic  party,  under  its  new  inspiration^  not  \ 
that  the   Democratic  party  with  Hancock,  wlio  | 
carried  the  flag  of  the  Union  to  victory  at  Getty»> 
burgy  would  ravage  and  ruin  that  same  Union 
when  he  carries  the  flag  of  re- union :  not  that  \ 
The  fear  of  the  modern  partizans  who  have  now 
control  of  the  Republican  party  is^  that  General 
Hancock,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  majt 
be  too  wise,  may  be  too    modest,  may  be  too  ; 
national — the  fear  that  he  will  preserve  the  great 
franchises  and  guarantees  secured  in   the  settle 
ment  that  succeeded  the  peace  of  Appomattox  be- 
tween Lee  and  Grant.     This  outcry  against  Han* 
cock   because  he  remains  a  Democrat,  as  half  a 
million  of  veterans  remain  who  fought  in  the  late 
war,  springs  only  from  the  misapprehension  that 
our  great  national  soldier  may  be  so  prudent  and 
so  careful  that  his  party  may  be  kept  in  power 
as  long  as  the  Republican  party  itself.     And  if 
this  be  so,  who  will  not  thank  God  for  it ;  if  by 
such  a  compromise  we  can  dissolve  tlie  solid  South 
aud  consolidate  the  whole  Union  into  one,  who 
will  not  I'ejoice  ? 

ORDERED  TO  WASHINGTON.  * 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1863,  Hancock  was 
again  ordered  to  Washington.  His  Gettysburg 
wound  was  not  yet  healed,  but  he  obeyed  the 
order  with  alacrity,  and  immediately  reported 
himself  for  duty  at  the  War  Department. 
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i  during  this  period  that  he  was  talked  of 

Quential  circles  for  the  command  of  the  Army 

t  Potomac.     There  is  uo  impropriety  iu  stjit- 

bat  it  was  at  one  time  aeriously  contemplated 

him  in  this  position.     He,  however,  did 

:  it;  neither  did  hisfrienda  seek  it  for  him. 

contrary,  he  disclaimed  all  such  desire ; 

(  most  active  of  his  immediate  counsellors 

Btrenuous  in  their  efforts  to  dissuade    him 

accepting  the  command.     On  all  becoming 

raons  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  General 

ide  was  the  man  for  the  post ;  and  that  if  he 

i  continued  in  active  command  and  properly 

I  supported  by  the  authorities  and  the  country,  he 

I  would  win  great  victories.     Passing  results  have 

I  riiowu  the  wisdom  as  weU  as  the  magnanimity  of 

General  Hancock  in  this  matter.     He  well  knew 

lij  experience  the  obstacles  in  the  way  to  success 

iiith  that  army,  at  that  peculiar  juncture;  and, 

;!ierefore>a3  we  have  said,  he  did  not  seek  the  ap- 

'  'intmeut,  neither  did  he  desire  his  friends  to  seek 

:  for  him.     There  ia  good  reason  for  stating,  how- 

L  .er,  that  if  Gen.  Meade  had  made  a  request  to  be 

relieved,  General    Hancock   would  have  relieved 


E;  was  soon  detailed  to  the  responsible  work  of 
asiug  the  ranks  of  the  army,  by  his  personal 
nee  and  exertions.  Authority  was  given  him 
to  augment  his  corps  to  fifty  thousand  effective 
ujC'U.      His  headquartei-s  were  establishdd  at  Har- 
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risburg,  the  capital  of  his  native  State^  and  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  work  among  his  felliw 
Pennsylvanians.  His  language  and  measures  on 
the  occasion  were  well  chosen,  and  to  the  point, 
his  object  being  to  recruit  in  all  the  States  repr^ 
sented  in  the  Second  Corps. 

Addressing  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  fix)m 
his  headquarters,  at  Harrisburg,  under  date  of 
January  15,  1864,  he  says: 

'*  I  have  come  among  you  as  a  Pennsjlvanian,  for  the  purpoee  of  en- 
deaYoring  to  aid  you  in  stimulating  enlistments.  This  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  I  eamestlj  call  upon  you  all 
to  assist,  by  the  exertion  of  all  the  influence  in  your  power,  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 

"  To  adequately  reinforce  our  armies  in  the  field  is  to  insure  that  the 
war  wUl  not  reach  your  homes.  It  will  be  the  mcams  of  bringing  it  to 
a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion.  It  will  save  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
brave  soldiers,  who  would  otherwise  be  lost  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
war,  and  in  indecisive  battles. 

*'  It  is  only  necessary  to  destroy  the  rebel  armies  now  in  the  field,  to 
insure  a  speedy  and  permanent  peace.  Let  us  all  act  with  that  fact  in 
view. 

''Let it  not  be  said  that  Pennsylvania,  which  has  already  given  so 
many  of  her  sons  to  this  righteous  cause,  shall  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  be  behind  her  sister  States  in  furnishing  her  quota  of  the  men 
deemed  necessary  to  end  this  rebellion.  Let  it  not  be  that  those  Peun- 
sylvania  regiments,  now  so  depleted,  that  have  won  for  themselves  so 
much  honor  in  the  field,  shall  pass  out  of  existence,  for  want  of  patriot- 
ism in  the  people. 

WiNFIELD  S.  HANCXKJK, 

M%jor  General  U.  8.  Volont^ers.** 
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[  Uia  success  in   recruiting  was  equal  to   the  ex- 

lotations  formed.     Subsequent  events  have  well 

ested  the  cfBciency  of  bis  measures.     Facilities 

r  carrjang  out  his  patriotic  design  were  offered 

I  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Albany,  Boston, 

I  other  places. 

w^t  Philadelphia,  in  the  ensuing  month  of  Feb- 

,  public   demonstrations   of  respect  awaited 

Tlie  city  government   passed  a  series  of  re- 

DtioDB,  introduced  by  one  of  his    former    play- 

1  at  Norristown,  then  a  member  of  the  coun- 

,  John  W.  Everman,  Esq.,  of  which   we    here 

ent  a  copy : 

BELECT  AND  COMMON  COONCTLSl 
CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA.         ) 


MAJOB  GEUEKAL  WISFIELD  BCOTT  HANCBCK. 
Stmlntd,  Bj  the  Select  aiid  Comraon  Councils  of  the 
crrr  oc  phh^delphia, 
A  tbe  TBAKsa  of  the  CitizetiB  of  Philadelphia  are  eminetitlj  due, 
d  mr*  liei«tij  tendered  to 

M.\JOR  GENERAL  ILVNCOCK, 

bin  brilliant  ncrvlras  in  the  cause  of  the  Unio^j,  during  the  prcBont 

(Ijr    Bebellion  agaiaiit  the   aullioritj  of  the   Govbrnmkst   and 

>ri.KOP  THE  UsrrEt>  BTATEa. 

/tfWreif,  TliBl  the  aw  of  Ikdkpendencb  Hall  bo  granted  to  Major 

ITaxcoc'K.  for  the  rccf^iitioa  of  b'v>  friends,  niid  in  order  to 

(be  Citi«ea*  of  rliiladelphiu  aa  opportunity  to  leaLify  IUqii  ^ci> 
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Kcil  ne^^vd  for  him,  and  thdr  appieciadoQ  of  his  gallantz/  tai 


IC 


£c«.VKd,  That  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Pkeridenti  tf 

• 

Councils  be  reqaested  to  canr  these  resolationa  into  effect^  and  that  At 

CUrktf  oX  CouQcils  be  reqaested  to  fumUh  a  copj  of  the  same  to  Go^ 

enl  H  txcocx. 

At.rxaxd'b  J.  Habper, 

President  of  the  Common  CoanalL 

\'TTY  SEAL,]  James  Lynd, 

President  of  the  Select  OooneiL 
Anc>n :        Wm.  F.  Small, 

Clerk  of  Common  CoonciL 
Appiv^Ted  FehrudTT  ISUi,  1564. 

Alex.  Hexby, 

Mejor.         I 

The  ivception  of  the  General  and  his  friends  i 
followo\l  soon  after^  in  Independence  Hall.  The  I 
pajxM's  of  the  day  describe  the  scene  as  one  of  the  | 
nu^si  iniix\<ing  that  over  occurred  within  the  walls 
of  the  saoiwi  old  temple  of  American  liberty. 

On  the  ensuing  -2d  of  February,  the  anniye^  ] 
^vrv  of  the  birthday  of  Washington,  General  Han-  I 
iwk  roviowoil  the  volunteer  troops  of  Philadelphia  ^ 
and  vicinity.     The  parade  passed  oflF  in  the  moet 
spiritinl  manner.     The  appearance  of  the  General 
on  the  field,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  pass- 
ing along  the  line  with  the  troops  arranged  as  if  iiB. 
battle  array,  was  full  of  excitement,  and  caUed- 
forth  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  immense  throng  o^ 
citizens  who  witnessed  the  display. 

At  the  close  of  the  review  an  incident  of  a  per-^^ 
sonal  character  occurred,  which  we  narrate  here^i^ 
as  in  keeping  ^nth  the  man  and  the  scope  of  our 
book. 
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The  General  hod  dismouttted,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  was  about  passing  up  the  steps  of  the  La 
Pierre  House,  surrounded  by  the  officers  who  es- 
corted hiin,  when  his  eye  caught  that  of  one  of  liia 
teachers  in  Norriatown,  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  wlio  waa 
standing,  with  his  daughter,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  hotel.  The  General  paused,  and  extending  his 
hand  to  the  two  friends  of  his  early  years,  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  meeting  them,  and  intro- 
duced them  to  the  gentlemen  present.  It  was  a 
singular  but  agreeable  meeting  between  the  old 
teacher  and  the  now  distinguished  scholar, 

"Call  and  see  me  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Roberts, 
when  I  am  more  at  leisure,"  said  the  General. 
"  Wlieu  I  am  a  little  stronger  from  the  effects  of 
my  wound,  I  will  return  the  call."  At  the  ap- 
[lointed  lime,  the  teacher  aud  scholar  met  again. 
As  Mr.  Roberta  entered  the  private  room  of  the 
General,  at  the  La  Pierre,  he  was  lying  on  his 
conch,  suffering  from  the  fatigue  to  which  the 
review  of  the  previous  day  had  subjected  his 
wounded  limb.  But  he  rose  at  once  to  pay  tlic 
respect  due  from  a  good  scholar  to  a  good  teacher. 
"Do  not  rise,  General  Hancock,"  said  Mr.  Roberts; 
"  I  feel,  sir,  that  you  are  laying  me  under  too 
much  obligation  by  doing  so."  "  No,  Mr.  Roljerts," 
the  General  replied,  "I  shall  always  feel,  sir,  that 
I  am  under  obligations  to  you."  "  It  is  sufGcient 
lionor  for  me,  General,  to  have  had  you  for  a 
scholar."    "No,  sir.     I  feel  that  my  teachers  have 
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all  honored  me.  Beside,  sir,  you  are  much  the 
older  man  of  the  two;  and  my  parents  always 
taught  me  to  reverence  grey  hairs."  "  I  did  not 
have  grey  hairs  when  you  first  knew  me,  Gen- 
eral." "  True,  sir.  Our  mutual  obligations  were 
formed  when  we  were  both  younger  than  now. 
But  I  cannot  omit  to  use  my  anatomy  now,  even 
if  it  is  impaired.  Let  me  be  ever  so  old,  I  can 
never  forget  my  school-teachers.  I  feel  that  my 
experience  in  life  has  proved  this  to  be  true :  as 
is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school-boy ;  as  is  the 
school-boy,  so  is  the  man."  Other  parties  calling 
in,  this  interesting  interview  was  closed.  But  not 
long  after  the  General  took  his  son  Bussell  with 
him,  and  called  on  his  old  teacher.  "This  gentle- 
man, my  son,"  said  the  General,  "is  one  of  the 
teachers  of  your  father,  when,  like  you,  he  was  a 
boy.  Eemember  always  to  respect  the  teacher  of 
your  youth;  and,  should  you  live  to  become  a 
man,  you  will  never  regret  it." 

Tuesday,  July  12,1880,  I  had  a  visit  from  this 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  same  venerable  teacher  of  Gen. 
Hancock,  still  living  at  1516  Willington  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  He  laid  before 
me,  in  his  own  clear  handwriting,  the  following 
simple  memoir  of  the  General,  and  accompanied  it 
with  the  declaration  that  he  had  always  been  a 
consistent  Republican,  but  that  he  would  cheerfully 
vote  for  his  affectionate  pupil  and  his  constant 
friend  • 
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''The  cccoUectioos  of  the  boyhood  of  General  Winficld  S.  IIan«>ck 
while  for  oerea  years  m/  pupil  in  llie  Norrietowii  Acndcitiy,  remitid 
ma  of  lonte  of  tliQ  anrlj  iralu  of  his  chsriulor,  iiiil)ae<iucntly  no  fuUj 
develop^il  in  llie  m&n.  One  of  lIiosg  tniiCa  woa  dewUdaas  la  his  inollier, 
Tliia  Kiu  mnoifcatcd  in  his  Boltcitudo  to  lighten  Iho  burdun  of  her  do- 

^^^Deilic  ca.K*.    Oue  drcainatuncB  will  iUiuIrate  tiiia  Inul,  as  well  u 

^^■hu  which  ao  diallnguiitbed  llio  QcavaL 

^^^KOao  munUDg,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  filial  dnlies,  & 

^^^bdo  bof ,  poming  hj,  Uunted  him.  Thi4  aroused  that  eplcit,  M  eon- 
•jiictluUHl^r  cihibiled  at  Williamsburg,  Fredericksburg  and  Aulletaiti, 
•t   OvH^iburg  and  Spot  Uij  Ivan  la.     Biuhing  out   with  a  househuld- 

fpWniriot  in  his  hand,  and  head  bared,  bo  pursued  the  oQuadcr  for  u 
ig  diitanoo  Uiniugb  the  principal  street  in  the  village — of  ti  then  am 
luroughlf  chaaiiaiiig  him  for  the  iosulL  I  think  he  never  after 
1  occusioQ  lo  rcscAt  a  like  imlignitj. 
Inothcr  of  ihese  early  recollections  was  a  Fourth  of  July  celehration, 
which  the  Sunday- sell ools  connected  with  tlie  Prcubyterion,  EpiKCO- 
I  and  Baptbt  Churches  particlpatad.  The  place  wua  a  pleasant  grove 
in  the  vicinity.  Being  reiiuealfid  by  the  [loator  of  ihe  FrcKbytuliua 
Chiiruh  (o  name  some  of  the  boys  nf  llie  Academy  to  participate  in  thu 
Azerdscs  of  reading  and  declamationi  I  selected  Winfield  S.  Ilaucock 
lo  raui  the  Declaration  of  Inilependence.  IIo  peifbnned  his  port  in  a 
very  crcdiublo  manner. 

kOn  meeting  him  after  an  inlervol  of  more  (han  twenty-five  years, 
ning  nrhich  we  bad  nut  met,  ho  spoke  of  Ibis  as  among  the  recollec- 
Bs  of  his  boyhood,  nolwithHiandlug  the  terrible  aceiics  through  vrbiuh 
tliul  so  recently  passed  at  Gettysburg. 

Among  llie  cherished  recollections  of  the  boy  Winlield  ore  some  of  a 
mora  perwn^it  character,  being  connected  witli  the  huri.ils  of  my  little 
^^e^  and  girl.    On  both  occasions  he  acted  as  p.'kll-beurer. 
^^■pf  ihuse  boys  who  thus  olEiautcd,  the  General  and  his  twin-brother 
^^K  ihc  only  survivors.  E.  Roueuts." 

It  IB  thin  spirit  of  tbe  man  that  stamps  the 
name  of  Hancock  with  peculiar  honor.     He  wiia 
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always  the  same  among  his  soldiers.  An  officer  of 
the  staflF  of  another  distinguished  General,  in  al- 
luding to  this  attribute  of  Hancock's  character, 
says  of  him :  ^*  The  attachment  that  he  manifests 
for  his  brave  soldiers  is  remarkable.  While  he 
despises  a  coward,  if  the  humblest. man  in  the 
ranks  should  be  the  first  to  enter  Richmond  as  a 
conqueror,  General  Hancock  would  be  among  the 
first  to  do  him  honor." 

Passing  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  he  was 
received  in  the  latter  city  with  much  distinction. 
The  Governor's  room,  in  the  City  Hall,  was  placed 
at  his  disposal,  for  the  reception  of  his  friends,  and 
every  measure  adopted  that  could  be  of  aid  to  him 
in  procuring  recruits  for  his  corps.  A  large  number 
of  his  troops  were  from  the  Empire  State.  They 
were  so  much  attached  to  his  person,  and  their  ac- 
quaintances at  home  so  participated  in  the  feeling 
of  attachment,  that  when  he  presented  himself  to 
the  people  he  was  claimed  by  them  as  a  New 
Yorker,  This  impression  became  so  common,  for 
a  time,  that  one  of  the  publishers  of  that  city  an- 
nounced a  Volume  on  his  life  as  a  New  York  Gen- 
eral. 

Passing  to  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
New  York^  the  Legislature  paid  him  an  official 
tribute  of  respect  for  his  distinguished  services  to 
the  country. 

The  same  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him  in 
Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  where  the 
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general  court  invited  him  to  their  representative 
cliamber,  and  where  the  merchants  and  other  citi- 
zens waited  upon  him  at  the  City  Exchange.  His 
agreeahle  manners,  added  to  his  well-known  cour- 
age and  skill  in  battle,  created  the  most  favorable 
impressions  wlierever  he  went  on  his  tour  of  duty 
through  New  England,  Patriotic  applause  greeted 
him  at  every  point,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
fighting  recruits  flocked  to  his  standard. 

BEFLECnONS   ON   THE   BATTLE-FIELD   OF    GETTTSBnRO. 

The  present  condition  of  the  battle-field  of 
Gettysburg,  like  the  present  condition  of  the  great 
theatres  of  war  in  other  countriefl,  confirms  and 
emphasizes  the  idea  of  Landseer'a  touching  pic- 
ture of  Peace.  The  dismantled  artillery  deeply 
embedded  in  the  rich  soil,  covered  with  the  debris 
of  time,  and  the  innocent  lamb  quietly  feeding 
upon  the  sweet  herbage  growing  in  the  silent 
cannon's  mouth,  is  beautifully  typified.  The  scene 
itself  is  so  tranquil,  the  Soldier's  Cemetery,  such  an 
exquisite  Qtmpo  Santo,  and  the  artistic  mau- 
Boleum  of  the  dead  who  fell  that  the  nation  might 
live,  BO  eloquent,  that  I  am  disposed  to  hope  the 
day  will  come  when  the  surviving  veterans  on 
both  sides,  and  the  survivors'  sons, — those  who 
fought  on  the  first,  second  and  third  days  of  July, 
1863,  the  citizen  soldiery  from  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  the  reconciled  people  of  all  the  States, 
including  every  race  and  condition  of  man, — *hall 
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meet  here  on  some  future  occasion  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  Col.  Duncan  K.  McRe'a,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  led  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  Begi- 
ment  at  Williamsburg,  and  who  was  defeated  by 
General  Winfield  S.  Hancock.  Gettysburg  would 
then  become  indeed  the  Mecca  of  American  Re- 
conciliation. 

A  few  days  ago,  anxious  once  more  to  visit  the 
lovely  valley  in  which  I  stood  on  the  19  th   of 
November,  1863,  and  heard  Edward  Everett  pro- 
nounce the  unrivaled  oration  from  which  I  have 
copied,  followed    by  Abraham    Lincoln,  in  that 
memorable  utterance  which  reads  like  a  poem  and 
prayer  rather  than  the   deliverance   of  a  great 
statesman,  I  took  the  cars  and  found  myself  in 
Gettysburg,  after  a  restful  ride  in  the  silent  and 
odorous  twilight   only  occasionally  found  in  our 
country  in  midsummer.     Art,  opulence  and  grati- 
tude, have  come  to  reinforce  nature  in  the  great 
work  of  the  decoration  of  the  massive  sepulchre, 
keeping  fresh  and  green  the  holy  memories  of  the 
martyred  dead.     To  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin 
the  credit  must  be  awarded,  of  providing  for  the 
proper  interment  of  our  fallen  heroes.     He  en- 
trusted the  plan   to  David  Willis,  of  Gettysburg. 
Actuig  under  the  instruction  of  the  Governor,  this 
accomplished  gentleman  purchased  a  lot  of  some 
seventeen   acres    on  Cemetery  Hill,  joining  the 
village  Cemetery  on  th^  North  and  West,  where 
the  centre  of  the  Union  line  rested,  and  where 
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tlie  guns  of  Steinwehr  and  the  men  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps  fought.  The  eighteen  States, 
whose  troops  gained  the  battle,  joined  in  this  en- 
terprise. The  title  to  the  ground  was  vested  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  truat  for  all  the 
States  havmg  dead  buried  there,  and  a  corporate 
body  waa  created  consisting  of  one  from  each 
State,  to  serve  without  pay,  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  Cemetery  was  confided,  the  expense  to  he 
borne  in  proportion  to  the  representation  in  Con- 
gress, 

The  design  for  a  monument  by  J.  J.  Batterson, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  adopted  by  the  commis- 
Bioners,  after  the  examination  of  a  large  number 
submitted.  This  monument  is  very  impressive; 
and  in  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  amid 
the  richness  of  nature,  the  fields  shaven  of  the 
..liar\'C8t  just  gathered,  the  trees  and  foliage  yet 
ntouched  by  the  coming  autumn,  the  sweet  peace 
the  valley,  the  comfort  of  the  surrounding 
us,   the    prosperity  and   safety  of  Gettysburg 

lelf,  with  all  its  interesting  lessons,  make    the 

melery  and  the  monument  the  moat  interesting 
nbjccts  of  the  vicinage. 

The  whole  rendering  of  the  design  of  tlie  monu- 
ment is  intended  to  be  purely  historical,  telling 
ita  own  story,  with  such  simplicity  as  to  he  readily 
comprehended.  The  superstructure  is  sixty  feet 
high,  and  consists  of  a  massive  pedestal  twenty- 
five  feet  fiquarc  at  the  base,  crowned  with  a  co- 
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lossal  statue  representing  the  genius  of  liberty. 
Standing  upon  a  three-quarter  globe,  she  raises 
with  her  right  hand  the  victor's  wreath  of  laurel, 
while  at  the  left  she  gathers  up  the  folds  of  our 
national  flag,  under  which  the  victory  was  won. 
Projecting  from  the  angles  of  the  pedestal  are 
four  buttresses,  supporting  an  equal  number  of 
allegorical  statues,  representing  respectively  war, 
history,  peace,  and  plenty.  War  is  personified 
by  a  statue  of  the  American  soldier,  who,  resting 
from  the  conflict,  relates  to  history  the  story  of 
the  battle  which  the  monument  commemorates. 
History,  in  listening  attitude,  records  with  stylus 
and  tablet  the  achievements  of  the  field,  and  the 
names  of  the  honored  dead.  Peace  is  symbolized 
by  a  statue  of  the  American  mechanic,  character- 
ized by  appropriate  accessories.  Plenty  is  repre- 
sented by  a  female  figure,  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  typifying  peace  and 
abundance  as  the  soldier's  crowning  triumph. 
The  panels  of  the  main  die  between  the  statues 
are  to  have  inscribed  upon  them  such  inscriptions 
as  may  hereafter  be  determined.  The  main  die 
of  the  pedestal  is  octagonal  in  form,  paneled  upon 
each  face.  The  cornice  and  plinth  above  are  also 
octagonal,  and  are  heavily  moulded.  Upon  this 
plinth  rests  an  octagonal  moulded  base  bearing 
upon  its  face,  in  high  relief,  the  national  arms. 
The  upper  die  and  cap  are  circular  in  form,  the 
die  being  encircled  by  stars  equal  in  number  with 
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i  \rha5e  sons  contributed  their  lives  as  the 
!  of  the  victory  won  at  Gettysburg." 
J  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery,  now  in  charge 
e  officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
s,  near  Gettysburg,  is  the  most  perfect  modem 
loleurn  I  ever  saw.  The  ground  was  originally 
I  at  a  cost  of  8197,000  by  the  State  of 
nsylvania,  and  to-day,  in  admirable  condition, 
e  roost  interesting  object  in  Pennsylvania 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia.  The 
I  of  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds  is  a  striking 
;  of  art,  like  the  central  monument  itself, 
four  figures  of  "  War,"  "  History," 
'  and  "Plenty,"  executed  by  Randolph 
I  at  Rome,  at  the  cost  of  $30,000.  The 
KJle  shaft  is  crowned  with  a  colossal  symbol  of 
itoty; — a  fine  combination,  surrounded  as  it  is 
plateau  where  it  stands  by  the  graves 
■  of  known  and  unknown  Union  soldiers,  and  over-  • 
I  Wing  a  landscape  of  unrivaled  loveliness. 

Ail  the  graves  of  the  martyred  dead  are  divided, 

fyStates,  each  sad  coutribution  marked  with  the 

Juiliie  and  age  of  the   dead  warrior ;  in  addition 

3  are  nine  hundred  "  unknown."     Of  those 

fwa  there  are  from  Maine,  104;  Michigan,  171 ; 

ffYork,  8G7;  Pennsylvania,  534;  Massachusetts, 

;  Ohio,  131 ;  Indiana,  80  ;  Maryland,  22;  Min- 

SSota,   52;    Kentucky,  22;  Wisconsin,  78 ;  New 

*9ey,    78;    Vermont,  61;   New  Hampshire,  49; 

bode  Island,  12;  Delaware,  15  ;  West  Virginia, 
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11;  Illinois,  6,  the  graves  of  the  regular  soldien,  , 
138.  There  are  few  or  no  Southern  graves  left, 
all  having  been  taken  home  by  an  organization,  of  •! 
which  Mrs.  Gen. '  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  wa» 
President. 

The  work  of  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  suita- 
bly adorning  them,  was  performed  by  that  emi- 
nent landscape  gardener,  the  late  William  Saun- 
ders.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  his  commis- 
sion was  executed  with  his  best  taste.     Then  a 
contract  was  entered  into  with  F.  W.  Biesecker, 
to  disinter  the  dead  and  to  re-inter  their  remains 
in   their  last  resting-place.     The  work   began  ou 
the  27th  of  October,  1863,  and  was  completed  on 
the  IStli  of  March  following.     The  whole  number 
buried  was  3512.     The  entire  re-interment  was 
effected   by  Samuel  Weaver,  who  executed    his 
trust  with  great  care.     Hundreds  had  been   uii- 
buriod  and  translated  to  their  own  homes  in  the 
North,  West  and  South.     Many  of  the  bodies  in 
unmarked  graves  were  identified  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  by  letters,  by  papers,  receipts,  certifi- 
cates, diaries,  memorandum  books,  photographs, 
marks  on  the  clothing,  belts  or  cartridge  boxes,  by 
which  means  the  names  of  many  supposed  to  be 
forgotten  soldiers  were'  rescued.    Money  and  other 
valuables,  were  found,  which,  when  the  residences 
of  the  friends  were  known,  were  sent  to  thera^ 
Words  would  fiiil  to  describe  the  grateful  reli 
this  work  has  brought  to  many  a  household  1 
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her,  a  brother,  or  son  that  had   been  lost  or 

d,  supposed  to  bo  forgotten,  suddenly  in  the 

■CSS   of  the    search  his  romaina  were  found, 

»ite<l  in  a  eoffin  with  care  and  buried  on  the 

B,tle-ficld  where    he   fell,  the  Soldiers'  National 

nctery. 

1  another  part  of  this  vohmie  are  copious  ex- 

cts  from  Mr.  Everett's  masterly  oration,  and  I 

'  add,  in    reference  to   the  monument,  that    it 

I  ibrmally  dedicated  the  Istof  July,  1869,  when 

neral  Meade,  himself,  made  an  address,  Gover- 

•  O.  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  an  oration,  and  Bay- 

l  Taylor  contributed  an  ode.     These  tliree  men, 

a  model  soldier,  the  accomplished  statesman,  and 

!  peerless  poet,  all  sleep  their  last  sleep.     Gene- 

de  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of  No- 

nher,  1872 ;    Senator  Morton   died   on  the  1st 

November,  1877;    Bayard  Taylor  on  the  19th 

December,  1878.      This  triumvirate  of  buried 

bnios   and  trusted   patriotism  were  called    from 

tnong  those  by  whom  they  were  so  loved  and  dis- 

Ingnished  when  all  too  young.     Meade  was  fifty- 

:,  Morton    fift}'-four,  and    Bayard    Taylor  fifty- 

;  and  yet  their  lives  were  full  of  noble  deeds. 

Live  remember  the  consecrated  dead  let  us  not 

^t  those  who  did  not  fall  in  battle,  but  lived 

iJa^  enough  to  show  their  more  unselfish  devo- 

«l  to  their   country.     Bayard  Taylor  survived 

pronounce    that  exquisite  ode  on  the    4th   of 

"It,  1876,  at  tiie  Centennial,  in  Independence 
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Square,  but  nothing  that  ever  fell  from  his  pen  or 
was  glorified  by  the  noble  music  of  his  tongue^ 
ever  surpassed  his  requiem  at  the  dedication  of 
the  monument  at  Gettysburg,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1869. 

**  This  they  hare  done  for  na  who  damber  here, 
Awake,  alive,  though  now  bo  dumbly  sleeping ; 

Spreading  the  board,  but  tasting  not  its  cheer. 
Sowing  but  never  reaping ; — 
Building,  but  never  sitting  in  the  shade  ] 

Of  the  strong  manKion  they  have  made ; —  ^ 

Speaking  their  words  of  life  with  mighty  tongae^  ] 

But  hearing  not  the  echo  million-voiced, 
Of  Brothers  who  rejoiced, 
From  all  our  river-vales  and  mountains  flung  I 
So  take  them,  heroes  of  the  songful  past  1 
Open  your  ranks,  let  every  shining  troop 
Its  phantom  banners  droop, 
To  hail  earth's  noblest  martyrs,  and  her  last! 
Take  tlicm,  O  Grod !  our  brave, 
The  glad  fiilfillers  of  Thy  dread  decree ; 
Who  grasped  the  sword  for  peace,  and  smote  to  tAve, 
And,  dying  here  for  freedom,  died  for  Thee  I" 

On  Tuesday,  July  12,  1880, 1  traced  other  parts 
of  the  conflict  of  the  three  early  July  days,  and 
was  pointed  out  the  house  to  which  the  brave 
General  John  F.  Reynolds  was  carried  afler  he 
was  mortally  wounded  on  the  first  of  July.  All 
along  the  way  were  small  tablets  with  the  names 
of  some  of  the  fallen,  while  the  ground  fought 
over  by  Major  General  Wylie  S.  Crawford  and  his 
corps,  where  General  Barksdale  was  killed,  and 
Sickles  wounded,  has  since  been  purchased  by 
General  Crawford,  including  the  granite  quarry 
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known  as  "  The  Devil's  Glen,"  a  mysterious  masa 
of    colossal    bouldurs    that    seem   to    have    been 
hurled  in  some  terrible  long  gone  convulsion  of 
nature,  03  if  hy  the  angry  gods   in   battle  with 
Olympian  Jove,  a  massive  cluster  of  unsolved  gi- 
gantic masonry,  more  traditional  than  the  ghastly 
temple  of  the  Druids  of  Stonebenge,  England. 
^^     What  a  study  is  Emmetsburg  road,  which  divi- 
^bed  that  part  of  the  field  directly  in  front  of  the 
^Btonc  wall  behind  which  were  grouped  the  columns 
l^aud  cannons  of  the  waiting  Union  soldiers,  on  the 
historic  3d  of  July !     I  stood   in  the   road,  and  in 
memory  saw  it   all !     The  charging  Confederates 
advancing  with  silent  and  solid  gtep,  line  after 
line,  flinging  themselves  across    the    barrier  fix>m 
which  they  were  hurled  in  musses  of  dead  and  dying 
by  the  Union  batteries.     I  saw  Hancock  and   his 
I     Btaff  riding  in  proud  and  dazzling  platoon  between 
^^Bhese  terrible  adversaries,  and  as  1  brought  back 
^Kn  mind  that  uuequaled  conflict,  I  forgot  the  beau- 
^■tiful  country  around  me,  and  only  remembered  my 
young  friend,  Col.  William  McMichael's  magnifi- 
■     cently  spoken    photograph  of  that  dreadful  and 
^■decisive    afternoon.      He    spoke   on    the    evening 
^Ef  the  20th  of  December,  1870,  just  after  Rotli- 
H^rmel's  great  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
had  been  unveiled  'at  the  Academy  of  Music,  iti 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  listened  to  this  splendid  ap- 
peal, I  could  have  wished  that  they  had  been  pre- 
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sent  to  hear  it  read  in  the  Emmetshurg  road  when, 
I  visited  Gettysburg  on  the  24  th  of  July,  1880. 


It  is  12  o*clock,  Julj  3d,  and  to-morrow  wiH  be  the  aniiiT'erBAij  of  < 
independence.     What  tidings  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  shall  its  bells  prodaoK^j 
to  the  people.    Gird  jour  loins,  yc  yeomen  of  our  legions,  for  it  is  booor : 
and  liberty,  and  a  nation  for  which  yon  are  contending!    Twdn 
o'dook,  and  the  heart  of  nature  seems  almost  to  cease  its  beating  in  dw:.'^ 
intensity  of  dread  expectation,  while  the  effulgent  sun,  looking  down  il 
high  meridian,  seems  as  of  old  to  stand]  still  in  its  course,  as  thoii^'' 
shrinking  appalled  from  the  fearful  slaughter  it  shall  witness.     Tht 
pause  of  carnage,  the  brink  of  fate,  for  as  the  great  orb  bends  slowly  Vh 
ward  the  western  horizon  and  marks  the  single  hour  upon  the  dial,  a 
signal  gun  breaks  the  solemn  stillness. 

And  then  from  the  line  of  the  enemy,  all  along  those  hills,  where  hii 
mofwes  lie  waiting,  there  bursts  forth  a  tempest  of  flame  and  smoka 
and  terrific  cannonading,  such  ba  this  continent  never  before  witnessed ; 
nor  seems  to  slacken  its  tliundering  death  hail,  until,  from  the  sulphor- 
oiii)  canopy,  a  part  of  the  rebel  front  is  seen  advancing.  Now  for  the 
i\\\;  of  war  I  Now  for  the  death-grip  of  the  battle  I  For  yonder  come 
Pickett's  men,  who  swear  by  the  Lone  Star  they  never  have  been  beaten, 
an<l  never  will  be,  and  on  their  either  flank  warriors  of  a  score  of  fights. 

Eighteen  thousand  tested  veterans,  wrought  into  a  Titanic  war  bolfr* 
shafl  of  adamant,  edges  of  steel — hurled  forth  to  crush  our  centre,  with 
ponderous  onslaught.    As  they  start,  down  rides  Ilancock  along  our 
line,  superb  that  day  in  the  beauty  of  his  valor.    **  Here  they  come! ** 
he  cries  out  cheerily.    **Jlere  they  come,  in  three  lines  of  battle  I 
Steady,  men,  steady!"    "All  right,  General  I  we  are  ready!     We  hold 
thifl  line,  or  die  on  it ! ''     But  now,  as  they  develop  in  the  fields  and  move 
forward,  our  artillery  rains  destruction.    It  rakes  thorn  with   shot,  it     k 
rends  them  with  shell,  until  on  right  ai^d  left  they  falter  and  stagger. 
Their  flanks  are  crumbling,  but  their  centre  keeps  firm.    Oh  1  stay  them, 
Pickett.    Your  men  of  iron,  they  seem  too  brave  to  kill !     But  on  they 
come,  and  on,  and  on,  till  we  see  their  faces  and  hear  their  yells.    Tliea^ 
nta  not  men ;  they  are  furies,  maddened  with  treason,  frenzied  wv^v 
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&ai&  Xow,  Kre  I  omndai,  6rel  Up  and  at  Ihcm  '.  Fight,  nieD,  light 
<■  tr  yoor  wiT«  uid  your  children,  uid  yoar  liomcs.  They  sweep  on  us 
'■k'?  Aetaotm — •«  at  tho  gunn,  are  on  the  wall !  hnnd  to  hand,  steel  w 
ifcl,  knife  In  knife — Tsliir  of  patriott,  rage  ot  derils.  Now,  Gushing, 
^■!  i«  tbem  your  canister !  Now,  WoodnifT,  tenr  them  with  your  grapu  1 
It^ll  |r>  the  Kwitc !  72d  down  ou  them  like  tigen  I  Flank  them, 
;-:iinian]  \  Cnuh  them.  Gibbon!  MdbIi  them,  WebbI  They  reel, 
I  ■■■•r  nrer,  their  colon  are  going  !  Tbey  break,  they  break  !  They 
'real,  tlnT'  retreat '.  The  charge  is  repulsed,  the  haSAo  a  won.  All 
tnjr  to  our  heroM  who  Forrive ;  all  reverence  for  those  who  hnve 
'  rlo) ;  all  praise  to  their  gailaat  leader,  and  all  tbnDkj<  unlo  God  whu 
,  ^  ie  us  lh«  Tictory  [ " 

.tlL      DRAPER,     THE    GREAT    HI.STORIAN,    SHOWS    HOW 
GETTTSBUBa  SATED  THE  CONTINENT  TO  FBEEDOM. 

Cinl  War  in  Ammea—Braptr,  Vul.  in-,  p.  147. 
Tbe  cannonade  lulled.  A  thrill  of  generoun  admiration  ran  down 
':<■  Buioiul  line  aa  the  ConfMlerale  oolumni  of  attack,  at  3  p.  v.,  with 
;  :mt  mor*  than  a  mile  in  eilont,  emerged  Cram  the  woods  on  Sumi- 
■  -\Tj  Ri-lgc.  and  descended  their  slope  of  the  valley.  They  were  pre- 
•  ■irA  by  a  tine  if  skirmishers  of  double  or  triple  llic  ununl  strength; 
T  ■■«  a  line  of  hatilc  for  the  charge;  then  another,  equally  strong,  in 
ri-wrr*.  Tbey  had  additional  linea,  or  wings,  to  prevent  [he  main 
(  .-ce  bong  flanked.  On  the  right,  as  they  m.irchcd,  wrh  Pickett's 
i*Uiun;  cm  the  left,  two  or  three  handred  yards  in  the  rear,  was  Heili's, 
uted  by  Petiigrew.  In  strength  they  were  about  13,000  men. 
I  charge.  Kemper  led  the  right,  Gamett  the  lelt,  with  Armis- 
tl  latappott.  The  diftance  to  be  passed  won  more  than  half  a  mile, 
lAtliegrwHid  sloping  op  to  the  National  position. 
^  a/»  mmeiU*  the  qaalion  aa*  to  be  teuUd  iri*lA#r  Sla^vry  or  Fre«- 
*^  "Wd  if  matUr  of  Utu  f/jMiwutl. 
I  "Whj.lon'i  (Jie  guns  support  ihem  ?"  was  aniiously  anked  on  the 
I  Cw'alowi-giiie,  and  with  iiilenae  cuciwily  on  the  National.  "  I  had 
I  ™*^  ii,"  lubsniuenily  said  Leet "  but  the  pratr*et«d  a 
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nearly  exhausted  the  ammunition.    This  (act  was  unknown  to  me  when 
the  HMault  took  place." 

Not  only  was  Lee  not  informed  of  the  exhaustion  of  his  ammu- 
nition— he  did  not  know  of  EwelFs  dislodgemcnt  from  the  foot  of  Gnlfi^t 
Hill. 

Unprotected,  but  unflinching,  Pickett's  column  came  over  the  Talkfy 
slipi>e'ry  with  the  last  night's  rain.  Thej  were  veteran  Virginianl^  aad 
moved  silently,  without  those  yells  of  defiance  that  characterize  tliA 
troops  from  the  Gulf.  Almost  a  hundred  guns,  from  Cemetery  HUI  to 
the  Round  Tops,  quiveringly  awaited  the  word.  It  was  given,  and  tliey  | 
tore  vast  gaps  in  the  ailvancing  ranks.  Fredericksburg  had  already  \ 
shown  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  pass  through  the  hail  of  rifled  mot- 
kolry  and  the  cannonade  of  modem  artillery. 

The  charge  was  first  directed  toward  Doubleday's  lines,  but  the  fin*  ; 
from  Round  Top  made  the  assaulting  array  bend  towards  its  left,  and 
brought  the  attack  more  on   Hancock's  i)osition.     Two  regiments  of 
Siannard's  brigade,  who  were  in  a  grove  in  front  of  Hancock's  left,  at 
an  angle  with  the  main   line,  gave  to  the  cliarging  force  an  appalliog 
Hanking  fire,  while  it  wa»  subjected  to  the  artillery  in  front.     This 
caused  it  to  boar  still  more  to  the  left,  and  brought  the  weight  of  the 
attack  upon  Webb.     Wlien  the  colunni  had  come  within  300  yards  it 
received  the  lire  of  the  <li  visions  of  Havs  and  Gibbons.    That  fire  it  re- 
turned.     In  front  of  Hays  it  broke,  and  he  took  15  colors  and  2^000 
prisoners.    The  right  of  that  portion  of  the  enemy  before  Gibbons  wsfl 
at  the  same  time  checked.     It  doubled  in  towards  its  left,  thus  reinfbro 
lug  tlie  centre  and  throwing  the  point  of  contact  in  full  force  on  Webb'a 
brigade.     The  Virginians  were  now  in  the  very  focus  of  the  fire. 

Webb's  brigade  was  posted  in  two  Hues,  two  of  its  regiments  being  be- 
hind a  stone  w^all,  and  breast-work,  the  third  behind  the  crest,  sixly" 
paces  in  the  rear,  so  disposed  as  to  be  able  to  fire  over  those  in  fit)iiX* 
As  the  smoke  enveloped  the  attacking  mass,  the  last  glimpses  that  we^tii 
caught  showed  that  it  was  reeling  and  breaking  into  fragments;  b«::m, 
though  itfi  organization  was  lost,  the  Virginians  individually  rushed  f*f    »^ 
ward.  Coming  out  of  the  cloud  that  enclosed  them,  headed  by  Armistes^^*-^ 
they  touched  at  last  the  stone  wall.      The  two  regiments  holding 
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1   fell    bock    to   the   regiment   in   the   rear;  'then   tbej'   were   re- 

il  by  the  penonal  eflbrta  of  Webb  uid  his  officets,      Eacaaraged 

ia  apparent  retreat,  the  VirgialaoB  planted  their  batlle-flag«  oa  the 

I,  and  pnihed  otgt  the  breast-works.    A  desperate  hand  to  hand  con- 

ventaed:  the  clothes  of  the  men  were  actually  burued  b;  tlie  pow- 

Moi  l}>e  exploding  cartridges ;  Ihe  national  cannoneers  were  clubbed 

Bbaj^neted  at  their  guns.    Reinforcements  were  coming  to  Webb  from 

Hen  and  officers  were  nil  fighting  together.      The  ossailanta 

B  liler»l]7  crushed.     Of  fifteen  field  officers,  but  one  was  unhurt ;  of 

Btlu«e  brigade  comiuaadeiB,  Uamett  waa  killed,  Armistesd  mortally 

d  and  left  on  the  field,  and  Kemper  carried  away  to  die.     Gjqi- 

1  regiments  threw  down  their  arras,  rushing  forward  to  be 

I  priconen  out  of  llie  horribie  fire.      Gibbons'  division  look   12 

d  2500  prisnnen.      Tb<a  wreck  of  the  moss  fied  back   tovrurd 

[e,  dinuQinheJ  every  inalanl  by  the  remorseleis  caunonjide 

la  still  directed  opon  it. 

s  the  fole  of  the  grand  assault  by  the  right  Confederate 
That  on  Ibelr  left,  under  Pettigrew,  was  by  no  means  so 
lely  made.      Pickett's  men  were,  for  the  most  part,  veteran  Vir- 
;   Pettigrew's,  new   recruits.      Aimoat  as  soon   as   the   latter 
i  they  b^an  to  waver,  but  when  lliey  came  toward  the  enfila- 
B  fin  of  the  National  guns  thoy  hesitHtol.      Perceiving  that  their 
iving  round  them  strong  flanking  bodies,  they  wer«  panic- 
ij  their  iincs  dissolved,  they  were  huddled  into  knots.      They 
in  to  the  rear,  with  the  loea  of  hundreds  token  prisoner*. 
lUWtna  of  tlieir  field  olHcera  hod  been  killed  or  wounded;  they  fell 
[id  of  a  major.      Pettigrew'a  brigade  had  mustered  2S(K) 
"i  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July ;  at  roll-call  on  the  4tli  only 
Lo  their  names. 

I   thkttlleof  Gellyflburg  was  now  Bubfitanliallj  over.      Nevenbeless 
■  nUinx,whD  hod  not  advanced  in  support  of  Pickett,  as  had  been  origi- 
^  AU;uiltni]al,  made  a  demonstration  of  moving  forward,  as  if  to  renew 
"*'*ult,  but  returned  in  cunfution, 

^  Nuionol  low  at  Gettysburg  wns  23,210.  of  whom  2SH  were 
^'13,733  wounded,  6SJ3  miseiag.     The  Confederate  loss  reached 
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the  awM  aggi«gate  of  86,000,  of  whom  50(X)  were  killed,  23)000  woanded. 
"  All  this  hu  been  myfimlt,"  said  Lee  to  Wilcox;  **  it  is  I  who  h«Teloil 
thii  battle."  The  dream  of  the  panage  of  the  Susqaehaium  was  at  •■ 
end ;  there  was  nothing  now  for  the  Confederates  bat  a  retreat  to  the 
Bappahaanook.    Freedom  was  master  on  the  oontinent. 

WATERLOO  AND  GETTYSBURO. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  nino  miles 
south-east  of  the  Oity  of  Brussels,  in  the  province 
of  Belgium,  June  18, 1815,  between  the  allied  anny 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
French  army  under  Napoleon ;  and  by  the  defeat 
of  the  French,  the  whole  destiny  of  Europe  was 
changed.  France  reverted  to  the  Bourbons  under 
Louis  XVIII,  and  the  other  governments  set  up,  or 
changed,  or  held  in  terror,  the  people  were  at  once 
restored  to  their  old  rulers,  and  relieved  from  fear 
and  surveillance.  Napoleon  himself  was  seized 
and  sent  to  die  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena,  his  pro- 
perty confiscated,  his  favorite  Generals  shot,  and 
his  family  banished.  Had  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
been  decided  against  the  Union  cause,  the  change 
would  have  been  as  complete  and  thorough.  With 
the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
City,  the  Capitol  of  the  National  Government 
would  have  become  the  Confederate  Capitol,  Penn- 
sylvania a  Confederate  State;  Baltimore  a  Con- 
federate sea-port ;  New  York  a  Confederate  metro- 
polis ;  slavery  would  have  been  certainly  restored, 
the  national  debt  repudiated  and  the  Confederate 
Constitution  adopted.   The  recognition  of  the  Con- 
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federacy  by  all  the  foreign  powers  would  have  been 
fallowed  by  the  downfall  of  free  institutions  all 
over  the  world.  This  id  no  fancy  sketch.  There 
is  not  a  statesman,  North  or  South,  that  has 
not  either  hoped  or  feared  such  a  catastrophe  to  the 
American  Union,  and  that  has  not  spoken  or  writ- 
ten this  hope  or  fear,  as  I  have  in  this  volume. 
That  the  rescue  of  the  American  Union  at  Gettys- 
burg has  proved  a  benefaction  to  both  sections; 
to  the  old  masters  and  to  the  new  freedmen;  to 
the  property  of  the  South,  the  power  of  the  West, 
the  commerce  of  New  York,  and  the  manufactures 
of  Pennsylvania;  to  all  tboae  who  fought  to  save, 
and  to  all  those  who  fought  to  slay  the  Republic, 
are  facta  as  well  established.  Do  we  ever  think 
how  near  we  came  to  lose  these  greatest  of  human 
blessings?  Had  Hancock  fallen  on  the  3d  as  Rey- 
nolds fell  on  the  let  of  July,  1863,  that  fate 
might  have  been  ours.  There  were  brave  men 
left;  there  were  Generals  just  as  experienced; 
there  wore  courage,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  patriot- 
ism. That  is  freely  admitted.  But  the  fear 
was  universal,  and  the  admission  was  univer- 
sal, that  these  mighty  elements  could  not  be 
orgaaizcd  again,  and  In  reviving  the  fitct  I  only 
repeat  tlic  apprehensions  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  common  as  the  air  in  1863.  As  inevitably 
OS  the  fate  of  Napoleon  changed  the  map  of 
Europe  sixty-five  years  ago,  equally  sure  would 
have  been  the  translation  of  liberty  to  despotism 
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had  the  Confederates  carried  Gettysburg  in  1863. 
But  how  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence ! 
The  victories  of  the  flag  of  the  Union  on  that 
field  have  been  made  still  more  victorious  by  the 
triumphant  logic  of  the  succeeding  peace. 

Both  houses  of  the  American  Congress  unani- 
mously adopted  a  joint  resolution,  on  the  2l8t  of 
April,  1866  (both  houses  being  Bepublican  by 
large  majorities),  which  joint  resolution  reads  ag 
follows : — 


1 


"The  gratitade  of  the  American  people  and  the  thanks  of  tbeir 
^tatives  in  Congress  are  hereby  tendered  to  M^jor  General  WinfieU 
S.  Hancock  for  his  gallant^  mcritorions  and  oonspicuous  share  in  thai 
great  and  decisive  victory,  Gettysbiug.'' 
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CHAPTER  VL 


IN    THE    CAMPAIGN   TTITn   GRANT. 


^N  the  18th  of  March,  18G4,  the  General,  while 
actively  engaged  in  recruiting,  writes  to  liia 
llker  from  Ilarrisburg,  Pennsylvania:  "I  have 
Bt  received  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
I  report  without  delay  to  him  for  instructions, 
rior  to  rejoining  my  command  in  the  field.  I 
■Te  but  time  to  notify  you  of  the  fact," 
I  Barely  liaa  such  an  experience  occurred  in  the 
J  of  any  soldier :  General  Hancock  had  already 
tied  out  a  continuous  eervice  sufficient  to  make 
h.y  other  man  famous.  His  record  in  the  Mexi- 
t  war,  his  service  in  the  West  and  on  the  Piici- 
i  coast,  his  unparalleled  daring  in  the  decisive 
■.ttle  of  Gettysburg,  would  seem  to  have  earned 
•  him,  not  alone  the  gratitude  of  his  country, 
L  but  that  rest  and  retirement  which  belong  to  the 
laitliful  soldier. 

I  was  in  Washington  during  the  year  of  1864, 
and  can  certify  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  Battle  of  Gettysburg   and    its    trauscea- 
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dent  result,  the  struggle  for  the  republic  was  not 
yet  over.  Politics  came  in  to  prolong  the  conflict; 
and  as  the  experience  of  all  the  nations  has  shown, 
every  civil  war  is  delayed  by  ambitious  men. 
President  Lincoln,  in  consideration  of  his  distin- 
guished services,  appointed  General  Grant  Lieu- 
,  tenant  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1864,  and  then  began  that 
tremendous  movement  which,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after,  culminated  vk  the  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy. On  the  8th  of  March  Greneral  Grant 
arrived  in  Washington  to  take  possession  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  I  was  present  at  Wil- 
lard's  Hotel  when  General  Hancock  came  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  new  leader. 

The  movements  for  the  coming  Presidential 
election  were  earnest  and  active,  made  the  more 
so  because  Mr.  Lincoln  had  quite  an  opposition  in 
his  own  party.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Hon. 
Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase, 
with  many  more,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  moder- 
ate course  of  the  President.  Meeting  General 
Hancock  frequently  at  my  rooms,  I  can  certify  to 
the  gentle  manner  in  which  he  bore  himself,  and 
his  severe  avoidance  of  all  participation  in  the  po- 
litical intrigues  of  the  hour. 

There  were  some  remarkable  events  at  that 
time.  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  8th  of  April, 
George  Thompson,  the   celebrated   English  Aboli- 
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tionist,  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  American  Eman- 
cipation, and  during  his  great  effort,  he  noticed  a 
resolution  which  had  been  offered  in  the  House, 
charging  liim  with  having  said,  in  England,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  American  Union  was  the 
object  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  The  venerable 
English  Abolitionist,  Mr.  Thompson,  not  only  de- 
nied it,  hut  after  he  had  done  so  a  note  was  sent 
to  him  signed  by  Mr.  Morris,  who  had  offered  the 
resolution,  stating  that  the  authority  upon  which 
'be  had  offered  it  was  a  letter,  which  he  ascertained 

Twards  had  been  forged.  Among  those  who 
heard  this  great  effort  were  the  venerable  Thadde- 
us  Stevena,  Joseph  Holt  of  Kentucky,  and  Rever- 
dy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  the  latter  of  whom,  the 
very  day  before,  had  made  that  unanswerable 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Union,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  deserved  to  be  placed  among 
the  best  utterances  of  a  significant  era,  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousanda  of  men  of  all  jmrties  clustered 
around  the  flag  of  the  Union.  Never  before  did  J 
hear  a  more  magnificent  vindication  of  the  princi- 
ple of  true  liberty.  I  wrote  in  "  Occasional  "  as 
"illows:    "God  bless  Reverdy  Johnson  for  these 

'at  words.  "What  Democrat,  what  old  line' 
Whig,  what  American  citizen  will  not  take  them 
to  luB  heart,  and  store  them  like  priceless  jewels 
in  the  casket  of  his  memory  !" 

At  the  same  time,  the  Democrats  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentative*  in  caucus  assembled,  on  motion 
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of  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  openly  de- 
nounced the  attempt  of  Hon.  A.  A.  Long,  the 
Democratic  representative  from  the  Cincinnati 
district,  to  place  them  in  opposition  to  the  Union. 

In  the  November  following,  General  Greorge 
B.  McClellan  was  defeated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
curious  anomaly  was  presented,  while  the  platform 
upon  which  he  stood  declared  for  peace  with  the 
Confederates,  the  General  declared  for  war. 

During  the  summer  of  1864,  Washington-  City 
itself  was  threatened,  and  would  have  been  cap- 
tured but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  General 
Wright's  Sixth  Corps. 

A  curious  incident  happened  just  at  this  time. 
When  Early  determined  to  advance  with  his  corps 
of  8000  infantry  and  24  pieces  of  artillery  upon 
the  city  of  Washington,  Breckinridge  and  Ransom 
having  command  of  the  cavalry^  and  Early,  him- 
self, at  the  head  of  about  12,000  men,  they  reached 
Staunton  on  the  27th  of  June,  of  that  year,  and 
got  before  Washington  early  in  July,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  a  successful  assault  upon 
the  Capital  but  for  the  arrival  of  Wright's  Sixth 
Corps.  Sharing  in  the  general  solicitude  I  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  my  residence  on  Capitol 
Hill  when  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  drove  up, 
the  President  remarking  in  a  jocular  way  that  if 
I  would  walk  down  to  Four-and-a-half  Street,  I 
should  see  the  advance  of  the  great  column  going 
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>  Tneet  the  Coiifederatea,  tlien  assembled  near 
Tvsidence  uf  Fraiiuis  P.  Blair  at  Silver  Spring, 
!W  miles  from  tbu  city.  I  did  so,  and  witnessed 
r  arrival  of  that  remarkable  rein  force  men  t,  the 
lusiasiu  of  the  men,  the  joy  of  the  oliJcers,  and 
great  relief  of  the  population  of  Washington 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  cool  and  composed,  and  Mr. 
Hard  unusually  philosophical  and  calm.  Gen. 
iriy  claims  to  have  effected  some  imirortaut  re- 
llts  by  this  diversion  uprtn  the  National  Capital, 
1  in  a  paper  written  by  A.  L.  Long,  Cliief  of 
itillery,  Second  Corps,  Army  Northern  Virginia, 
fiod  that  while  Early  waa  very  much  criticised 
ornot  having  captured  Waebington  City  in  July 
£1864,  he  Bceined  quite  compensated  for  the  great 
^t  he  bad  occasioned  the  President  and  his 
mnet,  and  the  people.  I  can  certify  that  he  was 
i|^tin  this  claim;  and  when  I  met  Mr.  Breckin- 
|™ge  in  Paris,  in  18o7,  be  laughingly  assured  me 
lit  if  he  had  got  into  the  Capital,  he  would  have 
e  direst  to  ray  quarters  and  breakfiisted  with 
Ift  88  in  the  days  when  we  were  good  Democrats 
igether.  I  replied  that  it  would  have  been  the 
l*t  lime  I  could  not  aay  that  he  would  have 
Q  very  welcome  under  my  roof-tree. 
On  the  previous  3d  of  May,  General  Grant  and 
3  army  marched  from  Culpepper  Court-house, 
n,,  General  Hancock  leading  the  advance.  This 
it  of  honor  had  been  awarded  to  liim  by  General 
Irant,  not  only  because  of  his  splendid  conduct  at 
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Gettysburg  and  in  the  preceding  conflicts  under 
Hooker,  but  because  Grant  had  special  confidence 
in  Hancock's  good  sense,  experience  and  courage. 
His  first  battle  under  Grant  took  place  in  the  Wil- 
derness on  the  5th  of  May  of  that  year. 

With  the  ranks  of  the  Second  Corps  well 
cruited  during  his  absence  in  the  North  and   hi 
command  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  gallant 
old  Third,  making  in  all  upwards  of  30,000  men, 
Hancock  became  a  most  conspicuous    figure   in 
the  wonderful  battles  of  the  Wilderness.     Tin 
bloody  engagements  commenced  on  the  second 
niversary  of  the  day  at  Williamsburg,  where  hi 
won  the  first  renown.     Hancock  displayed  hisott 
tactics.     He  made  a  countercharge  at  the  crisis 
the  fight,  threw  himself  among  his  troops,  Bwoi 
in    hand,   and    exposed    himself    like   a   prival 
soldier. 

On  the  10th  he  made  an  assault  on  the  enemy's 
line  at  Alsop's  House,  near  Spottsylvania.     On  the 
12th,  in  immediate  command   of  his   old  Second 
Corps,  he  accomplished  a  splendid   feat.     At  the 
head  of  his  corps  he  made  the  assault  at  daylight 
favored  by  a  dense  fog.     The  [msition  was  carrit 
with  a    rush.      Five  thousand  prisoners,  tweni 
pieces   of  artillery,   thirty   stands   of  colors 
several  thousand  muskets,  were  the  fruita  of  tl 
victory.     It  was  after  this  fine  demonstration  thi 
Hancock  telegraphed  to  Lieutenant  General  Grant : 
"  I    have  captured  from  thirty  to  forty  guns.     I 
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I  finished  up  Johnson,  and  am  now  going  into 

•y" 

&  the  18th,  General  Hancock  again  assaulted 
enemy  near  Spottaylvania.  On  the  lOih  ho 
Slled  an  attack  in  force  bj  Ewell's  corpa,  EwpU 
Bg  several  hundred  men,  and  being  driven  by 
icock  across  the  Ny  River  in  great  disorder, 
b  the  23d  and  24  th  of  May,  he  engaged  the 
my  on  the  North  Anna;  and  fought  again  at 
bpotomy  on  the  29th,  30th  and  Slat,  in  a  bloody 
^ment.  At  Coal  Harbor,  on  June  3d,  he  was 
in  engaged ;  and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
iratJons  before  the  enemy's  works  at  that  place, 

to  June  13th.  The  army  then  crossed  the 
meson  the  15th  and  17th  of  June,  and  it  was 
fively  engaged  in  the  assaults  on  the  enemy's 
orb  before  Petersburg. 

Itia  impossible  to  give  full  details  of  these  suc- 
Wnve  engagements,  or  to  describe  the  privations 
this  men  during  their  long  marches,  their  con- 
snt  fighting,  the  perils  of  the  bivouac,  the  hor- 
*»  of  the  hospitals,  the  dangers  of  the  picket 
lies,  their  incessant  deeds  of  daring,  and  ceaseless 
fenonal  dangers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  1882, 
^cock's  iron  constitution  broke  down  from  the 
fectB  of  his  Glettysburg  wound,  and  he  waa 
ropelled  to  turn  over  the  command  of  his  corps, 
wOngh  he  did  not  leave  the  field,  suffering  intense 
P*ii,  fcrced  to  occupy  an  ambulance  during  that 
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long  march,  yet  he  fearlessly  mounted  his  horse 
when  his  troops  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
His  wound  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  it 
had  fractured  and  splintered  the  upper  part  of  the 
femur,  and  once  it  was  thought  his  life  could  not 
be  saved.  But  his  splendid  constitution  pulled 
him  through,  and  his  entire  recovery  would  have 
been  ensured  had  he  not  been  impatient  to  go  into 
the  battle  again,  the  penalty  for  which  was  a 
forced  brief  retirement  from  his  command. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  however,  he.  again  partici- 
pated in  the  operations  before  Petersburg,  until 
July  26th,  1864,  when  he  crossed  to  the  north  side 
of  the  James  River  with  his  corps  and  a  division  of 
cavalry,  and  assaulted  the  enemy's  line  at  Deep 
Bottom,  capturing  the  outer  works,  two  hundred 
prisoners,  several  stands  of  colors  and  four  pieces 
of  artillery. 

On  the  next  12th  of  August,  he  was  made 
Brigadier  General  in  the  regular  army,  and  on  the 
same  day,  while  at  the  head  of  his  old  Second  Corps, 
the  tenth  corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry,  he 
assaulted  the  enemy's  line,  carried  part  of .  the 
enemy's  works,  captured  three  hundred  prisoners, 
three  stands  of  colors,  and  four  howitzers.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Ream's 
•Station,  with  two  divisions  of  his  own  corps  and  a 
division  of  cavalry  against  greatly  superior  forces. 
Here  another  horse  was  shot  under  him.  On  the 
2 2d  of  October,  with  the  same  forces,  he  was  en* 
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_■  igod  at  Boynton  Road,  inflicting  a  Iionvy  lose  in  I 
killed  and  woundci!  on  the  enemy,  driving  them  1 
fruiu  the  field  and  capturing  one  thousand  prisoners  \ 
iind  two  stands  of  colors. 

gk-vrmo  pictube  of  the  battles  of  the  wilder- 

'ness. 

[JVom  Drapo'i  Cimt  ITur,  Vol.  ill.  p,  376,] 
Ob  tb«  iQomiDf;  of  Itie  Tlh  reconnoi«wnoes  showed  that  the  Confeda- 
raUs  Imd  falien  behind  iheir  intrcncheil  tines,  with  picketn  to  the  front, 
-.vering  ■  part  of  the  balUe-Seid.  From  Ihis  Gmnt  infocred  thftl  Leo 
, .!_'.  wttisfied  of  hta  inahilicr  to  maintain  tliu  contest  in  the  open  Gctd, 
r^-\  llmt  he  would  wail  an  attack  behind  his  wurks.  Orant  therefore 
.'  imninc^  to  put  hi*  whole  force  between  Lee  and  Richmond,  and 
J  .1  v«  orders  for  a  movement  by  Lee's  right  flank-  On  the  niglit  of  the 
r-.ii  tiie  march  for  Spot tsylvnnia  Court-house  canimenc«d.  Warren 
*Tui  EIniii:ock  marched  by  the  Brock  Road ;  Sedgwick  and  Bunuide,  with 
t|i«  IraioB,  by  a  deloar  eastward  by  Chancel  Ion;  vl  lie,  and  then  soulhward. 
I^w  ilus.-overed  the  movement,  and,  it  so  happened,  reached  Spotlsyl- 
Tottia  (irsU  Andenion,  who  commanded  Longstrect's  corps,  after  the 
(lisabHiig  of  tliat  officer,  ha< I  received  orders  lo  march  next  morning, 
liat  ■mwL*  driven  by  llie  Names  out  of  the  burning  woods,  and  kept  on  all 
'/■ifbt,  moTU^  by  a  road  parallel  to  that  on  which  Warren  was  mnrch- 
i-li,  lo  SpoltAvlvDnia.  Kol  meeting  with  the  obtitnictions  that  Warren 
.  n.»>ai»lered,  he  reached  S[K>tt8ylvaoia  firaL  Now. learning  nf  Warren's 
«ppT*w«'*.  he  drew  up  hia  men  acjrosa  the  road  on  which  Worrcn  w.ia 
cKttning.  The  country  was  iindiilaling,  and  dolled  here  and  there  with 
tbick  grores  of  pine  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  from   the  point  where 

j^«  Cinuit's  rear-gimtd  wasSring  its  last  gun  in  the  Wilderness, 
atl  vnnce  had.  thiw  readied  Lee's  troops  three  miles  In  front  of  Spottayl- 

Ji  ims  not  until  four  hours  after  the  expected  time  Uiat  Warreji' 
column  emerged  into  the  open  clearing,  end  uw  the  court-house 
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wooded  ridge.     He  had  been  delated  by  barricades ;  at  once  ha  en- 

dearored  to  force  his  way,  and  succeeded  for  the  time,  after  a  deq>en(e 

struggle,  in  driving  back  the  Confederates,  with  seyere  loss  on  both 

sides.    The  Fint  Michigan,  200  strong,  came  out  of  the  conflict  with 

only  twenty-three  men.    The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  many  soffered 

from  san-stroke. 
On  the  9th,  Sheridan,   with  his  cavalry,  started  on  a  movement 

agains'^  Lee's  lines  of  communication  with  Richmond. 

The  9th,  10th  and  11th  were  spent  in  manoeuvring  and  fighting.  The 
sharp-shooters  up  in  the  trees  were  busy  picking>off  officers.  It  was  on 
the  first  of  these  days  that  Sedgwick,  commanding  the  Sixth  Corpsv 
was  killed.  He  was  superintending  the  placing  of  a  battery  where  the 
men  were  exposed  to  a  pretty  sharp  fire.  '*  Pooh  I*'  said  he,  **  they 
could  not  hit  an  elephant  at  that  distance.'*  At  that  moment  he  was 
struck  by  a  rifle-shot  in  the  face,  and  instantly  fell  dead.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Sixth  Corps  devolved  upon  Wright. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  10th,  Grant  occupied  substantially  the 
same  position  as  on  the  previous  day.  His  line  stretched  al>out  six  miles 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  wings 
being  thrown  forward.  The  Second  Corps,  across  the  Potomac,  held 
a  line  on  the  right  nearly  parallel  to  the  road  from  Shady  Grove 
Church  to  the  Court-house;  the  Fifth  held  the  centre,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Po;  the  Sixth  held  the  left,  facing  toward  the  Court- 
house; farther  on  the  left  was  the  Ninth ;  in  front  was  a  dense  forest. 
Lee  held  Spottsylvania  and  the  region  north  of  the  Court-house.  His 
left  rested  on  Glady  Bun,  bending  northward,  and  sheltered  by 
strong  works  made  previously  in  anticipation ;  his  right  curved  in  a 
similar  direction,  and  rested  on  the  Ny  River ;  his  centre,  tlirown  forward 
a  little  from  the  right  and  left  centres,  was  posted  on  commanding 
ground.  His  position  was  well  supported  by  breast-works ;  along  the 
centre  was  the  forest  and  underbrush  lining  a  marsh  partially  drained 
by  the  Bun.  The  conflict  opened  in  the  morning  by  a  terrific  fire  of 
artillery,  which  lasted  all  the  forenoon.  An  attack  was  then  made  by 
the  Fifth  Corps,  and  by  Gibbon V  and  Bimey's  divipions  of  the  Second, 
on  Lee's  centre.   Grant's  losses  were  very  severe  in  the  repeated  chai^get 
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by  which  ibe  cnem}'  was  driven  frtrni  his  rifl«-pils.  In  the  n 
Oie  enemy  Lad  alUcked  and  turned  Barlow's  divUioQ  of  tJie  Second 
CurjM  on  ihe  right,  but  it  waa  finally  eilricaled  without  great  lo«. 
AlUiougli  the  woodAtook  fire  and  ndded  li>  the  dilHtul ties,  the  witlidniiral 
WDK  effected  la  good  oider.  but  many  of  the  wounded  had  to  lie  lell  be- 
liiod  lo  jierisli  in  the  Qunea. 

80  [nt  the  oiierationa  of  lh«  day  hod  rcfulhMl  in  no  substantial  ad- 

TsnUge  lo  the  HAtioual  urma.     A  weak  point  had,  however,  been  di»- 

^MMcred  in  front  of  the  6th   Cor|i8.  and  a  column  of  twelve  picked 

^^^Btn«°'<.  under  Colonel  Upton,  wait  formed  for  the  purpose  of  uHAiilt- 

^^^fcit.    80  Eoddonly  and  wi-ll  was  the  attack  made,  tit  5  o'clock,  that 

^^VfiTun,  who  led  it  hiiuself,  broke  the  Confederate  line,  captured  eevenil 

guns  and  nearly  1,000  prisoners.     The  works  gained,  he  turned  nt  once 

riyht  and  left  along  the  Inlrenchnients,  driving  back  the  troops  holding 

them,     ll  wait,  however,  found  impossible  lo  support  him  ellectively, 

■ud  he  Win  compelled  to  fall  back  wilb  the  prisoners  he  had  Takan. 

B  during  the  day  were  suppoeed  to  ezt^eed  10,000;  I^ee's 

s  believed  to  he  Cfjaally  severe.      At  8  o'clock  on  the  following 

ming,  Grant  sent  to  the  War  Department  the  following  dispslch: 

)   have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  hard  fighting.    The 

o  thia  lime  is  niacb  in  oar  fuvor.     Our  loaaea  have  been  heavy, 

U  an  those  of  the  enfmy-     I  think  the  Iohb  of  the  enemy  must  be 

We  have  taken  over  5.000  prisoners  in  battle,  while  he  baa 

n  Irum  tia  but  few  except  stragglers.      I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on 

lhi»  line  if  it  lake  all  summer." 

On  Wednesday  (lllh)  the  poeitioDof  Ibe  two  armies  remained  ueurly 
U>e  some.  There  wns  some  skirmishing,  but  toward  noon  it  lulled 
■way,  Itnin  begun  to  full,  for  the  licst  time  since  ihearmy  had  moved, 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  determined  that  on  the  next  morning  im 
aRack  diuulil  be  directed  toward  Lee's  right,  where  bin  line«  made  a 
(alient.  Soon  alter  midnight,  in  the  darkness  and  slonn,  Ilnacock's 
ivr]*  drew  out  from  its  inlrenchnients,  and,  passing  iu  the  rear  of  the 

it  into  position  1200  yards  in  front  of  the  works  i 

I  At  llie  dawn  of  the  I^tli,  oovered  by  a  denne  fog,  Hancock's  coluniDs 

urged  from  the  woods,  and  without  firing  a  shot,  marched  iu  quick  time 

13 
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ike  cneniT.  WbcB nearlj  half-wij  lowud  the  hostile  liafl, th^^ 
gave  ft  ckccr,  aod.  uking  the  doaUe-qniGk,  poshed  forward  to  the 
tore  ii  awaj.  and  goc  acrai  the  intrenchmcnts.  Thej  Barroonded 
entire  diiiiion  of  the  cDcmj.captiiriiig  three  thomand  prisoiievi, ; 
them  two  |"">*"^  So  oosiplcte  wai  the  snrprue  that  the  offioen 
taken  at  their  hreakbst,  and  Hancock  sent  adi^mtch,  in  pencil  to  Oiut: 
'  I  hare  capuired  from  30  to  40  gons.  I  finished  up  Johnston*  and  oi 
DOW  gmng  into  Earij.*  It  was  Johnston's  divisioa  of  EweU's  eoifi 
thai  had  bem  struck.  Hancock  now  poshed  forward  in  the  hope  ol 
coiting  Lee's  annj  in  two.  Bat  he  was  checked  hy  a  fire  frvm  M 
anterior  line  of  works  half  a  mile  bejond  the  line  he  had  carried.  Tr - 
this  Ewell  recreated.  Hill  reinforcing  him  frt>m  the  right,  AndenoB 
from  the  left,  and  Hancock  was  forced  back  to  the  position  he  had  fifll 
carried.  WrightV  corps  waj»  hurried  to  nanoock*8  help,  and  Bunaidi 
and  Warren  were  directed  to  attack  along  their  fronts.  The  battle  bow 
became  general  all  along  the  line,  Lee  made  five  furious  assaults  !■ 
quick  fuccewion.  with  the  intention  of  diftlodging  liancock  and  Wright; 
biitf  though  hi»  men  sucvceiied  in  planting  their  flags,  in  some  Tn^anwffi 
in  the  tcft  midj4  of  the  National  troopii,  thej  were  repulsed  each  tioMi 
Ultimate] T  liancock  got  off  twenty  of  the  captured  guns,  and  kept  firm 
pos^e«ion  of  the  salient.  But  Lee  held  a  line  only  a  few  paoes  bejoodt 
so  tliat  his  iHMition  was  as  secure  as  ever. 

**  The  fighting  of  this  day  was  as  severe  as  any  during  the  war.  U 
is  to  be  doubted  if  muf^ketry  firing  was  ever  kept  up  so  incemantly  as  it 
was  by  the  contending  troops  near  the  captured  salient.  The  whole 
forest,  within  range,  was  blighted  by  it.  One  tree,  eighteen  indies  in 
diameter,  was  actually  cut  in  two  by  the  leaden  bullets  which  stmck  it. 
The  loss  on  each  side  was  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men. 

**From  dawn  to  dusk,  the  roar  of  the  guns  was  ceaseless;  a  tempest  of 
shell  shrieked  through  the  forest,  and  plowed  the  field.  When  ni^t 
came,  the  angle  of  those  works  where  the  fire  had  been  hottest,  and  from 
which  the  enemy  had  been  finally  driven,  had  a  spectacle  for  whoever 
cared  to  look  that  would  never  have  enticed  his  gaze  again.  Men,  in 
hundreds,  killed  and  wounded,  together,  were  piled  in  hideous  heaps ; 
some  bodies,  that  had  loin  for  hours  under  the  conoentrio  fixe  of  the 
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IdLUe,  being  perfbnied  wiih  woandt.  The  writbitig  of  the  wouutJe^ 
tvoatti  tlxe  dead,  moTcd  Ui«ee  maswfl  at  tiiDes;  at  limes,  &  lilted  oriu, 
ur  k  quivering-limb,  told  of  an  agunv  aot  qaeacLed  !>/  xlie  Ltithc  of 
deaU)  BTuuod-  Bitter  fruit,  tliii ;  a  dear  price,  it  eeemed,  to  pay  for  ibe 
cspotre  of  a  uiliciil  angle  of  an  vaeaij'a  inCrenclied  work,  even  though 
ihmX.  enem  j'b  iom  wu  terrible." 

**  The  Life  of  General  Grant,"  published  by  T.  B. 

Peterson  &  Bros.,  of  Pbiladelpbia,  in  1872,  Iiaa  a 

brilliant  sketch  of  the  grand  campaign  which  began 

;a  May  of  1864  and  did  not  end  until  the  Union 

V  rmy  had  captured  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the 

Southern  Confedei-acy.     Major  General  Hancock, 

'  iminanding  the  advance  with  his  famous  Second 

'  '•»!•{«<,  broke  ground  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  and 

<xi  the  5th  of  May  took  the  initiative  on  the  left 

,v  grappling  Longstreet  near  Wilderness  Tavern. 

'•n  Friday,  General  Grant's  historian,  referring  to 

tlujicock,  says:  "This  magnificent  soldier,  backed    . 

:>y  Ilia  magnificent  corps,  had  terrible  work  before 

Pressed    by    the    forces   of  Lougatixjet,  he 

uf^gled  hard,  fiercely  and  long  to  hold  his  own, 

I  twice  driven  back  to  his  breastworks,  and  once 

be    enemy  ventured  to  plant  their  colors  within 

Whis  field   works.     Such   fighting  as  Hancock   did 

hat  day  had  probably  never  been  seen  before." 

The  first  day,  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
leing  Tuesday,  Hancock  having  through  Monday 
light  swung  his  front  amund,  early  the  next  moni- 
ng  he  took  [Misltion  alx»ut  one  and  a  half  miles  in 
dvonce  of  his  former  position,  driving  the  enemy 
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before  him  and  making  a  good  use  of  his  artilleiy 
and  infantry  fire.  The  second  day,  at  Spottsylv^- 
nia,  Wednesday,  the  11th,  and  Thursday,  the  12th| 
were  destined  to  witness  the  most  complete  tri- 
umphs that  were  yet  vouchsafed  to  our  arms  on 
that  line.  Lieutenant  Grcneral  Grant  had  ordered 
(jreneral  Hancock,  in  whose  gallantry,  heroism  and. 
ability  he  had  unbounded  confidence,  to  move 
during  the  night  quietly  towards  the  line  of  in- 
trenchment  held  by  Ewell's  Corps  in  his  front 
Slowly  and  surely  his  men  crept  forward,  and  the 
dawn  of  day  found  them  close  upon  the  sleeping  • 
and  unsuspecting  enemy.  At  the  proper  moment 
the  order  was  given  to  charge,  when,  with  a  yell 
the  devoted  band  of  heroes  sprang  forward,  and  ere 
the  enemy  were  aware  of  the  proximity  of  their 
opponents,  Hancock's  men  rushed  over  the  intrench- 
ments,  using  the  butt  end  of  the  muskets  on  the 
devoted  heads  of  the  Confederates.  The  result  of 
this  battle  was,  between  thirty  and  forty  pieces  of 
artillery  were  taken,  with  their  commander,  Gene- 
ral E.  Johnson.  At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
in  addition  to  the  brilliant  night  above  mentioned, 
the  whole  line  of  Hancock's  Corps  advanced,  and 
although  the  enemy  contested  every  "point  with 
great  determination,  still  Hancock  advanced,  and 
in  face  of,  such  desperate  resistance,  that  every 
foot  of  soil  gained  was  a  triumphant  success. 

On  the  14 til  of  May  General  Grant   sent   dis- 
patches to  the  War  Department  stating  that  "  the 
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aJvance  of  Hancock  yesterday  developed  that  the 
'■nemy  had  fallen  back  four  miles,  where  they  re- 
minod  in  position."  The  day  before,  the  13th, 
'  .enoral  Meade  addressed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
ill  ■which  General  Hancock  had  performed  prodigies 
of  valor,  as  follows : 

"  IlEAD-qcAUTEKS  Arky  OP  THE  PoTOMAC,  May  13,  1864. 
••  Sotditir*  : — The  moroenl  has  nrrif  ed  when  your  Commancling  Gene- 
ral bels  maUiorized  to  lutiiress  yoa  in  termg  at  congratulation. 
.  iglit  (Taysand  niglits,  olmottt  irilliout  intcTmiMioa,  in  rain  anil  Bunahiao, 
111  hsve  licen  gallanilr  Bgiitiag  »  desperalfl  foe  in  pofiitiona  natural!}' 
:  T-'Mi^  aitA  reDilpr«I  doublj  bo  bj  intrench meot^.  You  liave  compelled 
iiim  Xa  Khundoo  his  rortificatiouii  on  itie  Hajiidao,  lo  retire  and  atlempC 
lu  Mop  yoat  amy  pn>gr«sB,  and  now  he  hm  nliaii<lone<l  tlie  loat  v 
trencbeil  pomljon.  ho  lenaeiously  held,  Baffcriag  a  loss  in  all  of  eiglit«en 
-niB.  twentj-two  colore,  uid  eight  thousand  prisuuers,  inuludiiig  two 
_  "Deral  odiixra.  Your  lieraic  deede  and  noble  endurance  of  fatigue 
^:ii-I  prlvMioiu  will  ever  be  memonLblo.  Let  uh  return  ihanlcB  to  God 
fur  EXi--^  mere;  ibna  shown  us  and  aak  eamcstlj  for  its  continuation." 

Meanwhile,  with  General  Meade  at  the  head  of 
tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Lieutenant  General 
Grant  in  command  of  the  whole  army,  hia  great 
lulnd  taking  in  charge  the  whole  campaign  of  bat^ 
le,  extending  from  Virginia  to  the  farthest  South, 
ineral  Hancock  waa  pressing  forward  with  his 
Ivajice,  making  with  General  Bumside  a  heavy 
conceT  ted  attack  on  the  enemy's  right  wing,  on  Fri- 
day, the  13th  of  May,  which  covered  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  on  the  north  and  covered  also  the  road 
rnnuing  through  that  town.  The  success  of  Gene- 
taX  Hancock   in  driving  the  enemy  Irora  the  two 
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lines  of  breastworks  and  making  valuable  captoiel  • 
has  already  been  noted. 

This  was  the  great  month  of  battle,  beginning 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  when  the  Rapidan  was 
crossed  without  serious  opposition,  leaving  Grant 
and  Meade  with  their  generals  masters  of  the 
Peninsula,  without  having  uncovered  Washington 
for  a  single  hour.  Finally,  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  June,  Greneral  Grant  withdrew  his  forces  from 
Lee's  front  at  Cold  Harbor  and  Guines*  Mill. 
General  W.  F.  Smith,  with  the  18th  Corps, 
marched  to  the  White  House,  embarked  on  trans- 
ports, and  went  down  to  Pamunkey  and  York 
rivers,  and  up  the  James.  The  6th  and  9th  Corps, 
under  Wright  and  Burnside,  crossed  the  Chickaho- 
miny  at  Jones'  Bridge,  while  Hancock's  2d  and 
Warren's  5th  Corps  crossed  at  Long  Bridge,  whence 
they  marched  to  the  James  river,  crossing  at 
Powhatan  Point.  The  great  movement  was  car- 
ried out  without  a  single  failure,  and  without  notice 
to  the  enemy,  who  woke  up  on  the  morning  of  the 
13  th  of  June  to  find  the  army  which  menaced  them 
the  previous  night  had  disappeared  and  was 
already  beyond  the  hope  of  successful  pursuit. 

In  July  of  1864  the  enemy,  finding  it  impossible 
to  shake  the  last  stronghold  with  which  Gra  \t  had 
grappled  the  throat  of  the  conflict  at  Richmond, 
resolved  to  try  another  plan,  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
land, thereby  threatening  Washington,  trusting  in 
this  to  induce  Grant  to  withdraw  his  army  from 
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e  James  to  the  defence  of  the  national  capital ; 
it  in  vain,  Breckinridge  was  defeated  before  tlie 
alia  of  Washington  b_y  a  hasty  retreat  into  Vir- 
inia,  leaving  five  hundred  of  hia  men  killed  and 
rounded  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher. 

And  now  I  turn  to  another  life  of  Grant,  written 
by  that  accomplished    soldier   and  scholar,  Capt. 
TIi.-nry  Coppee,  still  connected  with  the  great  Uni- 
versity at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a   graduate  of  West 
V  lilt,  a  hero  in  the  Mexican  war  and  an  instructor 
'!  ihe  Military  Academy  until  1856.     His  military 
' I'.'^^phy  of  General  Grant  leaves  out  the  great 
Iruma  of  Gettysburg,  but  nevertheless  contains 
^'vural  striking  and  manly  tributes  to  Winfield  S. 
'IiDcock,  after  the  whole  army  had  been  organized 
binder  the    new   Lieut.  General    Cirant,  Uancock 
'*ing  placed  at  the  head  of  his  old  2d  Corps  by 
W  Meade,  still  the  chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
I'tomac,  preparatory  to  a  great  march  upon  Rich- 
nwid.      Ooppee  says  of  Hancock — "He  was  an 
"ITiwr  of    infantry,   who    had    risen   with    great 
ipidily;    and  who,  in    bearing,  personal    apjjear- 
!,  splendid  gallantry,  and    influence  over  his 
fully  deserves    the  epithet  which    he  re- 
'edat  Williamsburg — 'Hancock  the  superb.'" 
^!;UQ  speaking  of  Uaneock  in  the  Battle  of  the 
'ilderneaa,  he  saya : 

I   EiuiIm  prindtuil  figliting,  as  wks  aotidpaled,  ia  ia  front  of  Ilanrix'k. 
It  0  o'clock  iirecifel; ,  witli  Lhe  divisions  under  ISimef  and 
%*&  with  W&dmxirtii,  mlso,   oa    Hill'i   flaiik,   he  drira   Ii«lh, 
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and  Wiloox,  of  Hiire  oorpi^  (<m  the  6Ui  of  May,  1864)  a  mile  and  a  I 
to  the  rear,  and  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  Lee^a  Hcad-qi 
He  takes  poaemon  of  their  rifle  pits,  many  prisoDen^  and  five 
of  colors.    The  skill  and  valor  of  Hancock,  the  finnnem  of  Gil 
the  difltingnished  gallantry  of  Colonel  Carroll,  oommanding  the  ZA\ 
gade  of  Gibbons'  division,  dashed  Lee*s  hope  of  piercing  our  left;  wl 
for  a  moment,  it  was  feared  he  might  da" 

The  fight  on  the  6th  of  May  substantiallj 
minated  what  has  become  famous  in  histoiy 
the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  for  on  the  next 
the  7th,  Hancock's  advance  found  Lee  withdrawij 
from  his  immediate  front,  and  pushing  forwi 
discovered  him  in  a  new  line,  strongly  intrenched|i 
near  Parker's  Store,  and   connecting  with  hisiiir 
trenched  line  on  the  turnpike. 

On  the  9  th  of  May,  while  Lieutenant  General 
Grant  was  fighting  forward,  Meade  leading  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Hancock  with  \gB 
splendid  2d  Corps  driving  ahead  with  all  his  un- 
paralleled gallantry,  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  from 
the  Executive  Mansion  the  following : 

Executive  Mansion,  'Washington,  May  9, 1864. 
To  the  Friends  of  Union  and  Liberty  : — Enough  is  known  of  Uie  mnnj 
operations  within  the  last  five  days  to  claim  our  special  gratitude  to  God. 
AVhile  what  remains  undone  demands  our  most  sincere  prayen  to^  and 
reliance  upon,  Ilim  (without  whom  all  human  effort  is  vain)  I  reoott- 
mend  that  all  patriots,  at  their  homes,  in  their  places  of  pnblio  wonhip 
and  wherever  they  may  be,  unite  in  common  thanksgiving  and  prajcr 
to  Almighty  God.  Abraham  LiXkoout. 

And  three  days  after  Professor  Coppee  writes  of 
Hancock:    "The  morning  of  Thursday,  the  12tji 
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of  June,  dawned,  enveloped  in  an  auspicious  fog 
of  great  denseness.  The  orders  were  given  in 
fiUeuce.  The  Second  Coqja  (under  Hancock)  was 
formed  in  two  lines.  Barlow  with  the  l»t  Division 
'm  two  lines,  occupied  the  centre,  and  Birney,  with 
the  3d  Division,  was  on  his  right ;  the  2d  and  4th, 
under  Gibbons  and  Mott,  formed  the  second  line. 
point  of  attack  was  a  salient  angle  of  earth- 
rks,  held  by  Juhnson's  division,  Ewell's  corps, 
itly  and  unseen,  the  corps  moved  upon  the 
jospeoting  enemy.  They  passed  over  the  rug- 
ond  quite  exposed  space,  the  enthusiasm  grow- 
at  every  step,  until,  with  a  terrible  cliarge,  and 
irm  of  cheers,  they  reached  the  enemy's  works, 
them  in  front  and  flank,  surprising  the  cele- 
ited  "Stonewall"  Brigade  of  Johnson  at  their 
kkfast,  surrounding  them,  and  capturing  almost 
entire  division,  with  its  commander,  Gen.  Ed- 
Johnson  ;  two  brigades  of  other  troops,  with 
commander,  Brigadier  General  George  H. 
rart ;  and  thirty  guns.  The  number  of  prison- 
taken  was  between  three  and  four  thousand. 
the  most  decided  success  yet  achieved  during 
campaign.  When  Hancock  heard  that  these 
lerala  were  taken,  he  directed  that  they  should 
»rought  to  him.  Offering  his  hand  to  Johnson, 
\t  officer  was  so  affected  as  to  shed  tears,  declar- 
that  he  would  have  preferred  death  to  captiv- 
He  then  extended  his  hand  U)  Stewart,  whom 
had    known    before,  saying:    "How  are    you. 
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Stewart?"  But  the  Confederate,  with  great  han^j 
tiness,  replied,  ^^  I  am  General  Stewart^  of  the 
federate  Army;  and,  under  present  circunisl 
I  decline  to  take  your  hand."     Hancock's  cool 
dignified  reply  was:    ^^And  under  any  other  ^aBB^\ 
cumstances,  General,  I  should  not  have  offered  iL'^ 
It  was  after  this  magnificent  feat  of  arms  that  Q&u 
Meade  issued  the  order  of  the  thirteenth  of  May^ 
elsewhere  printed. 

If  I  did  not  know  of  thie  historic  heroism  of  mif  -| 
troops  in  that  great  conflict,  I  should  regard  this 
thrilling  sketch  of  the  service  of  General  Hancock 
OS  the  wild  invention  of  a  novel  writer.    But  there 
were  many  other  deeds  of  darmg  wrought  by  othn 
men,  and  nothing  but  the  fact  that  I  am  now  de-  ] 
scribing  one  character  in  an  unparalleled  drama^   ! 
must  be  my  excuse  for  confining  the  volume  to   : 
Hancock's  achievements.    These,  themselves,  were,  i 
however,  so  peculiar  as  to  call  forth  praise  from  all 
sides ;  and  if  I  had  the  room  I  could  fill  pages  with 
the  commendations  of  his  unpausing  valor  from 
friend  and  foe. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  26, 1864,  how- 
ever. General  Hancock  was  detached  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  again  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington. 

There  were  so  many  veterans  m  the  country  un- 
employed, whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  that 
Government  determined  to  call  them  into  the  field 
again.      These   tried   soldiers,  having   been  oncQ 
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honorably  diBcharged,  hesitated  to  re-enter  the 
■^orvice  in  regiments  recruited  since  their  own  en- 
'.i^tmeJits,  and  hence  President  Lincoln  sought  the  ' 
r  liief  of  the  illustrious  Generals  of  tlie  army  aa  tbe 
'•n'ttt  to  win  them  back.  That  chief  was  General 
1 1  anc<jck.  There  was  Boon  a  tremendous  reaponse, 
;;nd  General  Hancock  was  plflced  in  his  new  com- 
]iiand,  his  headquarters  were  first  established  at 
^\'ashiIlgton  and  afterwards  at  Winchester,  Va. 
Tbe  division  embracing  the  department  of  West 
V^j■J?i^i'^  Pennsylvania  and  Washington,  and  his 
entire  forces  including  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousaud  men  uf 
oil  arms. 

With  this  vast  force  General  Hancock  was  under 
.  .rders  to  be  ready  to  move  at  sliort  notice,  either 
..n  Lynchburg,  to  operate  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potouiac,  or  to  take  transport  to  the  southern  coast 
to  co-operatf  with  General  Sherman.  But  the 
sodden  breaking  of  Lee's  lines  at  Petersburg  and 
the  surrender  at  Appomatto-"s  happily  closed  this 
pajt  of  the  campaign.  The  crowning  event  of 
that  period  was  yet  to  amaze  this  country  and 
tlie  whole  world.  That  event  was  the  assassination 
uf  Abraham  Lincoln. 


I 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

CAN  A  GREAT  SOLDIER  BE  A  GOOD  RULER? 

MY  reading  of  history  does  not  lead  me  to  sanc- 
tion the  recent  declaration  of  Mr.  Carl  Schurz^ 
in  his  admirable  speech,  in  Indiana,  that  the 
professional  soldier  is  unfit  for  civil  administration. 
Julius  Caesar  was  no  less  renowned  for  the  reforma- 
tion which  he  eflFected  in  the  civil  administration 
and  laws  of  Rome  than  for  his  military  achieve- 
ments. The  civil  code  of  Napoleon  is  as  enduring 
a  monument  to  hia  fame  as  the  field  of  Austerlitz. 
I  have  just  been  reading  the  angry  prophecies  of 
Henry  Clay,  1816-1818,  after  General  Jacksons 
brilliant  military  services  in  the  second  war 
against  Great  Britain,  and ,  contrasting  them  with 
his  splendid  record  in  favor  of  the  Union  forty- 
eight  years  ago.  Washington  himself  was  a 
professional  soldier,  having  held  the  commission  of 
Colonel  in  the  Virginia  forces  as  early  as  1755,  and 
almost  continuously  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
arms  from  that  period  until  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  in  1783.  Grant,  measured  by  the 
results  of  his  eight  years  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
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was  eminently  Buccessful  in  civil  administration. 
The  rigid  economy,  and  the  severe  methods  of 
administration,  and  the  exact  system  incident  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  render  it  an  admirable 
training-school  for  the  executive  head  of  the  civil 
department  of  the  government. 

Hancock  as  president  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
finme  a  code  of  laws,  but  to  execute  the  statutes; 
and  the  argument  that  he  is  unfitted  to  perform 
the  executive  duties  of  his  civil  administration 
because  he  has  licretofore  been  engaged  in  execu- 
ting a  purely  military  code,  which  is  itself  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Acts  of  Congress,  certainly  can 
have  no  force  with  a  reflecting  mind.  As 
president,  he  will  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
republic,  in  which  the  citizen  possesses  all  the 
liberty  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  government  is  vested  with  all  the 
power  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
Hancock  will  recognize  and  miuntain  both  unfal- 
teringly. 

History  attests  that  the  wounds  of  civil  war  are 
best  ht'rtled  by  the  great  and  triumphant  soldiers 
who  have  acted  in  them.  General  Garfield,  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  intimates  that  the  Southis  in 
a  gntvfistaie  of  rebellion.  Indeed,  he  implies  that 
Democracy  is  rebellion,  full-fledged,  waiting  for  a 
fine  day  to  fly.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  days  of  the 
Union  are  numbered,  for  the  Democratic  Party,  in 
1876j  as  shown  by  statistics  universally  admitted 
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to  be  true,  polled  280,000  .more  Totes  than 
polled  for  the  Republican  candidate,  and, 
to  this  exhibit,  the  majority  of  the  Amerii 
people  are  hostile  to  the  American  Union' 
happily  it  is  not  true.    I  would  rather  have 
certificate  of  (reneral  U.  S.  Grant  to  attest 
loyalty  than  that  of  any  other  living  man ;  and 
recently  declared  in  his  speech  at  New  Orl 
and  at  Cairo,  111.,  that  ^^  the  flag  of  the  Union 
everywhere    honored    sincerely    throughont 
Southern  States :"  and  he  added,  '^  the  Past 
gone  forever ;  henceforth  the  Blue  and  the 
will  march  on,  shoulder  to  shoulder." 

This  sentiment  was  worthy  of  the  illustri< 
soldier  who  interposed  the  shield  of  his  own  honof 
to  protect  the  lives  of  his  defeated  and  prostnto' 
countrymen  against  a  sanguinary  policy  at  Waafc 
ington.  It  was  a  recognition  of  this  spirit  d 
national  reconciliation,  symbolized  by  recent  uttefr 
ances  of  General  Grant,  that  led  an  artilkrf 
company  at  Buford,  S.  C,  in  December  last^  com- 
posed chiefly  of  survivors  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Sumter,  all  of  them  Democrats,  to  fire  a  salute  d 
one  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  Grant's  arrival  at 
that  ancient  and  historic  town.  General  Garfidii 
would,  however,  unmuffle  the  war-drums  again,  mi 
unfurl  the  standards  of  civil  strife,  or  at  least  kcfe; 
alive  the  passions  that  sprung  from  internecine  waJ 
while  Hancock's  chief  ambition  is  to  see  America: 
citizens  gathered  together  fraternally  once  mor 
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uoder  the  shelter  of  the  common  mansion  of  the 
Uniun  which  he  did  bo  much  to  preserve. 

DOES  HANCOCK  POSSESS  GIFTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  ? 
The  distinction  between  an  executive  officer  and 
liu  ofEcer  of  adminiatratJon  is  eometiinea  difficult 
to  define.  We  call  the  departments  at  WaHhington 
uxecutive  departments,  and  we  caU«tbe  President 
the  executive,  yet  he  is  also  entitled,  the  head  of 
the  administration,  and  the  Constitution  divides  the 
diiFerent  departments  into  executive,  judicial  and 
legislative.  Popularly  considered  the  head  of  the 
administration  is  very  much  like  the  head  of  an 
iiuiy;  but  it  happens  that  a  good  General  who 
;:in  direct  his  forces,  anticipate  a  battle,  and  check 
his  enemy,  is  not  always  an  adept  m  civU  admin- 
istration. 

And  now  you  find  the  skilful  politician  baffled 
(  every  other  point,  defeated  in  his  anxiety  to  find 
ne  salient  defect  in  General  Hancock's  armor, 
niliated  even  in  his  attempts  to  invent  a  conve- 
nt calumny,  falling  back,  at  last,  upon  the 
afortable  assumption  that  General  Hancock 
bows  nothing  of  civil  administration;  that  his 
Xperieace  has  been  purely  miUtary;  and  that,  of 
courae,  he  knows  nothing  about  the  public  men  of 
the  country. 

If  you  will  turn  a  page  over  and  read  the  chapter 
in  which  I  describe  General  Hancock  at  Governor's 
Island,  and,  with  that  in  your  mind,  will  consider 
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how  many  different  communities  and  interests  and 
people  Hiincock  lias  been  for  ten  years  constantly 
associating  with,  you  may  realize  that  the  division 
he  superiutenda  is  in  itself  many  times  larger  than 
the  entire  country  over  which  Washington,  or 
Jefferson,  or  Andrew  Jackson  presided,  and  that 
this  immeii83  territory  in  time  of  peace  exacts 
not  only  the  .most  delicate  superintendence,  but 
such  a  familiarity  with  every  variety  of  thought 
and  production,  and  msmy  other  relations  of  society 
and  of  parties,  as  would  irresistibly  inform  and 
educate  any  man  if  he  were  not  already  well- 
trained  and  well-balanced. 

One  of  our  public  speakers  compares  General 
Hancock  with  General  Washington ;  and  those 
who  have  seen  the  exactness  of  the  book-keeping 
and  the  journal  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  minuteness  with  which  he  kept  his  own 
accounts,  and  the  care  with  which  he  regulated  his 
business  with  the  government,  will,  as  they  study 
the  almost  punctilious  methods  of  General  Han- 
cock, recognize  the  justice  of  at  least  a  part  of  this 
parallel.  All  sides  fulmit  and  applaud  the  impetu- 
ous valor  of  General  Hancock,  his  almost  rockier- 
disregard  of  his  own  life  in  battle,  his  singuliir 
composure  on  horseback  in  the  smoke  and  fire  ami 
leaden  rain  of  a  fatal  conflict;  and  3et  those  wh" 
have  known  him  nearest  and  best  freely  unite  in 
the  opinion  that  he  is  also  one  of  tlie  most  cautious 
and  careful  of  business  men,  directing  and  control- 
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ling  his  own  affairs  with  remarkable  ability.  He 
has  a  singular  eye  for  detail,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
the  imperious  obligations  he  owes  to  bis  govern- 
ment. Manners  enter  largely  into  admiaiatration. 
The  gift  of  kindness  to  infcriora  is  so  rare  among 
leading  public  men  absorbed  in  beavyduties, that  to 
watch  the  affection  of  those  connected  with  General  ' 
Hancock,  as  well  in  the  field  as  in  private  life,  in 
camp  and  in  his  own  bureau,  proves  that  be  is  a 
charming  companion  and  benevolent  superior.  No- 
thing has  impressed  mo  more  hi  this  last  examina- 
tion of  his  habits  than  the  high  admiration  for  his 
character  and  capacity  hy  men  who  are  still 
attached  to  the  Republican  Party  and  have  known 
tho  Democratic  candidate  fur  president.  Could 
anything  bo  more  explicit  in  this  connection  than 
the  words  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  his  own 
immediate  commander-in-chief,  the  general  of  the 
American  armies? 

"If  you  will  sit  down  and  write  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  put  in  language  about  General  Han- 
cock, as  an  ofBcer  and  a  gentleman,  I  will  sign  it 
without  hesitation." 

Wc  are  told  that  order  is  heaven's  first  law,  and 
thofle  who  have  seen  General  Hancock  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  like  those  who  Iiave  met  him  at 
the  head  of  his  vast  division,  managing  it  from  tho 
little  i(»land  where  he  has  his  home  now,  mil  un- 
derstand what  weight  to  attach  to  this  tribute. 
It  is  therefore  admitted  that  General  Hancock  is 
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not  only  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman^  that  he  noi 
only  makes  a  good  administrative  as  well  as  execw 
tive  officer,  but  it  now  turns  out  that  he  knon 
how  to  manage  his  own  affairs  as  well,  and  that  hi 
does  not  belong  to  that  class  who  grow  old  withool 
taking  care  of  their  own  estates.  Here  agmn  hi 
resembles  General  Washington,  who,  besidei 
leaving  the  example  of  an  unparalleled  civil  aaJJ 
military  success,  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  vam 
mccum  of  domestic  regularity  and  business  correct^ 
ncss.  Surely  tliesc  arc  the  unconscious  and  \ak{ 
written,  but  nevertheless  positive  pledges  of  h^ 
administrative  gifts.  And  when  we  add  to 
the  sterling  fact  that  ho  is  also  an  honest  and  ift-1 
corruptible  man,  we  need  no  further  guarantees  of  1 
his  fitness  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the! 
American  people.  But  what  after  all  is  this  fresh  1 
demand  for  statesmanship  in  the  Presidency  ?  Il 
can  Avell  understand  why  a  statesman,  after  the  I 
model  of  JefTerson  and  Madison  and  Monroe^  I 
might  be  hungered  for  in  the  Presidential  office  at  I 
present.  lint  modern  politics  seems  to  have  lost  I 
that  high  ideal,  and  the  accepted  statesman  of  the  i 
hour  is  one  trained  to  the  artifices  of  Washington  ^ 
life,  to  the  intrigues  of  loc-al  politics,  to  association  J 
with  questionable  favorites,  to  confidential  coift-  \ 
mittals  to  reckless  combinations,  and  to  that  dread- 
ful practice,  which,  in  the  hard  school  of  the  costly 
luxuries  of  Ihe  Capital  and  to  the  guilty  expense^ 
too  often  captures  and  kills  impecunious  politiciaa 
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fcll.  General  Hancock  is  not  such  a  man.  Hero, 
beast,  he  falls  short  of  party  expectation.  But 
believe  that  because  he  has  not  become 
itted  by  such  practices,  he  is  not  therefore  the 
r  qualified  for  the  best  position  in  the  gift  of 
\  American  people. 

is  no  better  judge  of  General  Hancock 
the  men  ivho  served  vrith  him  on  his  stafi' 
ng  the  civil  war,  and  one  of  theae  is  General 
4..  Walker,  the  fearless  and  Astidioua  Superin- 
identof  the  Census  Bureau,  at  Washington,  a  Re- 
1  scholar,  who  bore  such  a  relation  to  Gen. 
ibCQck,  as  authorized  him  to  pay  such  a  compli- 
nt  to  his  Chief  as  can  only  corac  from  his  heart. 
hcnil  Walker  is  my  typo  of  the  civil  service; 
9  one  of  the  few  Independent  officials  at  Wash- 
He  filled  the  bill,  not  only  of  gentleman- 
)rtment  during  the  war,  but  of  cool  courage, 
rely  as  now  ho  fills  the  bill  in  his  department 
e  National  Capital,  of  entire  self-reliance  and  in- 
B  courtesy.     Both  these  traits  make  him  regard- 
§  of  mere  party  dictation ;   hence  he  wins  the 
t  of  friend  and  foe. 

is  what  General  Walker  says  of  General 
wk,  under  date  of  July  12,  1880. 

l*SkvM  tA  ideal  commander.    His  pretence  in  Ihe  iranip  or  along 
ke  va  impulse  which  erery  aoldicr  Ml.     It  pMs-mm!  W 
VAnlthRHieh  tbe  army  like  a  (treat  wave.    It  ia  ncedlenH  lo  eaj  tlint 
P*«u  werywliero  liolored  and  admired.     It  was  imposaiblo  for  it  to  bo 
Jcubcn  one  eaw  (ho  force  of  his  characLur  and  hia  Gniliuslnata 
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and  energy.  Ab  a  military  genius  he  was  a  tactician  of  great  skill 
and  adroitness,  as  well  as  an  executor  of  energy  and  power.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  you  find  these  qualities  in  one  man,  for  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  incompatible  that  a  sagacity  which  was  almost  cunning  should 
be  combined  with  dash  and  industry.  (General  Hancock  possessed  both 
to  a  high  degree.  Then  he  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  staff  officer  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  up  the  discipline  and  the  condition  of  his  command. 
He  might  have  been  the  Inspector  General,  for  the  care  he  exercised. 
Then  he  had  a  perfect  passion  for  what  is  known  in  the  army  as  *  Pa- 
pers.' I  remember  this  from  a  very  lively  experience.  Oftentimes 
when  I  had  worked  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  during  the  day,  and  was 
nearly  ready  to  drop,  he  would  send  for  me,  and  for  two  hours  longer 
would  keep  me  in  his  tent,  going  over  a  great  mass  of  corres^pondence 
and  orders.  He  had  a  love  for  all  the  details  of  the  camp  and  of  the 
march,  and  a  capacity  to  receive  and  understand  them.  lie  was  im- 
mensely particular,  and  a  man  who,  generally  speaking,  paid  apparent- 
ly an  unnecesKiry  attention  to  nice  points.  Orders  and  letters  must  be 
written  with  the  greatest  punctilio  and  care,  whether  under  a  tree,  in 
the  rain,  or  in  headquarters.  lie  would  do  work  that  any  other  Gene- 
ral would  leave  to  his  Adjutant,  giving  a  great  deal  of  hLs  time  and 
personal  attention  to  questions  relating  to  regulations,  to  breaches  of 
discipline,  and  to  the  various  reports,  even  though  of  a  routine  nature. 
When  in  battle  he  never  issued  commands  from  the  rear,  but  was  on 
the  field  in  person.  Even  after  he  had  given  an  order  he  would  him- 
self sec  that  it  was  carried  out.  This  was  not  always  the  pleasantest 
position  for  a  subordinate  officer;  but,  looking  back  now,  I  can  see  that 
Hancock's  almost  invariable  success  was  due  to  his  incessant  wakeful- 
ness and  vigilance.  Ho  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  that  a  single  word 
misunderstood  might  cause  disaster  to  his  troops  or  make  him  lose  a 
victory.     He  was  not  willing  to  run  any  risks," 

GENERAL  HANCOCK  AT  GOYERNOR's  ISLAND  IN  1880. 

While  at  Governor's  Island  a  few  days  ago,  I 
was  much  impressed  by  the  unusual  order,  the 
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em  and  refined  taste,  prevniling  in  the  grounds 

1  tbe  heftdquarters  of  General  Hancock.     lie 

Inpies  a  comfortable  mansion  with  his  family. 

lies  just  below  the  Battery,  and  is  surrounded 

he  East  River,  and  the  North  River,  the  main 

ug  to  tlie  ocean  and  the  bay.    Gover- 

j  Island  covers  an  area  of  sixty-five  acres,  and 

ings  to  the  United  States.    The  present  beauty 

lie  Island,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  neatness 

I  comfort,  ia  owing  to  the  active  personal  super- 

.  of  General  Hancock,  and  shows  that  his 

intion  to  the  trees  on  the  estate  of  his  father- 

tw  near  St.  Louis,  hoa  always  been  applied  to 

}  military  posts  he  has  periodically  occupied. 

s  ;;reat  delight  in  arboriculture,  and  many  of 

I  trees  of  Governor's  Island  were  planted  by  him. 

fey  prove  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  directed 

B  kept  them  in  perfect  order  himself    His  officers 

d  that  his  knowledge  of  trees  is  almost  intuitive. 

Another  little  incident  deserves  mention.      The 

low  fever  broke  out  on  the  island  some  twelve 

8  ago.  and  there  were  twenty-six  or  more  fatal 

among  them  that  of  Chaplain  Davidson. 

le  (Quarantine  station  was  not  then  so  far  down  as 

«  now.     A  mattress  having  been  thrown  ovor- 

ard  from  one  ot  the  vessels,  it  landed  on  the  is- 

.  which    spread    the    infection,  having   been 

up  by  some  of  the  soldiers.      But  since  the 

1  has  been  in  command,  all  refuse  matter 

g  on  the  shores  is  at  once  properly  disposed 
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of.     The  health  and  purity  of  this  fine  government 
establishment  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
objects  to  residents  and  strangers.   Under  the  Gen- 
eral's  administration  water-pipes  have  been  laid 
under  Buttermilk  Channel  from  Brooklyn,  so  that  j 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 'water.     Water-plugi 
are  seen  placed  at  interv^als  on  the  island  convp-  j 
nient  for   use.     One   gathers   a  fair  idea  of  the 
habits  of  men  by  precisely  auch  incidents  as  thesa 

Few  persons  seem  to  understand  the  magnitade^ 
of  the  district  or  military  Division  of  the  Atlanta  | 
over  which  the  General  presides.    It  extends  from 
Duluth,  Min.,  embracing  all  the  lake  States,  and 
all  the  north-eastern  and  Eastern  States  to  the  At- 
lantic, down  to  Texas.     It  includes  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Marj'land,  Virginia,  "West 
Virginia,    Ohio,    Michigan,    Wisconsin,    Indiana* 
District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro* 
Una,  Georgia  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missi** 
sippi,  Alabama,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.     Tl>^ 
Division  is  divided  into  two  Departments — the  I^ 
partment  of  the  East  and  the  Department  of  t^^ 
South.     He  is  in  constant  personal  or  written  ^^ 
tercourse  wjth  this  vast  domain. 

There  is  quite  a  military  colony  at  Governor '^ 
Island;  the  population  about  five  hundred.  T^ 
General's  staflf  consists  of  General  Fry,  Adjutai*^ 
General;  General  McKeever,  Assistant- Adj utat^ 
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General ;  Gen.  Clarke,  Chief  CommissionGr  of  Sub- 
Bistence;  General  Perry,  Chief  Quartermaster;  Gen, 
Cuyler,  Medical  Director  ;  Gen.  Davis,  Insycctar- 
General ;  Gen.  Arnold,  Acting  Assistant-Inspector- 
General;  Col.  Laruedj  Chief  Paymaster;  Maj.  Gard- 
ner, Judge  Advocate.  His  Aides  are  Col.  Mitchell, 
Capt.  AVharton  and  Capt.  Ward.  Gen.  Thomas 
L.  Crittenden.  Superintendent  of  the  general  re- 
cruiting service,  also  resides  here.  The  troops  in 
the  garrison  arc  commanded  by  Capt.  Thos.  Ward 
(tf  the  1st  artillery.  Tliere  is  a  little  chapel  on 
llie  Island  supported  by  Trinity  Parish,  where 
Chaplain  Goodwin  officiates.  The  ofliccra  and  their 
Dailies  live  in  eighteen  buildings  outside  tlie  fort, 
310  old  New  York  arsenal  is  located  on  the  upper 
pd  of  the  island  commanded  by  Col.  Baylor,  of 
B  Ordnance  Department, 

NCOCK  AS  A  MILITARY  GOVERN'OB  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE. 

fThe  civil  record  of  General  Hancock  during  liirf 

HiniMiijtrution  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  is  gratefully 

ailed  with  just  pleasure  by  the  people  of  the 

buth,  and  in  this  calmer  hour,  when  there  should 

}  a  hearty  union  iu  the  restoration  of  the  kindly 

teling   between  the  sections,    eomc  reference    to 

|iAt  record  will  also  be  useful  and  interesting  in 

Ihe   North.     Hancock    assumed  command  of  his. 

department  in  the  following  characteristic  docu- 

Bjent,  which  I  reprint,  asking  ray  readers  carefully 

I  study  it,  in  the  full  belief  that  there  is  not  a 

bgle  principle  asserted,  or  promise  made,  that  is 

btin  full  accordance  with  republican  ideas: 
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HEADQUARTERS  FIFTH  MILITABT  D 
Oesbral  Ordebs.  I       ^^  Obleamb,  La^  NoTcmber  29,  ISfiT. ' 

I.  In  aooordanoe  with  general  orders  No.  81,  Heftdqoartera  of  tha 
Armjr,  Acljatant  General's  Offioe,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  1R^ 
1876y  Miyor-  General  W.  S.  Hancock  hereby  assames  ooninuuid  ol 
Fifth  Miiitaiy  District  and  of  the  Department  oompoeed  of  the 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

IL  The  General  Commanding  is  gratified  to  learn  that  peace 
qniet  reign  in  this  Department  It  will  be  his  porpoae  to  preserre  dd| 
condition  of  things.  As  a  means  to  this  great  end  he  regards  the  nyd 
tenance  of  the  civil  aothorities  in  the  iSdthfiil  execatioQ  of  the  laws  ii 
the  most  efficient  onder  existing  drcamstanoes. 

In  war  it  is  indispensable  to  repel  force  by  foroe,  and  oyerthrov  aaS 
destroy  opposition  to  lawful  authority.  But  when  insurrectionary  Ibrat 
has  been  overthrown  and  peace  establbhed,  and  the  civil  authorities  an 
ready  and  willing  to  perform  their  duties,  the  military  power  should 
cease  to  lead,  and  the  civil  administration  resume  its  natural  and  right* 
ful  dominion.  Solemnly  improesed  with  these  viewa^  the  General  an- 
nounoesthat  the  great  principles  of  American  liberty  are  still  thelawfld 
inheritance  of  this  people,  and  ever  should  be.  The  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  liberty  of  the  prcas,  the  freedom  of  apeedh, 
the  natural  rights  of  persons,  and  the  rights  of  property  must  be  pz«- 
scrvcd. 

Free  institutions,  while  they  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  always  furnish  the  strongest  inducements  to  peace 
and  order.  Crimes  and  offences  committed  in  this  district  must  be  in- 
ferred to  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  the  regular  civil  tribonah^ 
and  those  tribunals  will  be  supported  in  their  lawful  jurisdiction.  • 

Should  there  bo  violations  of  existing  laws  which  are  not  inquired 
into  by  the  civil  magistrates,  or  should  failure  in  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  courts  bo  complained  of,  the  cases  will  be  reported  to  thoe 
headquarters,  when  such  orders  will  be  made  as  may  be  deemed  neo»- 
sary. 

Wliile  the  General  thus  indicates  his  purpose  to  respect  the  libertict 
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)  fite    people,  lie  wuhea  all  1 
fc£ncit*le  nsislance  \o  the  law  vUl  ba  iiulantl/  BuppreencJ  b/  nmu. 
Sy  oommiuiJ  of  Majob-Geke&al  W.  S,  Hancock. 

lOfficioI.] 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  thought  that 
;  ideas  are  a  part  of  the  law  of  all  civilizations; 
Bt  it  may  serve  a  present  purpose  to  state  that, 
un  now.  some  of  the  mere  parrots  of  past  enmi- 
,  anable  to  challenge  this  great  assurance  to  a 
Dqaered  people,  are  trying  to  array  General 
liL  Sheridan,  the  soldier  whom  Hancock  BUper- 
ded  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  in  1867,  among  the 
verearies  of  the  Democratic  Candidate  for  Presi- 
nt.  This  attempt  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
nerftl  Garfield,  on  Wednesday,  August  4,  1880, 
r  a  New  York  politician,  as  General  Garfield  was 
t  his  wny  to  New  York  City.  .  It  created  no  sen- 
tioD}  because,  a  few  days  before,  General  Sheri- 
I  Bpoke  of  Hancock  as  follows:  "I  am  not  in 
flitics;  but  General  Hancock  is  a  great  and  good 
The  Democrats  have  not  made  ahy  mistake 
i  time." 

1  Since  November  29, 18G7,  not  the  South  alone, 
at  all  the  world  has  undergone  a  tremendous 
for  the  better.  And  of  all  the  thou.sands 
irlio  "will  give  to  this  order  of  General  Hancock 
their  hearty  approval  to-day,  at  least  hundreds 
thirteen  years  ago,  rejected  its  plain  and  unan- 
swerable guarantees  as  so  many  evidences  of  sym- 
pathy with   the   disloyal    South.      Such  has  been 
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the  transformation  of  millions  of  men.  Never  was 
there  a  plainer  or  more  universal  truth.  You  have 
only  to  turn  over  to  that  chapter  in  which  I  speak 
of  the  condition  of  the  South  to  find  my  assertion 
proved.  The  radicals  that  came  in  with  Abraham 
Liucohi,  hreathing  vengeance  upon  the  South,  in 
nearly  every  instance  died  conservatives  :  Iloraee 
Greeley  kept  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Tribune, 
the  fierce  motto,"On  to  Richmond,"  and  yet  Horace 
Greeley  died  as  the  Southern  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  heart  full  of  love  ai 
peace  for  his  Southern  brothers,  Salmon  P,  Chase^I 
an  original  republican,  publicly  gave  in  his  adbesii 
to  Democratic  ideas  before  he  passed  over.  Tl 
radical  Charles  Sumner,  Senator  in  Congress  from.' 
Massachusetts,  went  to  hia  long  home  anxious  to 
the  last  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  the  undying  maxim, 
"Universal  amnesty  and  universal  enflrage." 
Henry  Wilson,  the  dead  Vice-President,  was  a  most 
toleraVit  philosopher.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  tlie  Re- 
publican editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  prcnia 
turely  called  hence  June  ISth,  ISGO,  first  having 
finished  an  admirable  life  of  Abraham  Lincolu 
with  a  history  of  his  administration,  was  like  Mr. 
Seward,  an  original  republican,  a  consistent  pro* 
testaut  against  severe  measures  towards  the  South. 
These  and  many  other  striking  metaraorph< 
public  men  and  public  sentiment,  found  in  ev« 
city  in  the  Union  and  every  community,  will  no^ 
understand  the  justice  of  Hancock's  order  No.  4' 
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Tlmt  order  explains  why  his  soldier's  mind  in 
1S67  and  186S,  was  prepared  for  the  beet  treat- 
ment of  the  Southern  people  of  the  Gulf  States. 
Let  U3  also  particularly  renjember  that  when  Gov- 
ernor Ptiiise  of  Texas,  took  violent  issue  throui^h 
lite  newspapers  with  the  administration  of  General 
Hancock,  the  Governor  simply  gave  utterance  to 
the  radical  sentiment  at  that  time.  He  did  not 
know  that  it  was  rapidly  changing. 

I  do  not  know  if  Governor  Pease  is  still  living. 

He  was  born  in  Connecticut  and  emigrated  to  Texiia 

in  1S55  ;  was  a  law  partner  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston, 

Governor  of  Texiis  from  1853  to  1857,  and  was  in 

1857  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  remaining  therein 

until    1S70.      lie    beUeved  in   extreme  measures. 

(Juneral  Hancock  did  not.     And   when  Governor 

Peaae  pruited  his  criticisms  upon  General  Hancock, 

^^^   General    replied    in  a  letter,  dated  March  0, 

^HB68,  which  is  so  irajwrtant  that  I  give  tlie  whole 

^^Vit  here,  making  the  same  comment  upon  it  that 

I  applied  to  General  Order  No.  40,  namely  that  is 

a  paper  of  rare  ability,  moderation  and  good  sense, 

^^kc  applicable  to  every  community  North  and 

^^■tBth.     If  the  principles  herein  asserted  are  ap< 

^^Bcd  to  General  Hancock's  administration  in  the 

event   of  his   election    to  the  Presidency,  he  will 

need  nothing  more  to  secure  for   himself  and  his 

wsterity  the  gratitude 


Bcrc   are   pages  in 


tliis  letter  of  very  great  elo- 


ience,  but  the  moderation  of  the  whole  will  bo 
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most  attractive  to  the  philosophic  student.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  author  of  such  a  state  paper 
is  not  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stxites.  The  grand  republican 
arraignment  of  General  Hancock,  is,  that  he  is  a 
''  simple  soldier,  not  equipped  for  civil  administration, 
but  I  question  if  the  military  proclamation  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  in  1832,  against  John  C.  Calhoun's 
nullification  scheme,  contains  a  purer  system  of  real 
republican  government  than  is  summarized  in 
General  Hancock's  letter  to  Governor  Pease.  And 
yet  the  general  reader  need  not  be  told  that  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  himself  a  soldier,  was  everywhere  de- 
nounced by  the  Whigs  of  that  time  as  having  pro- 
cured a  celebrated  lawyer  to  prepare  for  him  a  pro- 
nunciamento  which  aroused  the  country  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  and  called  from  the  great  expounder 
of  the  constitution  himself,  Daniel  Webster,  a  tri- 
bute of  unforgotten  eloquence  to  the  soldier  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

GENERAL   HANCOCK'S   CELEBRATED   LETTER   TO 
GOVERNOR   PEASE   OF   TEXAS. 

IIeadquarteiis  Fifth  Military  District, 
New  Orleans,  Lcl.,  March  9,  1868. 
To  His  Excellency,  E.  M.  Pease,  Governor  of  Texas : 

Sir: — Your  communication  of  the  17th  January  last,  was  received 
in  due  course  of  mail,  (the  27th  January,)  but  not  until  it  had  been 
widely  circulated  by  the  newspai>cr  press.  To  such  a  letter — written 
and  published  for  manifest  purposes — it  has  been  my  intention  to  re- 
ply as  soon  as  leisure  from  more  important  business  would  permit 
Your  statement  that  tho  act  of  Congress  "  to  provide  for  the  moro 
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«tBcient  government  of  (be  rel>el  Staleti,"  dectnrus  tlinl  wlialcver  goT- 
cmnenl  exiidei]  ia  Texan  wiu  proTinional ;  iliat  peiu^e  nnd  order  elioiild 
be  enrorc««l ;  that  Tvxaa  (bould  be  part  of  ihc  FiAh  MiliUrj  DUiricI, 
and  Buliject  to  iiiiti(ai7  power;  Uiat  llic  Preeideut  eliouid  appoint  an 
ofKccT  to  commnnd  \o  said  dislrict,  and  detail  a  force  to  protect  ihe 
right*  of  persuQ  and  pmpcrt)'.  Kiippretw  ioAurreution  and  Tiolenc?,  and 
puDiah  oDeaders.  eitticr  by  railiiai7  coDnniieioo,  or  through  the  action 
of  local  civil  iribunalfl,  aa  In  his  jndgnietit  luiglit  Bcem  beat,  will  not 
be  diiipiited.  One  Deed  only  read  Ihe  act  to  perceive  it  contains  euch 
pivviaiont.  But  how  all  thil  is  Blipiweed  to  have  made  it  my  dnly  to 
order  the  military  oorami9»ion  requested,  you  have  entirely  failed  to 
(bow.  The  power  to  do  a  thing  if  Bbown,  and  the  propriety  of  doing 
U,  are  oftiru  verj-  different  maltera.  You  observe  you  are  at  a  loss  to 
andcrsUuid  how  a  governnieot,  witboul  representation  in  Congress,  or 
a  mitilia  force,  and  eubjecl  to  mitilary  power,  can  be  said  to  be  in  (he 
full  e«Tci«e  of  all  its  proper  powers.  You  do  not  reflect  Ihnt  Ihig 
government,  created  or  pcrroitled  by  CVingreas,  ha*  all  the  powers 
which  the  act  intends,  and  may  fully  exerciw  theni  accordingly.  If 
you  think  il  ought  to  have  more  powerEt,  should  be  alloweil  to  send 
members  to  (DoDgrcFs,  wield  a  militia  force,  and  possess  yet  other 
powers,  your  coniplaiot  is  not  to  be  preferred  against  lac,  but  against 
Cuneremi,  who  tnade  it  what  il  ia. 

As  respects  (be  mne  between  us,  any  qnettion  oa  to  what  CongreM 
cught  lo  have  done  has  no  pertinence.  You  admit  the  act  of  Congress 
■Qtboriici  Bie  to  try  an  offender  by  military  comroiasion,  or  allow  the 
local  civil  tribunals  to  try,  as  I  shall  deem  best;  and  you  eonuot  deny 
(he  act  eiprcaly  recognizes  such  local  civil  tribunals  as  legal  autbori- 
tiia  for  ihe  purpose  specified.  When  you  contend  there  ara  no  legal 
Iocs]  tribunals  for  any  purpo»e  in  Teins,  you  must  either  deny  the 
n  rvoding  of  thu  act  of  Congreai  or  llie  power  of  Congress  lo  pass 

WaoL 

iTiKi  next  TCninrk  that  yon  dissent  from  my  dedamtlon,  "  that  the 
'Texas)  is  in  a  Hate  of  profound  [ftaoe,"  and  proceed  to  state 
idsufyour  diMcnt.  They  appear  lo  me  not  a  little  cxtraor- 
I  ciuole  your  words:  "Il  ia  true  there  no  longer  eiiats  here 
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(Texv)   any  oi^niied  resutanoe  ^to   the  anlhoritj  of  the 
Stated."    "  But  a  large  miyoritj  of  the  white  population  who 
cipated  in  the  late  rebelliou,  are  embittered  agaiont  the  GoTemi 
and  jield  to  it  an  unwilling  obedience."    Neyerihelesi^  joa 
they  do  yield  it  obedience.    Yon  proceed : 

*^  None  of  this  clau  have  any  aflection  for  the  Goyemment,  and 
few  any  reppect  for  it.    They  regard  the  legiMation  of  Coognfl 
the  nibJGct  of  reconstruction  as  unconstitutional  and  hostile  to 
interests,  and  consider  the  goTemment  now  existing  here  under  i 
thority  of  the  United  States  as  an  usiurpation  on  their  righCa. 
look  on  the  emancipation  of  their  late  slaves  and  the  dii 
ment  of  a  portion  of  their  own  class,  as  an  act  of  insult  and 
sion." 

And  thiH  is  all  you  have  to  present  for  proof  that  war  and  not 
prevails  in  Texas ;  and  hence  it  becomes  my  duty — ho  you  suppose  ■  ■  j 
to  sot  aside  the  local  civil  tribunals,  and  enforce  the  penal  code 
citizens  by  means  of  military  commissions. 

My  dear  sir,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  has  it  been  my  business,  as  it 
may  have  been  yours,  to  study  the  philosophy  of  statecraft  and  polt 
ties.  But  I  may  lay  claim,  after  an  experience  of  more  than  half  a 
lifetime,  to  some  poor  knowledge  of  men  and  some  appreciation  of 
what  is  neccfsary  to  social  onler  and  happiness.  And  for  the  fntori 
of  our  common  country,  I  could  devoutly  wish  that  no  great  numbtr 
of  our  ])eop)e  have  yet  fallen  in  with  the  views  you  appear  to  entet^ 
tain.  \Voe  be  to  us  whenever  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  power  of 
the  magistrate — civil  or  military — ^is  permitted  to  deal  with  tlie  mere 
opin'ons  or  fL>eIings  of  the  people. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  sentiments  of  respect  or  di^ 
respect,  and  feelings  of  afTcction,  love  or  hatred,  so  long  as  not  de- 
veloped into  acts  in  violation  of  law,  were  matters  wholly  beyond  the 
punitory  power  of  human  tribunals. 

I  will  maintain  that  the  entire  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  how^ 
ever  acrimoniouKly  indulged,  is  consistent  with  the  noblest  aspiraUoni 
of  man,  and  the  happiest  condition  of  his  race. 
.    When  a  boy  I  remember  to  have  read  a  speech  of  Lord  Chathaoit 
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Jolivered  in  Parliam^rnt.  It  nan  during  our  ReTnlnlinnnry  nnr,  and 
ivlaifil  lo  die  policy  of  cmjiloving  the  savages  dq  the  nide  of  Erfuln. 
Ymi  may  be  moro  familiar  with  tliQ  fpeecli  tliun  I  am.  If  I  am  nut 
greatly  niiMoken,  bis  lonlaliip  deaounoed  the  British  Goverdident — 
liin  g(iT«rnnicnl — in  lerma  of  unmeasured  bilterucHS.  lie  i:hiiruc<i.-r- 
iud  itn  policy  as  revolting  to  ever/  seiitioient  of  hLirannil;  and  te- 
.  ligion ;  procIiume<l  it  covered  wilL  dipgrocc.  and  vented  his  eternal 
■l>horrcDce  of  it  nnd  its  meaflurec.  It  maj,  I  think,  be  flafel/  BRWrtrai 
that  »  mijorit;  of  the  British  nation  concurred  In  the  views  of  Iiord 
aiaUiam.  But  who  ever  supposed  thai  prnfonnd  peace  vas  not  eiiat- 
liig  in  ihnl  kingdom, or  llinl  govemmcnt  had  anj  authority  to  quenlion 
ihr  abwluie  rii;ht  of  the  oppmition  Id  express  their  objections  to  the 
pnipriety  of  the  king's  measnires  in  any  words,  or  to  any  exlonl  Ihey 
]>Iau«d  J  It  would  \k  difiirult  to  show  tliat  the  opponents  nf  the 
Goveniincni  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Adamn,  or  JetTerHon,  or  Jackson, 
Mliibit«d  fbrit  vilhcr ''aflbction"  or  "respect."  You  nre  conrersntit 
will]  the  luslory  of  our  post  parties  and  political  struggles  touching 
Irigislaiiim  on  alienage,  sedition,  the  embargo,  nuLitmal  banks,  ont  warn, 
villi  Enjjlnnd  and  Mexico,  and  cannot  he  ignorant  of  tlie  fact,  that 
fur  one  |>arty  to  axseri  that  a  hiw  or  system  of  leguilntion  is  unconsii' 
tntional,  oppressive  aud  UHurpailve,  a  not  a  new  thing  in  the  United 
8UI««.  That  til e  people  of  Texas  conaidur  acts  of  (Jongrew  unconsli- 
tulioDal,  npprcnive,  or  insulting  to  ihem,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
nuiUer  in  liand.  The  President  of  the  Cnilcd  Slates  has  anoounceil 
h!«  opinion  that  these  acta  of  Congreas  are  unconeti tntional.  The  Su- 
jttcnto  ConrI,  as  jou  are  aware,  not  long  ago  decided  unaniiDously  lliirt 
■  ctTtain  military  commission  was  nnconalitiitinnnl.  Our  people 
•  vcTTirheri;,  in  every  State,  witliout  refurenco  to  the  side  they  took 
firing  the  rebellion,  dilTer  as  to  the  constittitionality  ofthcneacts  of 
I  ■  rngreM.  How  the  moUer  really  is,  neither  you  nor  1  may  doginati- 
'  ■•'■ly  aflirra. 

If  you  deetn  them  eonstitntionat  laws  and  beneficial  lo  the  ccnnlry, 
vrKi  not  only  hare  the  right  to  publish  yoar  opinions,  but  i(  might  bd 
tour  buuadea  duty  as  a  citizen  Iq  do  so.  Not  less  is  it  llteprivil^e 
•tul  duly  of  any  imd  every  ciliien,  wberever  residing,  to  publish  bi« 
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vgaamaL  imtJT  mnL  taciBmiT  oc  "fiuF  and  mvmj  qimiiop  wbkii  lie 
inxDSs-  ransd*  iu^  muTesL  Tns  ir  mareh*  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
}r:iii!:iiu9  of  dec  mt.  jfi*vtgiiinpc :  and  TWTilwr  tod  nor  I  wodld  wkh 
n  r*vt  mmf  axrr  iciier.  Ii  it  tixne  noir.  at  the  end  of  almost  two 
VBK^  5rcaL  ^K  xitmK  of  'Hh^  ^nc,  irp  shcmld  begin  to  recollect  what 
Tiamng  a:  pti^u:  ^v^i  ibt  :  ic  Jwtswa/t  acsin  free,  popular  diecuflBioo,  and 
cxtsDL  Kmii  iin»easim»  anE  rnnsidavdcm  to  opposdng  views.  The 
sacxzcD^  "SiiML  in  kl  izafilJecnuiZ  ssaiceHSF  xrnih  is  mightr  and  most  pre* 
ivla  anc  ^ac  errr  jr  lu^mucB  ^hen  neaKm  is  left  &ee  to  combat  it»  are 
HOC  oLjj  tkimi£.  bic  »j3xa^  I:  is  a  pc^ntr  complimeot.  to  the  merit  of 
■ara.  a  acne,  uic  iat  afrxaces  w.->i;}ii  fdlesoe  oppoedtioQ  bj  force;  ind 

>  wb?  K7«-  in  ibe  VTXAf  will  resort  to  thia  ongene- 
I  aiL  cccSiiEi  j-a:^  w£Il  sac  commit  roar  aerioua  judgment 
to  the  propocdflQ  :2:a:  azj  aiscnmt  of  discoanon,  or  an  j  sort  of  opinion, 
hoverer  cawiK  ia  jzr:r  ^-^^smesi'L  or  aar  ascrtion  or  feeling,  however 
reMotfcl  or  Hner.  crc  re^rildsg  in  a  breach   of  law,   can   fumLdi 
ju.<:dcatioa  fcr  yoTa-  denUI  thsr.  profcmad  ptcace  exists  in  Texas.    You 
might  as  well  dear  that  prv^'c^urid  peace  exists  in   New  York,  Penn* 
svlTania,  Mary  land,  California,  Ohio  and  Keniockv,  where  a  majority 
of  the  people  difier  with  a  niin:>ri:T  on  these  questions  ;   or  that  pro- 
found peace  exists  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or   the  Senate,  at 
Washington,  or  in  the  Supreme  Court,  whore  all  these  questions  have 
been  repeatedly  discussed,  and  parties  respectfully  and  patiently  heard. 
You  next  complain  that  in  parts  of  the  State  (Texas)  it  is  difficult  to 
enforce  the  criminal  laws ;  that  sheriflfs  fail  to  arrest ;  that  grand  jurors 
will  not  always  indict ;   that  in  some  cases  the  military  acting  in  idd 
of  the  civil  authorities  have  not  been  able  to  execute  the  process  of  the 
courtB ;   that  petit  jurors  have  acquitted   persons  adjudged  giulty  by 
you ;  and  that  other  persons  charged  with  offences  have  broke  jail  and 
fled  from  prosecution.     I  know  not  how  these  things  are ;  but  admit- 
ting your  representations  literally  true,  if  for  such  reasons  I  should  set 
nMidc  the  local  civil  tribunals  and  order  a  military  commission,  there 
iH  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  it  might  not  be  done  with  equal 
j)r()priety.    There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union — North  or  South- 
where  the  like  facts  arc  not  continually  happening.    Perfection  is  not 
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o  protect  tliB 
I  arliilratj/ 


e  fivdtcatnl  of  man  or  lib  works.  No  one  can  reasonably  cxi>cct 
^a  mad  •twoluto  justice  in  liumiia  tr.infacliona ;  anil  if  military 
T  it  to  be  Bel  in  modon,  oa  the  priaciplea  for  vhiclt  f  ou  would 
I  to  contend,  I  fear  tliot  a  civil  government,  regulated  hj  luns, 
1  Ii«<re  no  abiding  plocn  bcncalli  ihe  circuit  iif  tlio  sun.  It  is 
!  Uian  hinted  in  joiir  letter,  tliat  lliere  is  do  local  Slat^ 
in  Texan,  and  no  local  laws  outride  of  the  Hold  of  CongrcsH, 
plight  to  recpecl ;  and  that  I  idiould  undertake  U. 
r  peisons  and  property   in  mjr  ov.ii  imy  and  i 

If  ench  l>e  yoor  roeaniog,  I  am  compelled  to  differ  with  you, 
«  abolition  of  glavery,  (an  event  wliicli  I  hope  no  one  now  re- 
e  laws  of  Louisiana  and  Teinii  existing  prior  lo  the  rebellion, 
in  conSict  witli  thi;  acta  of  CungrcKi,  cotnprixcd  a  vuat  cyiitem 
Eprudenee,  bolii  •iril  and  criminni.  It  required  not  Tolumci 
I  libraries  to  contain  lliem.  They  laid  down  principles  and 
mt»  for  ucerlnining  llie  rights  ond  adjusting  ihe  tontrovcreiea 
n  e^cry  conceivable  case.  They  were  llie  crealions  of  great 
d  uid  learned  men,  who  had  labored,  iq  llicir  day,  for  their 
I  gone  down  to  the  grave  lung  before  our  recent  Iroubleo, 
g  their  worbd  an  inmlimablo  legacy  to  llio  human  race.  These 
I  am  Inrormed,  connected  the  civilizalloa  of  past  and  present 
I  lestitied  of  the  Justice,  wisdom,  humanity  and  patriotism  of 
■n  ooe  nation,  through  whofle  records  tliey  descended  to  tlio 
It  people  of  ibcie  Stales.  I  am  aatiiillod,  from  representations  of 
■  competeot  lo  judge,  they  are  as  perfect  a  syxlem  of  laws  as 
e  fonad  elsewhere,  and  better  suited  than  any  other  to  the  con- 
n  of  this  people,  for  by  them  ibey  have  long  been  governed. 
d  it  be  supposed  Congress  has  nboiisbcd  these  law»7  Why 
r  one  wish  to  aboliaU  them?  Tbey  liave  committed  no 
n,  Dor  are  linstile  lo  ibo  United  Stales,  nor  counti-nance  crime, 
r  injostioe.  On  Ihem,  as  on  a  foundation  of  rock,  reposes 
IB  cntir«  Buperslmcture  of  social  order  in  Ihese  ino  States, 
vl  Hub  oode  of  local  lawx,  and  there  would  be  uo  longer  any  rights, 
Wof  jienon  or  property  hero.  Abolish  the  local  civil  tribunals 
^ton^ij(i>  tbcm,  and  you  would  virtually  annul  the  laws,  except 
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ia  jtinuwe  to  the  tvtt  few  cMes  oognizable  in  the  federal  oomtb 
L«  3f  aC  m  BkosMai  mppope  the  vhole  local  civil  code  annulled,  and 
riint  I  am  left,  ai  commander  of  the  fifth  Militanr  DiatricC,  the  wS^ 
iKxraia  of  lav  and  jmdoe.     Thia  ia  the  poution  in  which  jou  wooU 


I  aa  DOW  to  p7\>cect  all  rights  and  redress  all  wrongs.  Howiiil 
foauble  i?r  nie  lo  CO  1:?  Innomenblc  quostions  ariMc,  of  whldi  I 
am  DoC  onlT  ignonn:,  but  to  the  solution  of  which  a  militaiy  eoort  ii 
cbukIj  onfitted.  One  would  establiah  a  will,  another  a  deed ;  or  the 
qoofuon  is  one  of  socceasion,  or  partnenhip,  or  descent,  or  trui4;  a 
fuii  of  r}«ccai«nt  or  claim  to  chattel*;  or  the  application  maj  relate  to 
rv>^l<rT.  thtft,  anoo,  or  murder.  How  am  I  to  take  tlie  first  step  ia 
anr  sucli  mjuer?  If  I  turn  to  the  acts  of  Conf^rcss  I  find  nothing 
CO  the  fuljoct.  I  dare  not  open  the  authors  on  the  local  code^  for  it 
has  ceaceJ  to  cxift.  ' 

A  si  vou  tell  me  that  in  tLL*  perplexing  condition  I  am  to  funii«h 
bv  iliut  of  lUT  own  hx«tT  aud  crude  judgment,  the  Ic^isladon  de>- 
mani!«.d  by  the  va^t  and  manifold  interests  of  the  people  I  I  repeat, 
pir.  that  vou,  and  not  Congress,  are  respon!«ible  for  the  monstrous  sog^ 
g«.-siiou  that  there  are  no  Id^  laws  or  in:j(titution.s  here  to  be  res])ected 
by  mo,  outride  the  acts  of  Congre5*».  I  say  unhesitatibgly,  if  it  were 
piwiMo  tliat  Congress  should  \visa  an  act  abolinhing  the  local  codes 
for  Louii^iana  and  Texas — which  I  do  not  Mieve — and  it  should  fidl 
to  my  lot  to  Fupply  their  places  with  something  of  my  own,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  do  bolter  tlian  follow  the  laws  in  force  here 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  excepting  whatever  therein  shall  relate  to 
slavery. 

Power  may  destroy  the  forms,  but  not  the  principles  of  justico;  those 
will  live  in  spite  even  of  the  sword.  History  tells  us  that  tho  Roman 
pandects  were  Io»)t  for  a  long  period  among  tho  rubbish  that  war  aud 
revolution  had  lieapcd  upon  them,  but  at  length  were  dug  oat  of  the 
ruins — again  to  be  regarded  as  a  precious  treasure. 

You  arc  pleased  to  state  that  *'  since  the  publication  of  (my)  gene- 
ral onlers  No.  40,  there  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  of  crime  and 
manifestations  of  hostile  feeling  toward  the  Government  and  its  sup* 
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'■  and  Bild   ihm  it  is   ''on  unplcnwnt  dut;'  to  give  gucIi  a  rcciLil 

•  Modiiida  of  tlie  countrj." 

u  will  porniit  me  lo  esj  ihat  1  deem  it  Imposiible  tliu  first  nf  these 

menu  can  tie  true,  and  tLat  I  do  very  grenily  doiibl  tlic  corrcclni'ts 

e  »cond.    Guneral  ordtr  No.  JO  was  issued  at  New  Orleans,  Not- 

9  29.  ISGT.uid  Tour  tcttef  waa  dntcd  Jdiimiry  17, 18(18.    Allowiiig 

■  fcr  order  No.  40  to  reai^   Teins   and  become  generally  knaKii, 

idonal  diuc  must  hare  elapsed  bvfora  itscllcct  would  beiuiini- 

il  jct  B  furtlier  lime  mnBt  transpire  before  you  would  l;e  able 

ct tlie eridencc of  wbitt  you  term  "the  condition  or  Ibe country ; '' 

I,  afler  nil  thii^  you  would  hare  lo  make  Ibe  neeetuuiry  inveitliga- 

tain  if  order  No-  40  or  something  else  was  Ibo  caiiao.    The 

i,  OaanfoK,  rctnoining  Ui  enable  you,  before  the  ITlh  of  January, 

1^  to  icacli  a  satis fsjitiiry  cinclusion  on  so  delicate  and  nice  a  qnc^ 

t  hire  ijccn  vpr*  sEiort.    ITow  you  proccedeii,  wlielbcr  yoii  in- 

id  jonreelfor  tlirougb  Ibird  peraons,  and  if  so,  who  Ihey  were, 

ir  competency  und  fairness,  on  what  evidence  you  rwled  your 

1.  or  whether  you  aacertaincd  these  facts  at  all,  are  points  upon 

or  letter  so  discreelly  omits  all  mention,  lliat  I  may  well  he 

]|  rclyittg  implicitly  upon  it;  nor  is  my  difficulty  dimin- 

j  the  liu't  that  in  another  part  of  your  letter  you  slnte  ihat  ever 

«  doM  of  the  war  n  very  large  portion  of  the  people  have  liod 

n  Ibr  the  Government,  but   bittemces  of  feeling  only.     Had 

J  of  pnlilishing  and  circulating  throngh  the  country  long  before 

}ur  statement  that  the  action  of  the  District  Commander 

rime  and  hostile  feelings  against  the  Goverotnent,  been 

mr  senaib  ill  ties,  it  might  posaibly  have  occurred  to  you 

li  someiliing  on  the  subject  in  addition  to  your  bare   assertion. 

Older  No.  40,  and  how  could  it  have   Ihe  tflcct  you 

« to  il !    It  seta  forth  that  "  Ihe  great  principles  of  Americaa 

ttVf  arc  elill  the  inheritance  af  this  people  and  ever  should   be,  thai 

il  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  liberty  of  tlie  press,  the 

Tspecc!),  and  the  natural  rights  of  porsoim  and  property  mnst 

Will  you  question   the  truth   of  Ibosc   declaralioDsT 

e  of  these  crcat  principles  of  liberty  are  yuu  ready  to  iVDf 
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and  repudiate  ?  Whoever  dees  bo  avows  himself  the  enemy  of  humsn 
liberty  and  the  advocate  of  deApotism.  Was  there  any  intimation  in 
g  *neral  order  No.  40  that  any  mme^  or  breaches  of  law  would  \m 
connteiianccd  ?  You  know  that  there  was  not.  On  the  contrarr,  roa 
know  perfectly  well  that  while  '*  the  consideration  oi^crime  and  ofienoei 
conimiltcd  in  the  Fifth  Military  District  was  referred  to  the  jodgment 
of  the  regular  civil  tribunals/'  a  plcilge  was  given  in  order  No.  40>  which 
all  understood,  that  thef)6  tribunals  would  be  supported  in  their  lawful 

m 

juridiHction,  and  that ''  forcible  resiritance  to  law  would  be  instantly 
suppressed  by  arms.''  You  will  not  affirm  that  this  pledge  has  ever 
been  forfeited.  There  has  not  been  a  moment  since  I  have  been  in 
command  of  the  Fifth  District^  when  the  whole  military  force  in  my 
handrt  has  not  been  ready  to  support  the  civil  authorities  of  Texas  in 
tlie  execution  of  the  laws.  And  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  they  wonld 
refuse  to  call  for  aid  if  thev  needed  it. 

m 

There  are  pome  cfmsidcrations  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  caa'ie 
you  to  hesitate  before  indulging  in  wholesale  censures  against  the  civil 
aullioritics  of  Texas.  You  are  yourself  the  chief  of  these  authorities, 
not  elected  by  the  people,  but  created  by  the  military.  Not  long  after 
you  had  thus  come  into  office,  all  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas — five  in  number — were  removed  from  office,  and  new  appoint- 
ments made ;  twelve  of  the  seventeen  district  judges  were  removed, 
and  others  appoinled.  County  officers,  more  or  less,  in  scventy-fivo 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  counlies,  were  removed,  and 
others  appointed  in  their  places.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  civil  functionaries  in  Texas  are  the  persons  whom  you 
desire  to  fill  the  offices.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  also,  that  none  but 
registered  citizens,  and  only  those  who  could  take  the  test  oath,  have 
been  allowed  to  serve  as  jurors  during  your  administration.  Now,  it 
is  against  this  local  government,  created  by  military  i>owor  prior  to 
my  coming  here,  and  so  composed  of  your  personal  and  political  friends, 
that  you  have  preferred  the  most  grievous  complaints.  It  is  of  them 
that  you  have  asserted  they  will  not  do  their  duty ;  they  will  not  maintain 
justice ;  will  not  arrest  offi?nders ;  will  not  punish  crimes ;  and  that  out  of 
one  hundred  homicides  committed  in  the  last  twelve  months,  not  oyer  ten 
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la  l>Jt*e  been  made;  snA  by  lueaog  of  Buch'groas  disregnril  of  inly, 
n  <l«ctAi«  ihol  neilber  pniprrtf  nor  life  is  sak  in  Texas. 

tajolryoo  coiilJ  havB  mIJ  nothing  more  lo  the  dincretlit  of  Uie 

je  now  in  office.     If  the  tads  be  lu  you  allege,  a  mj-alcry 

mled  for  which  I  con  imagine  no  eiplonalion.     Why  Li  it  that 

r  political  rriends,  hacked  up  and  Bnatained   by  the  wbole   inilitiuy 

fKer  of  ihe  Uoiled   Slates  in   diis  district,  bIioii Id  bo  unwilling  to 

c  Cbalaw*  against  that  port  of  (he  population  lately  ID  rebellion, 

i  •rbom  you  represent  aa  the  oQeniicrB  7    In  nil  the  history  of  Ihexo 

»ble»,  I  have  never  Been  or  heard  before  of  audi  a  fact,     I  repont,  if 

p  bet  be  ao,  it  ia  a  profouod  myiitorT,  utterly  Burpia^ing  injf  comprc- 

I  am  constrained   lo  declare  tliQt  I  believe  you  arc  in  very 

ir  aa  to  fads.    On  careful  examination  at  the  proper  source,  I 

I   thiLt  at  the  dale   of  your  tetter  four  cases  only  of  liomicidci  liii^l 

n  reported  to  these  headquarters  aa  hnring  occurred   einco   Novcni- 

t  29,  1S67,  the  ditQ  of  ordi^r  No.  40,  nnJ  Iheso  esses  noni  ordered  lo  fj:i 

I   or  inrecltgated  aa  soon  09  the  reports  were  rcccivod.     IIoWL-vcr, 

■  bet  of  tlie  one  hundred  homicides  may  still  be  correct,  as  slated  by 


c  Freedman's  Bureau  in  Texu  reported  one  hundred  and  sixty ; 

y  of  lliese  were  by  Indians  and  Mexicans,  und   how  the  rc- 

uler  were  clas^Gcd,  is  not  known,  nor  ii  it  known  whotber  theso 


e  report  of  the  commanding  ofHcer  of  the  District  of  TexM  shotra 
«  I  aasnmed  command  no  applications  liavo  been  made  to  liim 
b-  yoa  for  llie  arrest  of  criminals  in  the  Slnte  of  Texas. 
K3V>  thb  dale  eighteen  caflea  of  bomiddea  Jiilvc  been  reported  lo  me  as 
Mviug  occurred  since  November  2D,  1867,  although  B[icclat  iiiatniclioiia  . 
1  been  jciTcn  lo  report  such  cosei  an  ttiey  occur.  Of  these,  five  were 
■Dmitlrd  by  Indiana,  one  by  a  Mexican,  one  by  an  insane  man,  throe 
f  colored  men,  two  of  women  by  their  husbands,  and  ofllio  remainder 
c  by  pOTtica  unknown— all  of  whidi  could  be  scarcely  atlributablB 
lb  onlcr  No.  40.  If  the  reports  received  since  the  issuing  of  order  No. 
40  BK  correct,  tbey  exhibit  no  increase  of  homicides  in  my  time,  if  you 
■re  currcct  Ibftt  one  hundred  had  occurred  in  the  past  twelve  montho. 
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That  (hoe  has  not  been  a  perfect  adminutration  of  justice  in- Tent  > 
I  am  not  prcparctl  to  dcnjr. 

That  there  has  been  no  such  wanton  disregard  of  dotj  on  the  pait  of 
officials  as  you  alle^  I  am  veil  satisfied  A  very  llttlo  while  ago  joa 
regarded  the  present  oi&ciala  in  Texas  the  on?y  ones  who  oonld  be  < 
safely  trusted  with  power.  Now  you  pronounce  them  worthlesi^  and  ^ 
would  cast  them  aside.  \ 

I  have  found  little  else  in  your  letter  but  indicationa  of  temper  ladwd 
into  excitement  by  causes  which  I  deem  mostly  imaginary ;  a  great  con- 
fidence in  the  accuracy  of  your  own  opinions,  and  an  intolerance  of  the 
opinions  of  others ;  a  desire  to  punish  the  tlioughtu  and  feelings  of  those 
who  differ  from  you,  and  an  impatience  which  magnifies  the  short- 
comings  of  officials  who  are  perhaps  as  earnest  and  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  yourself,  and  a  most  unsound  condosion  that 
wliilc  any  persons  are  to  be  found  wanting  in  affection  or  respect  ibr 
government  or  yielding  it  obedience  from  motives  which  yoa  do  not 
approve,  war  and  not  peace,  is  tlic  statMs,  and  all  such  persona  are  the 
proper  subjects  for  military  penal  jiiris^iiction. 

If  I  have  written  anything  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  so  grave  an  crrar, 
I  Hhull  be  gratified. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  HANCOCK, 
*  Major-Grcneral  Commanding. 

Following  tins  line  letter  to  Governor  Pease 
or. me  Bcvcral  other  special  orders,  one  sustaining 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  over  the  rights 
of  private  property,  another  securing  the  i^urity  of 
elections  and  to  prevent  military  interference  at 
the  polls ;  another  on  the  stay  of  civil  processes ; 
another  on  the  trial  of  offenses  against  the  law  of 
the  state ;  another  on  elections  from  the  people, 
and  another  on  the  removals  from  office   without 
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Iclictal  investigation  and   determination,  one  dis- 
UDiing  judicial  functions  in  civil  cases,  &c. 


IS  HE  HONEST? 

[  There  can  be  no  questions  of  greater  importance 

ked  in  reference  to  a  Presidential  caudiditte  than 

!  which  relate  to  his  personal  integrity.     The 

St  test  Thomas  Jefferson  applied  to  every  appli- 

nt  for  office  was,  "Is  he  honest?"     Jefferson  is 

I  credited  with  the  maxim  that  the  whole  artof 

pvemment  consists  in  the  art  of  being  honest.  A 

try  large  proportion  of  the  injury  inUicted  upon 

nkind  by  the  mismanagement  of  public  affairs 

I  be  directly  traced  to  the  venality,  rapacity  and 

iehonesty     of    kings,    chiefs,    prime    ministers, 

da  of  departments,  and  national,  state  or  city 

Ecials  or  legislatures.     We  cannot  doubt  the  cor- 

ctness  of  Jefferson's  doctrinee,    A  dishonest  ruler 

never  be  a  safe  or  good  ruler,  no  matter  how 

ichly  he  may  be  endowed  with  special  -  talent. 

ishonesty  among  men  in  high  places  has  brought 

lowerful  nations  into  a  most  pitiable  position  by 

he  peculation  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  sup- 

t  of  their  armies  and  navies,  and  this  has  added 

»  enormously  to  the  burdens  of  our  taxation  that 

nndreds  of  millions  of  people  are,  in  consequence, 

liduririg  numberless  privations.      The  extent  to 

vliich  public  debts  and  appropriations  have  been 

icrcased,  simply  by  official  villainy,  exceeds  Ijelief. 

;  was  said  of  the  men  of  humble  origin  and  lim- 
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ited  experience  in  conducting  governmcntB,  who 
came  into  power  in  England  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 
that  in  the  face  pf  incredible  difficulties  and  limited 
resources,  they  did  infinitely  more  in  the  perform- 
ance of  vast  governmental  duties  because  they 
were  honest  merchants,  common  soldiers,  and  me* 
chanics,  than  any  well  trained  diplomats  and 
courtiers.  Cromwell  and  his  associates  labored  for 
the  public  good,  while  the  royal  favorites  had  no 
incentive  but  to  enrich  themselves  by  corruption. 
This  lesson  has  been  sadly  repeated  on  our  own 
soil.  We  have  seen  states  and  cities  robbed  so 
mercilessly  by  rascally  officials,  that  all  their  in- 
habitants groaned  under  the  burden  of  taxation, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  complete  or  partial  restora- 
tion of  honest  rule  that  a  vestige  of  good  govern- 
ment was  retained  and  substantial  pro.«perity  par- 
tially restored.  No  government  is  rich  or  powerful 
enough  permanently  to  endure  thieves  in  its  legis- 
lative assemblies  and  its  executive  departments. 
They  never  fail  to  make  fearful  additions  to  the 
public  burdens,  and  thus  to  take  from  many  tax- 
payers the  money  needed  for  self-support.  In  the 
end  they  totally  wreck  the  most  powerful  king- 
doms, empires  and  republics.  We  have  had  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  practical  illustrations  in  our  own 
country,  of  the  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  pres- 
ence of  jobbers  in  various  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  make  clear  the  doctrine  of  Jefferson  that 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  such  men  out  of  office.  Jef- 
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ferson  displayed  bis  charnctcristic  and  prophetic 
sagacity  wlwn  he  uttered  the  valuable  wiiniiiig 
that  we  should  sedulously  inquire  in  reference  to 
every  candidate  for  important  position, — Is  be  hon- 
est ?  The  man  in  reference  to  whom  an  affirmative 
rejily  to  this  question  cannot  be  clearly  given  does 
not  deserve  and  sliould  never  receive  the  support 
of  any  patriotic  citizen.  A  nominee  for  President, 
the  highest  and  most  powerful  station  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,  should  be  not  only  pure,  but  alwve 
suspicion.  In  all  matters  that  have  a  bearing  upon 
his  relatioua  to  public  affairs,  every  act  of  his,  bears 
directly  upon  the  integrity  of  all  those  under  bini. 
This  truth  is  so  universally  recognized  that  in  all 
former  campaigns,  in  the  midst  of  torrents  of  abuse, 
heaped  upon  our  candidates  for  office,  I  do  not  re- 
collect one  in  which  it  has  ever  been  charged  that 
the  Presidential  nominee  of  any  important  party 
baa  betrayed  bis  trust  before  bis  election,  or  bos 
used  his  personal  influence  aftenyard,  to  enrich 
biniself.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  Ibr- 
mer  occupants  of  the  White  House,  it  is  conceded 
that  they  were  untainted,  incorruptible,  and  above 
all,  innocent  of  ibe  hideous  crime  of  selling  them- 
selves or  their  officers  for  power  or  influence. 

In  fact,  down  to  this  day  the  line  of  American 

PrcHidcnts,  from  Washington  to  Hayes,  has  been 

,  mode    up   of  upright,    conscientious    and  simple- 

Undcd  men.     And  this  may  be  said,  with  intinite 

nth,  alike  of  the  statesmen  who  hlled  that  uQice 
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in  the  first  generation,  beginning  with  Jefferson  and 
/^losing  with  Jackson,  and  of  the  second  genera- 
tion, beginning  with  Harrison  and  closing  with 
Grant.  The  poverty  to  which  some  of  these  Pres-  • 
idents  have  been  reduced  by  their  honest  public 
services,  affords  a  painful  and  convincing  truth  of 
their  incorruptibility.  Lincoln,  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  all  retired  from  office  poor. 
Lincoln  owed  his  first  election  and  his  re-election 
largely  to  the  fact  that  everybody  believed  him  to 
be  "Honest  Old  Abe."  In  the  doubtful  contest  of 
1876,  when  the  necessity  of  reforming  public 
abuses  was  a  paramount  issue,  the  personal  integ- 
rity of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  secured  to  him  the 
support  of  thousands.  And  many  would  have  cast 
their  ballots  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden  on  account  of  his 
active  participation  in  the  movements  by  which 
the  great  reforms  had  been  instituted  in  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York,  if  they  had  not  been  pri- 
marily convinced  of  the  undoubted  integrity  of 
his  Republican  rival.  In  the  struggle  of  1880,  the 
question  again  looms  up,  whether  the  government 
shall  be  honestly  administered  ?  This  issue  can 
never  be  ignored.  The  very  first  and  highest  duty 
of  every  voter  is  to  institute  searching  inquiries  in 
reference  to  the  integrity  of  all  Presidential  candi- 
dates. 

General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  has  an  unblem- 
ished record.  I  know  of  no  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  office  that  has  lived  a  purer,  clearer, 
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pected  and  spotless  life.  Busy  calum- 
re  sought  and  itilled  to  find  a  eingle 
Kjn  his  name.  Even  the  charges  in- 
inst  bim  have  been  abandoned  by  their 

rejected  by  bis  political  adversaries. 

moat  effective  cartoons  ever  printed, 
a  horde  of  hostile  Republican  writecs 
n  vain  through  his  bureaus,  boots,  clotli- 
ivate  apartments  for  a  peg  on  which  to 
;le  plausible  falsehood. 
I  as  honest  as  he  is  brave.  Up  to  this 
J  has  not  encountered  a  single  per-sonal 
nmong;  the  members  of  liis  own  parly  ; 
lever  bad  an  organization  to  force  his 
1  at  Cincinnati.  This  unusual  circum- 
I  not  spring  from  want  of  character,  for 
ever  had  clearer  views  of  public  duty, 
nmest  blot  on  his  escutcheon  has  ever 
irered. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

A  WORD  TO  UNGOLN  AND  DOUGLAS  REPUBUGAN8. 

STRIKE  from  the  column  of  the  present  Republi- 
can party  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  De- 
mocrats who  joined  with  the  Republicans,  attracted 
by  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  course  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  dying  injunction  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  and  there  would  not  be  enougli  left  of  the 
organization  around  General  Garfield  to  command 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  single  Northern  State.  In 
a  word,  the  purpose  to  which  the  modem  Republi- 
cans now  devote  themselves,  is  hatred  of  the  South, 
malignity  that  Mr.  Lincoln  scorned  from  his  soul, 
and  a  partisan  assault  upon  a  brave  soldier  of  the 
Republic,  "because  he  was  born  and  remained  a 
Democrat,  a  calumny  that  would  have  aroused  the 
utmost  indignation  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  How 
what  citizen,  who  cherishes  either  of  these  illustri- 
ous names,  or  remembers  the  sad  fate  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  the  illustrious  career  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  can  remain  with  a  party,  who  regard 
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Geiipral   llancock  as  unworthy  because  bo  is  a 
IV-mocrat,  surpasses  belief. 

General  Haocock,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Lincohi 
was  murdered,  wjis  stationed  at  Wincliestcr,  in 
command  of  the  Middle  Military  Division  and 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  was  unutterably 
shocked  at  the  atrocity  of  that  dreadful  deed,  m 
indeed  were  all  the  people  of  the  District  among 
whom  he  was  then  temporarily  located;  fur  to  him, 
as  ]  have  said,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  something 
more  than  a  frieud.  The  kind,  quaint  President 
always  had  a  warm  side  for  patriotic  Democrats  like 
Douglas  and  Hancock.  After  he  was  elected  in 
1800  by  a  division  of  the  Di?mocratic  party,  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  me  a  letter,  very  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, in  which  he  spoke  of  my  support  of  Douglas, 
bis  successful  competitor  for  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  Illinois,  in  1858,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
he  could  do  anything  to  serve  mo.  I  wrote  back, 
deeply  impressed  by  his  unexpected  compliment. 
Kemembering  as  I  did  to  his  dying  day,  the 
simple  and  kindly  nature  of  Horace  Greeley,  I  ven- 
tured to  mention  Mr.  Greeley  as  a  fitting  memljer 
of  his  cabinet,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Greeley  had  written  to  Mr.  Buchanan  nearly  four 
years  before,  in  February  of  1857,  recouiraendiug 
me  to  that  favorite  son  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  mem- 
Ijor  of  hi^  cabinet.  By  return  of  mail  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Linooln,  announcing  that  my  request 
had  beea  received,  but  that  he  had  already  selected 
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his  New  York  member  of  the  cabinet,  meaning  of 
course  Mr.  Seward.  After  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
denty  and  after  Judge  Douglas  had  himself  declared 
in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  maintenance  of 
the  Union,  it  is  well  known  but  for  the  untimely 
death  of  the  great  Illinois  Senator  in  June  3, 1S61, 
President  Lincoln  would  have  sought  the  first  oc- 
casion to  give  him  some  distinguished  position  in 
connection  with  the  Union  Army. 

When  Stonewall  Jackson  was  accidentally  killed 
by  his  own  men  on  the  10th  of  May,  1863,  in  th^ 
early  part  of  the  war,  I  wrote  a  strong  editorial  for 
my  Washington  paper,  The  Daily  Chronidcy  speak- 
ing of  the  high  qualities  of  that  incomparable  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  me  a  letter, 
thanking  me  for  my  unprompted  justice  to  a  gallant 
enemy.  Another  incident  may  be  related  in  proof 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  generous  appreciation  of  men 
who  liaJ  been  his  political  opponents.  In  July  of 
18G1,  when  the  called  session  of  Congress  met  in 
Washington,  a  secret  and  successful  movement 
induced  the  Republican  caucus  to  elect  another 
man  in  my  place  as  Clerk  of  the  House.  But  the 
next  day  President  Lincoln,  mortified  at  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  most  impolitic  movement,  called 
upon  me  with  Schuyler  Colfax,  still  living  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  told  me  that  he  had  himself, 
personally  called  upon  a  number  of  United  States 
Senators,  and  that  I  would  the  following  morning 
be  elected  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
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Hch  was  accordingly  done.      I  held  the  place 
P  nbout  six  years,  but,  valuable  as  it  was,  I  then 
pgned  it  to  vindicate  my  entire  independence  of 
i  new  masters  of  "the  machine." 
f  AH  through  this  broad  land  patriotic  Dcraocrata, 
North  and  South,  always  found  in  President  Lin- 
dn,  not  only  a  forgiving  and  generous,  but  a 
lularly  magnanimous  friend.     I  have  related  at 
i&ther  place  how  he  pardoned  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
I  miglit  write  many  chapters  reciting  other  in- 
inces  of  equal  interest.       To  Republicans  who 
[ve  watched  the    course  of  this  extraordinary 
n,  it  is  unnecessary  to  eay  where  he  would  be 
pud  this  day.    He  longed  to  make  peace  with  the 
BTith    far    in    advance    even    of  emancipation. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  carried  this  motive  too  far; 
jiurhaps  the  fact  of  his  having  been  born  in  Ken- 
tucky afll'Cted    him;    perhaps  also  hia  Southern 
connections  had  something  to  do  with  it;  but  when 
I  recollect  how  he  loved  Hancock,  how  much  he 
was  uffected  by  the  splendor  of  Hancock's  oppor- 
tune bravery  on  the  3d  of  July,  1863,  and  how 
rejoiced  he  was  whenever  a  Southern  man  fought 
or  *ipoke  for  the  Union,  I  have  no  more  doubt  that 
he  would  be  found  for  General   Hancock  in  the 
present  contest  than  I  have  where  Charles  Sumner 
wonlil  lie  found,  or  Salmon  P.  Ciiase,  or  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.     The  golden  current  that  ran  through 
Abraham  Lincoln's  whole  character  was  concilia- 
tion.   There  was  hardly  a  day  that  I  was  not  con- 
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strained  to  call  upon  him  asking  the  exercise  of 
this  heavenly  quality,  and  I  can  name  no  one  case 
in  which  my  appeals  were  refused.  The  Douglas 
and  Lincoln  Republicans,  to  whom  I  now  address 
myself,  have  only  to  search  their  own  hearts  to 
answer  the  question,  whether  any  single  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  present  Republican  party  imitates, 
either  by  word  or  deed,  these  magnificent  attri- 
butes of  the  martyred  President  of  the  United 
States  ? 

In  Pennsylvania  the  whole  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  is  an  iron  ring  rule;  a  ring  in  no 
one  case,  aided  by  a  single  man  in  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  the  slightest  confidence,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases,  engineered  by  partisans  that  neither 
knew  him  nor  were  known  by  him.  In  New 
York,  if  the  Republican  leadership  has  more  ability 
than  here,  it  is  none  the  less  a  selfish  and  personal 
combination.  Elsewhere  patronage,  like  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  party,  is  conducted  and  managed 
by  a  lot  of  pro-consuls,  senatorial  satraps,  who  own 
and  distribute  the  offices  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  their  special  friends,  and  in  many  cases  to 
their  relatives. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  man  in  the  Presiden- 
tial office  with  hands  as  clean  and  heart  as  pure 
as  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Such  a  man  is 
Winfield  S.  Hancock,  the  incorruptible  soldier  and 
the  faithful  citizen,  and  such  is  the  man  that  thfi 
old  Democracy  who  became  Republicans  under  the 
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ample  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  can  rally  to  in  all 
F  the  States  of  the  Union,  North  and  South. 


UANCOCe  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  present  movement  of  the  Kepublican  advo- 
cates of  General  Garfield  is  entirely  against  Gen. 
Hancock  as  a  Democrat.     That  is  his  only  ain  in 
their  eyes ;  because  of  that  all  his  unequalled  record 
OS  a  soldier,  and  all  his  services  in  saving  the  State 
in  1863  (according  to  the  Republican  admissionB 
of  that  day),  go  for  nothing.    Let  me  examine  thia 
new  and  monstrous  assumption.    I  will  not  answer 
it  by  saying  that  where    the  present  Republican 
leaders  are  not  the  notorioua  advocatee  of  ringa 
and  jobs,  they  are  mainly  old  Native  AmericanB 
and  Know-Nothings  :  that  could  be  easily  proved. 
But  I  will  answer  it  by  asking,  what  will  become 
of  the  Republican  party  if  the  most  brilliant  ser- 
fices  in  war  and  peace  are  to  be  rebuked  and  re- 
icted  because  those  who  rendered  these  serviceti 
iftve  been  and  still  are  Democrats?     Apply  thia 
»lo  to  the  present  Republican  party,  and  you  at 
ice  prepare  to  drop  out  of  your  national  column 
^t  least  BJ-t  of  the  free  States,  north    and  west. 
iake,  as  you  arc  making,  Hancock's  only  ain,  the 
let  that  he  was  born  and  stays  a  Democrat,  and 
'ou  lose  in  a  short  space  of  time  Maine,  New 
[ampshire,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin- 
Tve  that  all  these  States  became  Republican 
ause  of  the  innate  hostility  of  the  Northern 
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Democrats  to  the  extension  of  slavery ;  that,  and 
tliG  attack  upon  the  flag,  drove  almost  a  million  of 
Doraocrata  into  the  Republican  ranks,  and  without 
them  the  present  Republican  party  would  have 
become  a  mere  corporal's  guard,  mjide  up  of  ofBce- 
holders,  office-seekers,  and  bloody-shirt  politicians. 
The  question  of  slavery  is  out  of  the  way  forever. 
Even  the  slave-masters  are  at  last  rejoiced  that  the 
old  man  of  the  sea  is  off  their  shoulders.  Then, 
what  else  is  left?  Only  the  cry  of  hate  of  the 
South.  Now  men  get  tired  of  feeding  on  faatM 
especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  proved  thafl 
the  only  effect  of  eternally  Iiating  the  South  is  to 
eternally  help  Northern  speculators  in  office,  aud 
fill  the  pockets  of  certain  candidates  with  Ilie 
bribes  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  or  the  fees  of  the 
De  Golyer  lawyers.  But  there  is  another  view 
of  the  future.  Make  it  a  sin  for  a  gallant  sol- 
dier to  be  a  Democrat,  all  his  education  haviii;; 
been  in  that  school,  and  what  becomes  of  bis 
other  Democratic  companions-in-arnis?  Do  tlie 
present  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  think  li)r 
a  moment  that  Americans  would  submit  to  surh 
insolence?  The  mere  hint  of  such  a  theory  will 
deplete  their  ranks  as  if  the  plague  had  Btruik 
them.  Are  other  thinking  politicians  stupid 
enough  to  hope  that  when  all  these  Democrata 
consented  to  co-operate  with  the  old  Whigs  and 
Kuow-Nothings  during  the  war,  they  therefore 
bound  themselves  to-  submit  to  an  ignorant  and 
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inferior  rule  for  ever?     The  naaault  on  General 
^^Hancock  means  precisely  this.     Let  us  see  how 
^■1  haa    worked  already.      The  machinery  of  the 
^HUpublicaQ    party,  from    Maine   to  Maryland,  la 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  office-seeking 
or   office-holding    partisans.      Look    around    you 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  is  it  not  so  ?     Of  course, 
your  paid  politicians  of  to-day  will  say  that  men's 
feelings  cannot  be  roused  by  dead  issues,  but  the 
pride  of  a  party,  like  the  amour  propre  of  a  man, 
never  dies,  and  is  soon  made  healthy  and  alive ; 
and  when  a  prejudice  la  miide  iuto  a  creed  it  ia  ul- 
timately resented.     On  the  other  hand,  friendship 
survives.     To  Iw  agnin  on  good  terms  with  the 
South  is  not  only  wisdom  but  the  best  Democracy. 
It  is  also  the  best  of  sense;  it  is  commercial,  reli- 
gious, and  manly  sense.     The  Democrats  do  not 
oQcr  a  serpent  or  a  sword.     Their  candidate  is  a 
^jpldier,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  also  a  forgiving,  gener- 
^Bb  and  sincere  statesman.     If  he  hates  anything, 
^Bi»  sectional  hatred;  and  if  he  loves  anything,  it 
IS  patriotic  co-operation  and  obliviou  to  the  evil 
post. 


Bcol 


THE   KErDBLICANS  OF  THE   SOUTH. 
ilonel  George  WilliaraMon,  of  Louisiana,  an  i 


late  personal  friend  of  mine,  for  several  years 
past  co-operating  with  the  Republican  party,  late 
Bepublican    Minister   to  Central  Africa,  writes  a 
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public  letter  declining  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Cougrcss  in  the  Shreveport  district,  and  de- 
clares his  intention  to  support  Ilancoclt.  lie  sayw, 
"  Hancock  represents  the  magnanimity  and  honor 
and  military  and  civil  elements  of  the  North.  Ami 
General  Garfield,  on  the  contrary,  representa  that 
political  element  or  the  North  that  lives  upon  hate 
of  the  South  and  glories  in  Northern  sectional- 
ism, while  it  denounces  and  yet  fosters  Southern 
Bcctionalism."  Colonel  Williamson  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  eloquent  men  I  have  ever 
known.  He  acted  with  the  Republican  party 
eight  years  ago,  and  gave  it  great  power  in  north- 
ern Louisiana,  and  when  Colonel  Scott  visited  that 
region  to  secure  support  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
railroad  in  1872,  one  of  the  most  effective  auxili- 
aries was  this  accomplished  gentleman.  A  Ri- 
publican  in  the  Southern  country  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  resist  the  influence  of  such  a  nomination 
as  that  of  General  Hancock.  Even  a  carpetrbagger 
will  find  his  interest  in  supporting  the  patriotic 
side,  but  a  gentleman  like  Colonel  WilUamson, 
born  iu  the  South,  yet  heartily  sympathizing  wil 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  North,  and  full 
anxiety  to  invite  emigration,  alike  to  Louisii 
and  Texas,  (Shreveport  is  directly  on  the  border 
of  the  latter),  will  find  little  to  attract  him  in  the 
cause  of  a  candidate  like  General  Garfield,  whoee 
only  capital  in  trade  is,  that  Hancock  is  a  Dci 
crat,  and  that  the  South  is  still  not  to  be  trust 
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rTOE  GREELEY  KEPUBLICANS  OP  1872. 
It  is  80  late  in  the  day  to  resume  the  wavuig  of 
the  red  fla^  of  sectional  discontent,  that  I  think 
all  sensible  people  regard  the  experiment  pretty 
much  as  tliey  would  regard  the  experiment  of 
awakening  hostility  to  an  Irishman,  because  he 
■was  not  boni  in  the  United  States.  It  has  become 
»o  ridiculous  as  to  be  despised  even  by  the  hungry 
ofiice-seeker.  Now,  the  men  who  did  so  much  to 
nominate  General  Garfield  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President  at  Chicago,  were  generally 
the  Groelcy  men  of  1&72.  This  was  a  large  and 
influential  contingent  of  the  Republican  party. 
It  included  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  my  old  friend, 
General  John  Cochrane,  Carl  Schurz,  Senator 
Fenton,  of  New  York,  G.  A.  Grow,  Murat  Hal- 
flted,  and  very  many  other  eminent  Republicans, 
nioflt  of  them  now,  as  I  have  said,  for  General 
Garfield,  and  all  the  unforgiving  opponents  of 
Grant. 

Wliile  one  of  the  motives  for  these  excellent 
persons  falling  off  from  the  Republican  Party 
in  1872,  was  their  dislike  of  General  Grant,  the 
chief  point  they  made  upon  the  country,  the  point 
witii  which  they  captured  the  South,  was  the  as- 
Bertion  that  the  South  was  already  reconstructed; 
there  was  no  opposition  to  the  national  law  there, 
and  that  if  we  desired  to  prove  ourselves  a  mag- 
nanimous people,  then  was  the  time  to  elect  Mr. 
Greeley  and  to  bring  the  South  back  in  love  and 
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brotherhood  to  the  national  fireside.  I  was  Bo 
much  captivated  by  that  idea  myself,  that  if  I  had 
not  acknowledged  a  superior  obligation  to  General 
Grant;  if  I  had  not  believed  that  he  waa  entitled 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  this  whole  people,  uf 
both  sections,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  made  blunders  of  adminiatration,  from  which 
Washington  himself  was  not  saved,  I  should  have 
gl;idly  voted  for  Horace  Greeley.  Nothing  in  the 
character  of  that  incomparable  editor  and  unselfish 
patriot,  attracted  me  more  than  the  enthusiastic 
courage  with  which  he  gave  up  all  his  prejudices 
for  the  sake  of  his  country,  and  cut  loose  from  the 
corrupt  jobbers  of  his  own  party. 

But  now,  eight  years  after,  the  whole  current  is 
changed,  and  these  gentlemen  are  as  busy  wavii 
the  bloody  Sag  as  if  they  were  working  to  ei 
high  wages  by  their  industry.  Now  the  South  ia 
to  be  hunted,  hooted  and  harrowed  by  all  manner 
of  scandals.  A  special  outrage  i.^  to  be  invented 
every  day.  Failing  to  find  any  spots  in  the  sunny 
character  of  Gen.  Hancock,  they  turn  out  to  find 
fresh  fault  with  the  South,  which  they  wor8hi[)ed 
with  almost  heathen  idolatry  in  1S72.  There 
would  be  no  topic  for  their  speeches,  if  the  present 
Republican  leaders  could  ngt  indulge  in  deuuuciur 
tion  of  Gen.  Hancock  because  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  in  denunciations  of  the  South,  as  a  section  still 
to  be  distrusted,  although  they  were  ready  to  ro- 
ccive  it  with  open  arms  eight  years  ago. 

i. 
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THE   COLORED  MKN  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

baa    been  my  gouJ   fortune  to  sustain  the 

»t  intimate  relations  with  the  colored  men  of 

Uoitcd  States  for   more  than  twenty  yeara. 

■ere  never  has  been  an  occasion  when  I  have  not 

pn  their  staunch  and  stalwart  friend.     This  one 

.  at  least  they  will  remember,  and  I  must  add 

i  in  the  long  run  they  liave  been  considerate, 

1  and  indulgent.  But  no  class  on  the  American 

1  owes  less  to  the  present  leaders  of  the  Republi- 

l  party,  and  none  have  been  treated  worse  by 

The  men  most  forward  in  securing  their 

dom,  Sumner,  Greeley  and  Eli  Thayer,  all  lived 

\  oo-operate  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  to- 

there  is  no  portion  of  the  American  people 

>  interested  in  peace  and  reconciliation  with 

!  South. 

Two  classes  have  suffered  from  the  cariset^bag- 

B,  the  colored  and  the  white  men  of  the  late  in- 

ectionary  states,  and  nothing  in  modern  civili- 

bjon  has  lieen  such  a  curse  to  a  great  people  as 

I  horde  of  reckless  men  from  the  North,  poured 

upon  the  South  at  the  close  of  the  war, 

be^  had  neither   morals,  manners,  nor   mercy. 

ho  is  there  to-day  that  does  not  say  reconstruc- 

.  has  been    retarded  ten   years   by  the  advcn- 

era  who  plundered  North  and  South  Carolina, 

irginia,  Louisiana  and  Alabama?     The  enormi- 

1  of  these  men  turned  oven  strong  radicals  into 
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sympathizers  with  the  South  after  the  war.  It  ifl 
possible  such  evils  may  have  beeu  provided  as  d 
punishment  to  the  revolting  states,  but  if  this  w^n 
so,  these  evils  produced  a  counter  current  in  thCT 
North  and  served  to  arouse  profound  commisem-l 
tion  for  the  plundered  South.  ■ 

Meanwhile  the  Republican  party,  in  the  dfl 
Free  States,  fell  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  Unknj 
soldiery,  but  of  crafty  and  mercenary  men,  who^l 
avoiding  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  filled  theiifl 
pockets  from  the  plethoric  treasury  of  the  United  j 
States  during  the    Rebellion.      These   men,  in'] 
their  careful  provision  for  themselves,  deliberately  j 
proceeded  to  put    themselves  into  office   every- 
where in  the  great  municipalities,  taking  especial 
pains  to  exclude  the  highly  cultivated  men  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  to  give  no  chance  for  the 
new  element,  the  colored  voters,  who  stood  cap  in 
hand,  at  the   door,  waiting  to  be  recognized.    I 
think  it  could   be   established   that  if  the   ring- 
leaders of  the  Republican  party,  wherever  they 
have  control,  could  be  turned  out  of  the  places 
they  occupy,  and  these  places  could  be  filled  by 
the  intelligent  colored  men  in  the  same  communi* 
lies,  the  latter  would  prove  to  be  the  better  custo- 
dians of  the  public  interest. 

My  good  friend,  George  T.  Downing,  now  at 
Albany,  N,  Y.,  for  a  long  time  resident  in  Wash- 
ington, one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  his 
race,  wrote  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  to  a  conven* 
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I  of  colored  men  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  which 
kmude  this  declaration:  "There  was  no  special 
hty  due  from  his  people  to  the  Kepublican  party, 
tity  had  been  a  potent  element  to  induce  the 
bablican  party  to  do  wliat  it  bad  done."     Then 
1  cited  the  election  by  the  Democrats,  of  J.  C. 
Atthews,  a  colored  man,  to  the  Common  Councils 
■  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  hia  own  selection  as  orator 
Independence  day  in  that  city,  and  also  the 
oice  of  a  uegro  by  tlie  Democratic  Mayor  of  Bos- 
to  read   the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
i  same  day. 
1 1  have  another  colored  friend,  an  equally  sen- 
man,  Thoraaa    Chester,  a    very  prominent 
yer  in  New  Orleans,  who  shares  these  senti- 
IbdIs  with  George  T.  Downing.     It  is   the  mani- 
t  destiny  of  the  colored  race  that  they  should 
r  on  neither  of  the  great  parties.     In  their  case 
doubtedly,  fair  and  frank  division  of  their  votes 
:  the  wisest  poUcy.     Why  should  they  become 
*  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to 
ny  single  organization  ?     They  vote  as  free  citi- 
f  and  are  free  to  choose,  proving  every  day  that 
•  real  political  jwwer  is  a  weapon  which  they 
1  use  with  great  effect  to  command  the  respect 
both  parties.     The  man  under  God  to  whom 
ley  owed  most,  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he 
ned   the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  which 
de  them  all  free,  January  1,  1863.     And  if  bo 
living  to-day,  he  would  with  me  plead  for  re- 
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conciliation  between  the  sections  and  for  the  fuIhiM 
recognition  of  my  colored  friends.  m 

The  great  soldier  of  the  first  generation  in  ihim 
century,  Andrew  Jackson,  hailed,  as  among  hid 
most  loyal  and  reliable  coadjutors,  the  free  coloreda 
men  who  helped  him  to  repel  the  assault  npoftfl 
New  Orleans,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  Winfield  SM 
Hancock  will  bear  in  mind  this  illustrious  ezaoi^l 
pie.  Their  Emancipation  has  conquered  a  thotKl 
sand  obstacles ;  it  has  made  them  the  masters  ofl 
their  own  future,  and  it  will  eventually  conmuuid  1 
for  them  the  respect  of  the  Southern  peoph^i 
among  whom  the  most  of  them  were  bom.  I 

Gen,  Hancock,  whose  course  of  life  is  in  accord  ^ 
with  this  great  example,  is  now  a  candidate  of  the 
party  that  embodies  peace  to  all  the  sections.    It 
is  said,  that  he  is  also  "the  candidate  of  the  men 
that  he  conquered."     Could   there   be   a   higher 
proof  of  his  own  magnanimity  than  that  the  men 
he  took  prisoners  should   now  be  his  followers? 
What  nation  has  ever  failed  to  forgive  its  erring 
children  ?     England,  with  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  France,  with  her  two  Communes, 
are  feeble  copies  of  the  splendid  pardon  extended 
by  America  to  her  Confederates.      Nothing  in 
ancient  or  modern  times   parallels  that  startling 
generosity.       Abraham     Lincoln    forgave    them 
even  while  fighting  against    fate   and  freedom; 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  our  own.     Finally, 
when  universal  amnesty  was  added  to  universal 
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,  there  could  be  no  partial  pardon  and  no 

fided  equality.     You  cannot  give  a  conditional 

prty;  you  cannot  profler  a  part  of  liutnau  love. 

(  all  iu  both  cases.     Hence  we  twain  are  bound 

I  one.     The  egg  of  colored  siavery  is  broken, 

^er  to  be  restored.     The  chains  of  white  dia- 

Ufication   are   melted,    never   to    be   reforged. 

fctysburg  preserved  for  na  the  entire  and  perfect 

dia  of  free  government;  and  fur  the  Confede- 

,  we  bave  only  to  repeat:  if  they  have  sinned, 

r  bave  suffered.     Grievously  have  tbey  sinned, 

rfully  have  they  suffei'ed.     Tliey  arc  still  our 

•en,  still  God's  children ;  and  as  He  freely 

rives,  what  blaspheny  for  us  to  refuse  ? 

;   EDUCAnoN  OF  THE  WAH  AND   THE  BENEVOLEKCE 
OF  PEACE. 

he  w-naus  is  a  rare  magician,  and  it  has  come 

;  in  time  to  show  the  people  of  the  Southern 

bntry  that  when  they  were  beaten  in  their  at- 

npt  to  overthrow  the    Union  they  were   saved 

jrorld  of  misery.     It   is   unnecessary  to   revive 

argument  of   an  independent    South,  or  the 

lion  of  a  great  sectional  Republic  baaed  upon  the 

Ltitution  of  slavery.      Enough  to  tliank  God  for 

■  preeent.      I  think  even  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his 

ky  retreat  at  Beauvolr,  Mississippi,  or  my  old 

end,  E.  M.  T.  Hunter,  in  bis  quiet  home  at 

bond's,  in  Virginia,  or  if  he  were  living,  the  inde- 

;able  J.  B,  De  BoWj  of  the  old  Soutliern  Re- 
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ri^,  would  be  quite  content  to  see  that  the  Sooflfl 
have  gained  more  by  their  loss  than  they  wodjB 
have  gained  by  their  victory,  had  General  Lefl 
won  the  day  at  Gettysburg.  ■ 

And  here  comes  the  census,  not  so  much  tM 
throw  light  upon  old  theories  or  to  rebuke  (dfl 
pi^ictions,  as  to  illuminate  the  pathway  to  thu 
givat  futuiv  that  awaits  all  sections  of  thufl 
countrv,  and  none  more  than  the  South*  Thai 
following  wonderful  summary  tells  part  of  thel 
storv :  1 

m  1 

[  Frv«i  ik€  BaUitmott  Awkoiecai]  I 

Wednesday,  Jui.y  21,  ISSOi 

Mr.  Kobort  P.  Porter,  the  political  economist  and  statistician,  has  i^ 
cmtlr  o>Qtribut<d  from  a  tour  of  the  Southern  states  a  series  of  letten 
to  the  Bnili^ivecs  that  hare  grouped  in  a  small  space  an  admirable  pn* 
MDtation  of  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  facilities  of  that  sectioB. 
One  conspicuous  ralue  of  Mr.  Porter's  writings  is  that  he  is  neier 
excited ;  he  m^  dv»wn  the  fiiMts  carefiillj  gathered,  and  permits  hk 
readers  to  fi>rm  their  deductions  from  them,  and  his  letters  are  alw^ 
reliable  as  comi^arvd  with  those  of  correspondents  who  allow  themselTes 
to  be  swept  off  their  balance  bj  intense  sympathy  with  their  salject. 
He  aims  to  show  us  what  progress  the  South  has  made  since  the  war, 
and  also  what  rich  possibilities  for  her  people  lie  in  the  womb  of  the  fb- 
tnre.    When  Virginia  has  5S  per  cent  of  unimproyed  land.  West  Vir- 
ginia over  69  per  cent,  Tennessee  65  per  cent,  and  North  Carolina  76 
()er  cent,  as  is  the  case  in  those  states,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  thai  whal 
is  needed  for  their  further  development,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all 
Southern  states,  is  the  influx  of  labor  and  capital.      How  shall  they  be 
obtained  7    Well,  immigration  with  money  in  its  hand  is  tolerablj  aore 
to  march  into  a  country  whose  resources  of  wealth  have  been  so  far  de- 
Teloped  by  the  previously  resident  population  as  to  prove  their 
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«nd  thai  iherc  w,  very  much  more  mone/  to  be  made  out  of  them* 
Geor^»  liw  liiinJreds  of  thouBnnda  of  acres  of  good  soil  for  sale  at  BO 
oenU  mn  ure,  and  tlic  Cnancial  condiiion  of  llio  Aate  ia  bo  sound  that  its 
linns  are  quoted  at  12  pet  cent.  ahoTe  par.  The  rich  aod  compatativctv 
noknown  rallcja  lliat  lie  between  the  Blue  Bidgc  and  thn  lateral  ranges 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  carrj  gold,  iron,  c(>pper  and  coal  bcloir 
■he  ground,  while  tlie  surface  land  can  hardlj  be  excelled  for  grating 
purponcs, — A  the  hill  aides  are  clothed  with'valuable  timber.  Tennexsee 
haj  received  within  llie  last  two  years  7000  immigrant,  who  have  not 
come  u  paiipcra,  bat  an  purcliaiiera  of  homoe.,  Arkansas  has  prohall/ 
taken  not  leas  than  10,000  of  the  same  class  during  that  time,  and  Texas 
ia  likely  to  show  fay  Ihia  census  a  population  of  fully  2,000,000.  Slock- 
nuung  in  Texas  aflbrds  a  magnificent  field  for  enterprise  and  cipilnl. 
Th«  aggrvgAte  of  Texas  cattle  is  unknown  (a  the  best  informed  operator, 
bat  Gen.  Walker,  Supt.  of  tlie  Census,  is  making  special  effort  to  dincover 
tiie  particulars  in  regard  to  this  vast  interest.  No  Soothem  interest, 
however,  is  attracting  more  atleolion  than  the  endeavor  to  distribute 
colloc  Quinufacturing  throagh  the  cotton  belt  itself.  The  four  icillion 
balta  of  outton  produced  in  the  South  last  year  run  12,500,000  spindle^ 
which  require  nearly  one  tlioiisand  millions  of  dollars  in  buildings, 
machinery  and  working  capital,  and  employ  about  B00,000  hanils  Bc- 
AAv  this  total,  the  700,000  spindles  in  the  Southern  states  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  the  proportion  of  cotton  which  they  annually  consume 
in  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  But  we  have  heretofore  shown  the  in- 
cTfiM  of  profit  in  manufacturing  where  the  cotton  in  grown,  and  it  has 
been  eslimited  by  Mr.  Porter  that  if  the  whole  product  w:is  milled 
there  It  would  save  to  the  planter  $50,000,000  yearly  in  trani^ortalion. 
Tlieruin  plenty  of  iron  in  the  Southern  slates,  and  it  can  be  manufactured 
llicre  •>  cheaply  as  in  the  North.  The  business  has  been  taken  up  to 
■oroe  extent,  and  one  expert  has  given  the  opinion  that  Tennessee  may 
become  another  Pennsylvania  if  it  will.  By  employing  its  laboring 
popnlation  in  mnnufaclnring  enterpriseii.lhe  South  will  not  only  return 
within  ils  own  borders  the  money  of  which  it  ia  now  depleted,  but  it  will 
haTc  prodiwla  to  fell  to  other  countries,  and  llie  more  it  has  to  sell,  the 
«  Biilen  of  railroads  will  be  built,  aod  the  more  certain  and  remu- 
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nerative  will  be  the  home  markets  of  its  farmers,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  ability  of  all  its  people  to  possess  themselves  of  luxuries  and  com* 
forts  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Louisiana  sugar  cultare 
is  haying  a  boom.  In  1865,  the  state  produced  but  5000  tons,  this  year 
it  has  marketed  172,924  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  274,440  barrels  of 
molasf  esy  for  which  nearly  |19,000,000  was  realized.  Yet  there  is  still 
much  sugar  land  that  is  not  cultivated.  Forty-one  mills  for  extracting 
oil  from  cotton  seed  are  being  worked  in  the  cotton  belt,  acl  there  is 
much  money  in  this  industry. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Parker  through  all  the  details  o 
Southern  progress  and  possibilities  that  he  submits,  but  enough  has  been 
quoted  to  enforce  the  conviction  that  the  day  is  breaking  in  that  section. 
Its  people  are  going  to  work  in  earnest,  and  in  the  new  life  that  they 
are  entering  upon  there  must  necessarily  be  an  abolition  of  those 
political  and  social  intolerances  which  have  been  their  curse.  Busy 
men  have  hot  time  to  brood  over  old  sores,  nurse  dead  issues,  and  foster 
political  hatreds. 

Last  September  I  addressed  the  people  of 
Kansas  at  Lawrence  City,  on  the  Twenty-fourth 
Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  that  wonderful 
town,  and  there  ventured,  long  before  any  of  the 
paid  politicians  could  question  my  anxiety  to  re- 
store peace  between  the  sections,  to  appeal  to  the 
Southern  people  as  follows: 

Ah,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  the  great  Jefferson  would  have  builded 
**  better.  Had  he  been  here,  he  would  never  have  allowed  John  C.  Cal- 
houn's ideas  to  indoctrinate  the  South ;  and  if  he  had  failed  to  stop  the 
poison,  he  would  have  demanded,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  generosity  proffered  to  the  South  by  the  North,  "  both 
hands  full,''  that  his  people  should  not  be  held  back  in  the  new  raoo 
for  empire.  He  would  point  them  to  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  North 
under  free  institutions  and  the  abolition  of  human  slavery,  and  he 
would  have  proclaimed  from  this  part  of  his  Louisiana  purchase,  that 
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Einsu  WM  the  last  and  moBt  prodigioas  product  and  proof  of  tlie 
juBiJce  and  beneliccDce  of  hb  prophetic  l&Liors.  He  nauld  say,  ia 
wotda  of  solemD  WBrniog,  that  wheilier  tho  SooLlicrn  Bemocretio 
leaden  deaired  it  or  not,  the  fiat  lind  gone  forth,  and  thej  conld  do 
more  resiai  the  current  dian  Canute  coald  arrest  the  nea ;  and  then  he 
would  talk  to  the  loug-deiuUed  mansea  of  the  South,  and  iiuplore  them 
to  aehe  iha  golden  oppurtunttiea  all  around  them,  and  to  act  for  them- 
•elvea  and  bj  themselveo,  without  the  reckless  pilots  that  had  led  theru 
into  (he  Htorm,  and  had  nciiliei'  purpose  nor  cspacitT.to  lead  them  out. 
Such  would  be  the  maater'H  roice  were  he  alive  to  npc.-ik  out.  Let 
me,  his  humble  fulloner  and  interpreter,  add  that  there  is  still  lime 
"to  recover  arina."  The  South  is  full  of  wealth,  genius,  eio(]uence, 
■nd  invention.  The  mighty  elements  that  helped  to  make  and  Jlre  the 
£«volulioii  are  not  dead.  Harness  these  elements  to  progrses  ;  inspiro 
Ibcm  with  Jcflersonian  liberty;  and  before  the  nineteenth  ceulury 
close*  its  doon,  Iho  old  Southern  Slates  will  be  abreast  of  the  new 
'Weatem  republior,  and  the  neit  Bilver  wedding  of  Kanans  will  find 
Texas  divided  Into  four  enipirco,  eacli  an  grand  and  potential  as  KansHB 
is  at  present,  and  from  the  Potomac  lo  the  Rio  Grande,  an  athletic 
liberty  as  atroni;  as  that  of  MassachusottH  and  Pconnylvania  to-day. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  farther  hard  old-timo 
truth  goes  than  ordinary  figurea  of  speech,  and  the 
tables  teaching  the  philosophy  of  the  census  are 
far  more  convincing  than  any  rhetoric.  Several 
disenchantments  appear.  First,  the  old  slaveshave 
■worked  better  in  freedom  than  iu  slnvery.  Next, 
the  old  slave-owners  have  got  richer  in  freedom 
than  they  did  in  slavery ;  next,  the  increase  in  the 
railroads  of  the  South  has  been  almost  as  rapid  as 
the  growth  of  railroads  in  the  West;  next, the  pop- 
ulation has  been  astonishingly  augmented  in  many 
quarters;    next,    popular   education   ia    spreading 
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wider  and  staying  more  steadily ;  and  I  may  add 
that  Southern  journalism^  judging  by  the  newspa- 
pers that  have  come  to  me  within  the  last  year, 
exhibits  an  enterprise  and  originality  that  may 
well  make  Northern  newspapers  prepare  for  a 
rare  Southern  rivalship. 

Looking  into  the  same  mirror,  I  find  that  since 
the  lifting  away  from  the  heart  of  the  South  of 
the  terrible  stone  of  slavery,  there  is  as  much 
change  for  the  better  as  there  was  in  the  North  in 
the  days  of  its  highest  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment; society  has  improved  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  whites ;  there  is  an  immense  advance  in  the 
condition  of  the  blacks;  and  greatest  of  all,  we 
have  the  improvement  that  results  from  free  inter- 
communication. Now  there  are  no  barriers  be- 
tween the  States;  now  no  traveler  is  judged  by  his 
politics  in  the  South ;  and  now  even  the  carpet- 
bagger, if  he  behaves  himself,  can  win  respect  in 
the  extremest  Southern  communities.  Such  is 
briefly  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  civil  war, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON   AND   THE   REBELS  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  judge  how  George  Washing- 
ton would  have  treated  the  Confederates,  had  our 
civil  war  occurred  during  his  life.  There  is  a 
chapter  in  his  life  that  meets  this  question.  I  have 
often  believed  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward,  Ho- 
race  Greeley,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  who,  under  the 
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weight  of  their  vast  responsibilities,  at  last  all  forgot 
that  they  ever  were  partisans,  and  closed  their  Uvea 
at  peace  with  all  their  people,  had  uot  only  read 
in  their  reflecting  moments,  the  solemn  teachings 
of  history  as  set  forth  in  the  splendid  rhetoric  of 
Edward  Everett  at  Gettysburg,  ou  the  19th  of 
November,  1S63,  but  that  they  had  especially  con- 
sidered the  example  of  General  Washington  him- 
self, when  ho  disposed  of  the  celebrated  Whisky 
» Rebellion  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794.  His  mode  of 
treating  the  rebels  of  that  period  would  have  made 
it  very  certain,  that  earnest,  and  honest,  and  di- 
vinely loyal  as  he  was,  lie  would  not  liave  imitated 
the  modern  Republican  partisans,  cither  by  wav- 
ing the  bloody  flag  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  or  insisting  that  it  should  still  betiie  banner 
of  hia  magnanimous  party  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

(one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 
And  at  the  present  time,  when  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  are  loudly  called  upon  by  men,  most 
of  whom  were  invisible  in  war  and  invincible  in 
peac^,  to  punish  the  people  of  the  South,  seventeen 
years  after  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  had  freely  forgiven 
them,  and  fourteen  years  after  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  amnestied  and  clothed  them  with 
all  their  political  rights,  it  may  be  useful  to  open 
that  page  of  history  which  sliows  exactly  what 
Washington  did  to  tlie  forefathers  of  the  good 
people  of  certain  counties  in  western  Pennaylva- 
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nia,   chiefly  Westmoreland,   Allegheny,   Fayette^ 
Washington,  and  Bedford,  eighty-six  years  ago. 

Their  rebellion  arose  from  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment tax  of  fourpence  on  each  gallon  of  whisky, 
which  had  been  imposed  by  Congress  as  a  war  tax, 
or  rather,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Reyolution. 
In  these  western  counties  the  inhabitants  were 
engaged  in  the  manfacture  and  sale  of  whisky,  and 
they  resisted  the  tax  not  only  by  their  votes  and 
their  voices,  but  to  the  death.  It  was  for  a  time 
as  bitter  and  almost  as  bloody  as  the  previous  war 
with  the  English,  or  the  earlier  wars  with  the 
Indians.  The  State  was  excited  to  its  borders, 
and  the  whole  country  was  seriously  alarmed. 
The  United  States  Marshal  was  obliged  to  flee  for 
his  life,  and  the  house  of  John  Neville,  where  he 
had  been  harbored,  was  burned,  and  a  number 
were  killed.  There  was  no  security  for  life,  and 
an  open  defiance  of  law,  in  fact  one  wide  reign  of 
terror. 

What  did  the  government  do  at  that  time  ?  Ee- 
membering  that  the  ofienders  were  our  own  citi- 
zens, that  the  law  which  they  complained  of  had 
borne  hardly  upon  them,  that  some  of  the  officials 
were  tyrannical,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  their 
whisky  manufacture,  was  in  fact  at  that  time,  the 
chief  means  of  livelihood  in  all  that  section — mark 
how  singularly  these  causes  of  the  great  rebellion 
in  Pennsylvania  eighty-six  years  ago,  resembled 
the  alleged  excuses  for  the  greater  rebellion  which 
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began  in  1S61 — remembering  these  tbiagg,  the 
government  did  all  it  could  to  conciliate  the  inci- 
ters of  tlie  rebellion :  Washington  taking  the 
lead. 

I  quote  from  the  last  history  oi  Pennsylvania, 
written  by  "William  Mason  Cornell:  "The  laws 
were  modified,  proclamations  were  issued  and  au 
amnesty  offered  to  all,  uKielessly."  Here  again  is 
the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  here  ia  the  source 
from  which  be  took  the  mercy,  the  magnanimity, 
the  toleration,  which  he  showed  from  the  time  he 
took  the  Presidential  office ;  which  he  breathed,  aa 
I  heard  him  pronounce  his  first  inaugural  address, 
at  the  eide  of  James  Buchanan,  on  the  4th  of 
Maich,1801;  which  he  repeated  inevery  subsequent 
public  paper;  which,  with  his  last  breath,  like  that 
Greater  One  who  cried,  '""Father,  forgive  them, 
they  know  not  what  they  do,"  he  proclaimed  from 
the  portals  of  the  White  House  on  the  11th  of 
April,  ISCo.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  observed  tho 
very  methods  and  manner  of  George  Washington 
in  179'1.  The  stubbornness  of  the  South  between 
1800  and  1865,  like  the  stubbornness  of  the  rebels 
in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  did  not  incense 
George  Washington  any  more  than  the  contumacy 
of  the  South  incensed  Abraham  Lincoln.  Like 
Washington,  Lincoln  put  himself  in  the  very  shoes 
of  the  wen  who  were  violating  the  law  and  taking 
the  lives  of  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

Let  me  still  further  quote  from  our  historian : 
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"Prerident  Washington  asked  the  co-operation  of 
the  governments  of  the  neighboring  States  to  quell 
the  disturbance."  Precisely  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
did  to  quell  the  disturbance  seventy  years  after. 
"And  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1794)  12,000 
men  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  advanced  upon  the  insurgents  by  way 
of  Bedford  and  Cumberland."  How  like  the 
joint  selection  of  the  battle-field  of  Grettysburg, 
whereon  to  decide  our  other  civil  war!  Again 
says  the  historian,  "  General  Lee,  of  Virginia,  took 
the  command.  Under  him  was  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  force  soon  caused  them  to 
succumb." 

How  remarkable  again  the  coincidence,  that  the 
father  of  Robert  E.  Lee  should  have  come  forward, 
under  the  orders  of  another  Virginian,  George 
Washington  by  name,  and  that  the  combined 
troops  of  four  of  the  old  revolutionary  States 
should  settle  the  original  rebellion  near  the  very 
battle-field  where  Robert  E.  Lee  himself  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  when  he, 
Lee,  undertook  to  imitate  the  Pennsylvania  rebels 
of  1794.  General  Henry  Lee,  who  put  down  the 
Pennsylvania  rebellion,  was  called  ^^Lighthorse 
Harry,"  and  lived  to  March,  1818.  He  pronounced, 
by  order  of  Congress,  ihe  great  eulogy  on  George 
Washington  after  his  death  in  1799,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  sentence  referring  to  the  first  Presi- 
dent and  the  savior  of  his  country;  "First  in  war. 
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first  in  peace,  and  firat  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen." Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  fatal 
theory  which  led  his  great  son,  Robert  Edmund 
Lee,  to  lead  the  Confederate  forces,  none  can  doubt 
that  he  was  sincerely  and  religiously  captivated  by 
the  States  Bights  dogma,  nor  can  any  one  doubt 
that  he  deserved  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  as  he  finally  secured  the  re- 
spect of  tlie  people  of  the  North.  And  there  ia 
little  question  that  his  son,  who  died  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  October  12th,  1870,  retreated  with  his  shat- 
tered columns  from  Gettysburg  and  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Williarasport,  Md.,  into  his  native 
State,  Virginia,  more  than  once  reflected  that 
almost  on  that  very  spot  his  father,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Washington,  had  suppressed  2^  Penn- 
sylvania rebellion  against  the  same  government, 
seventy  years  before. 

But  see  how  the  historian  concludes  this  mar- 
vellous similitude  between  our  rebellion  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  rebellion  of  1861  and  1865: 
"  Some  of  the  leaders  who  were  found,  were  taken 
to  Philadelphia  for  trial.  No  hlnod  was  shed,  and 
thus  happily  ended  the  whisky  rebelHon."  The  Re- 
publican partisans  in  the  counties  made  addition- 
ally famous  by  this  local  revolt  against  the  general 
government,  are  now  calling  upon  the  people  of 
Allegheny,  and  Westmoreland,  and  Somerset,  and 
Bedford,  and  Washington,  and  Fayette,  and  Greene, 
and  Armstrong,  and  Butler,  and  Cumberland,  and 
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Franklin,  and  Fulton,  to  join  in  November  next 
in  the  punishment  of  the  great  soldier  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  saved  them  from  an  invasion  only  8ur« 
passed  by  the  insurrection  of  their  own  fathers! 
They  will  tell  you,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  votes 
for  Mr.  Garfield,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  efface  fit>m 
his  tainted  record  the  dark  blots  placed  upon  his 
character  by  a  Bepublican  Congress  and  a  Bepubli- 
can  constituency,  fastened  there  by  the  New  York 
THbune  and  other  Journals,  that  in  1872  de- 
nounced General  Garfield,  as  the  very  prince  of 
congressional  jobbers — they  will  tell  you  that  Gen- 
eral Hancock  deserves  no  more  credit  than  the 
man  they  will  call  the  ^traitor  Lee."*  Perhaps, 
then,  while  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  rhapsodies, 
some  old  Republican  who  wants  to  vote  for  Han- 
cock, like  my  friend,  Senator  Edward  Cowan  of 
Greensburg,  will  read  them  the  curious  chapter 
which  I  have  spread  before  you,  not  alone  to  show 
that  the  father  of  Bobert  E.  Lee  put  down  the 
whisky  insurrection  begun  by  their  fathers,  but 
that  under  the  advice  of  Washington  their  ances- 
tors were  forgiven  after  having  been  first  persuaded 
and  argued  with  and  almost  promised  rewards  for 
their  violation  of  law. 

PRESmENT  LINCOLN,  BOGEB  A.  PRYOR,  AND  GENERAL 

HANCOCK. 

Abraham  Lincoln  began  early  to  treat  the  mis- 
guided authors  of  our  civil  war  with  mercy.     .His 
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■very  first  utterance  at  bis  inauguration,  March  4, 
1861,  closed  with  these  immortal  words:  "lam 
loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies ;  though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave,  and  every 
living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  free  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  tbe  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature." 

And  to  show  that  he  never  forgot  anybody, 
when  he  spoke  at  the  great  Philadelphia  Sanitary 
Fair,  June  16, 1864,  he  made  this  prediction,  amid 
Huccessive  cheers  for  Grant,  and  Meade,  and  Han- 
cock: 

"  Grant  is  this  evening,  with  General  Meade  and 
General  Hancock,  and  tbe  brave  olhcers  and  sol- 
I  diers  with  him,  in  a  position  from  which  he  will 
,  never  be  dislodged  until  Richmond  is  taken.    And 
I  have  but  one  single  proposition  to  put  now,  and 
perhaps  I  can  best  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  interro- 
gation :  if  I  shall  discover  that  General  Grant  and 
the    noble    officers    and   men  under  him  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  in  their  work   by  tbe  sudden 
pouring  forth  of  men  and  assistance,  will  you  give 
them  to  rae  ?     Are  you  ready  to  march  ?  (cries  of 
*  yes,')  then  I  say  stand  ready,  for  I  am  wntcbing 
,  for  the  chance." 

Another  singular  incident  of  his  retentive  mem- 
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ory  and  his  characteristic  mercy,  is  recalled  to  me 
by  the  current  cry  of  Bepublican  partisans,  that 
the  Southern  people  are  never  to  be  forgiven  or 
trusted,  and  that  the  American  people  must  retain 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  politicians  who 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  it. 
You  see  how  he  remembered  General  Hancock  at 
the  Sanitary  Fair  at  Philadelphia,  and  how  he 
classed  him  with  Grant  and  Meade,  nearly  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  you  will  not  fail 
to  contrast  the  tenacity  of  his  regard  for  the  young 
hero  who  decided  the  great  struggle  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1863,  with  the  persistent  abuse  of  that  hero 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  candidate  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizens  for  President  of  the  United 
States.      I  am  also  reminded  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  im- 
mortal example,  of  an  incident  brought  back  to  me 
in  all  its  freshness  by  a  speech  spoken  a  few  days 
ago,  by  General  Roger  A.  Pryor,  an  ex-confederate, 
now  living  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.      Taken  in 
connection     with     Mr.     Lincoln's     conscientious 
mercy  to  the  misguided  men  of  the  South,  and  his 
habit  of  never  forgetting  a  favor,  what  I  am  about 
to  relate  serves  to  illustrate  both  these  attributes. 
If  it  proves  anything  in  reference  to  myself,  it 
proves  that,  while  it  is  universally  known  that  I 
never  had  a  thought  after  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion but  that  of  punishment  for  the  authors  of 
that  rebellion,  yet  when  the  civil  strife  was  ended, 
I  never  had  a  thought  that  was  not  animated  by 
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Hran   intense  desire  to  bring   all   the  confederate 
f   masses  back  to  tbe  family  bearthstono. 

Late  in  February  of  1865,  while  Grant  was  ad- 
vancing upon  Richmond,  my  old  friend,  Washing- 
ton McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer,  came  rush- 
ing into  my  rooms  on  Capitol  Hill,  full  of  excite- 
ment. He  is  still  living,  one  of  the  most  ardent 
and  whole-hearted  men  I  ever  knew.  He  said, 
"  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor,  and  I  know  you 

»will.  Your  old  friend  and  mine,  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
of  Virginia,  taken  prisoner  some  days  ago,  is  now 
confined  in  Fort  Lafayette  near  New  York,  and  1 
want  you  to  go  with  me  to  see  President  Lincoln 
to  secure  his  release,  so  that  I  may  send  word  to 
his  distressed  family."     The  rapidity  of  this  ex- 

§ttraordinary  request  almost  took  my  breath,  but 
.before  I  had  time  to  expostulate,  McLean  hurried 
me  into  a  carriage  waiting  at  the  door  and  drove 
rapidly  towards  the  White  House.  Then  I  said 
to  him,  "  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?    You 

».are  asking  me  to  go  to  the  President  to  demand 
the  release  of  a  violent  Confederate,  who  is  said  to 
be  tbe  first  man  wbo  fired  from  Charleston  harbor 
upon  our  flag  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  wbo  was  per- 
baps  the  most  resolute  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
government."  "Yes,"  be  replied,  '"and  your  old 
nsaociatc  on  tbe  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  nation  in  Washington,  when  we  were  all 
Y  Democrats  together,  and  as  you  know,  one.  of  tbe 
IpBt  men  alive,  with  all  his  extreme  Southern 
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opinionfl.'*  By  this  time  we  had  reached  the 
President's,  and  hurried  up  stairs  to  his  room  front- 
ing the  Potomac,  which  I  found,  as  usual,  crowded 
with  people.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  more 
than  kind  to  me,  and  we  soon  obtained  im  audi- 
ence. 

First  joking  with  McLean  because  he  was  so 
earnest  a  Democratic  editor,  Mr.  Lincoln  then 
listened  to  my  appeal  for  General  Pryor.  I  still 
see  his  expression  and  the  humorous  sparkle  of  his 
eye  as  I  told  my  story.  Then  pausing  he  said,  '^  I 
have  a  kindly  recollection  of  Boger  A.  Pryor.  He 
is  the  man  who,  when  a  company  of  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  were  taken  prisoners  at  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  (Pryor  then  lived  at  Petersburg),  found 
them  almost  starving  on  the  streets  and  took  them 
home,  and  gave  them,  not  only  a  hearty  breakfast, 
but  literally  swept  his  house  clean  to  make  them 
comfortable,  and  I  think  I  have  here  a  little  mem- 
orandum to  that  effect  signed  by  these  Pennsyl- 
vania boys."  And  so  turning  around,  he  took 
from  his  pigeon-hole  a  paper  testifying  to  this  fact, 
and  also  urging  that  General  Pryor*s  kindness 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

This  proves  the  fidelity  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
gratitude  and  good  memory.  He  then  gave  me  a 
card  to  the  commandant  of  Fort  Lafayette  in  New 
York  harbor,  Colonel  Burke,  asking  him  to  release 
the  Confederate  General  Pryor,  who  would  repOTt 
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to  his  friend  Col.  Forney  on  Capitol  Hill.  And 
McLean  rushed  off  to  New  York  by  the  nest  train, 
returning  to  Washington  the  subsequent  evening 
with  Roger  A.  Pryor  on  liis  arm,  who  came  to  my 
.  house  on  Capitol  Hill  and  reniaiiir^l  with  me  as 
my  gneBt  for  more  than  a  month,  even  down  to 
the  fall  of  Richmond. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  this  pe- 
culiar pardon  of  the  President,  in  some  quarters, 
coming  from  the  men  who  then,  as  now,  tried  to 
show  their  patriotism  by  proclaiming  their  unfor- 
giveness  and  hatred  of  the  South.  Hut  the  Presi- 
dent stood  firm  to  the  lost,  and  General  Pryor  re- 
mained with  me  until  he  found  it  convenient  to 
return  to  his  home.  At  parting,  he  showed  much 
emotion,  and  declared  that  while  he  never  would 
forget  all  the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  to 
him,  I  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  he  would 
prove  that  he  would  labor  as  hard  to  re-unite  the 
country  and  restore  kindly  relations  in  the  North 
and  South  as  he  had  fought  hai'd  to  separate  them. 
Nobly  haa  Pryor  kept  his  faith.  The  last  evidence 
of  it  ia  the  speech  that  I  hold  in  my  hand,  uttered 
a  few  days  ago,  early  in  July,  1880,  from  which  I 
take  this  remarkable  extract; 

"Hanpoct  was  not  Ihe  preference  of  the  Soulliern  people  for  Preal- 
dm.  Their  choice — unaninioufl  aud  cnthuaiiiatic — wna  BaynnI,  of 
Delaware.  How,  llieD,  come  the  .Southern  dclegnteB  lo  profTer  Han- 
cock u  ihf  candidate  of  the  Democrocj?  I  wiU  tell  jaa,  and  mark 
well  the  aig^iiGcance  of  the  fact :  Since  the  clwe  of  the  war  the  Repnb- 
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lican  party  in  the  North,  for  purposes  of  partj  agypwndiiemeiit^  have 
persuted  contrary  to  fact,  contrary  to  trath,  in  representing  the  South- 
em  people  as  enemies  still  of  the  Union,  and  ad  cherishing  yet  the  ex- 
ploded dogma  of  secession  as  a  tenet  of  the  States  Bights  creed.  In  ?ain 
have  the  Southern  people  endea?ored  to  vindicate  their  patriotism  Vy 
protestation  and  acts  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  Union.  Hitherto^  in 
every  election,  it  has  sufficed  for  the  defeat  of  the  Democracy  that  the 
'  bloody  shirt'  was  waved  by  stalwart  arms,  and  fabricated  'outrages' 
propagated  by  Bepublican  papers.  So,  at  Cincinnati,  the  Southern 
del^^tes  said: 

'  You  may  impute  to  us  hostility  to  the  Union,  but  we  will  refute  the 
calumnious  accusation  by  setting  as  sentinel  over  the  Union  the  vigilant 
and  unconquerable  hero  of  the  Union.  You  may  impute  to  us  the  mis- 
chievous heresy  of  State  sovereignty,  involving  the  right  of  secession. 
Now,  we  will  disprove  the  chaige  by  nominating  for  the  Preddency 
a  man  educated  by  the  Oeneral  Oovemment,  and  taught  the  supremacy 
of  the  Nation  as  the  first  and  fundamental  rule  of  political  faith ;  a  man 
who  helds  his  commission  from  the  Federal  Government ;  who  gets  his 
subsistence  from  the  Federal  Grovemment,  for  whom  no  career  is  open 
but  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  who  knew  no  other  ob- 
ject of  fealty  than  tlie  Federal  flag— a*man,  in  short,  whose  every  interest 
binds  him  to  the  support  of  the  Union  by  the  most  intimate  and  indis- 
putable ties.'  '  You  say  we  are  still  unreconciled  to  the  North,  and 
that  in  our  hearts  still  bums  the  secret  flame  of  sectional  animosity ; 
then,  to  repel  the  reproach,  we  take  to  our  bosoms  the  man  from  whom 
we  sustained  the  severest  blows  in  our  Confederate  struggle — the  man 
who  arrested  our  retreat  at  Williamsburg ;  who  checked  our  pursuit  at 
FVaser's  Farm ;  who  hurled  our  assaulting  columns  from  the  heights  of 
Oettysburg ;  who  drenched  the  soil  of  the  South  with  the  best  blood  of 
the  South ;  the  man  who  smote  our  ill-starred  Confederacy  to  the 
ground.* " 

I  repeat  the  question,  How  long  is  this  bloody 
shirt  to  be  waved ;  how  long  are  the  millions  of 
Southern  people  to  be  distrusted ;  how  long  shall 
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the  corrupt  politicians  in  the  North  be  kept  in 
power  by  this  fiendish  hatred  of  your  own  brothers? 
As  1  said  before,  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  forgive  the 
Southern  people  in  the  midst  of  their  sins,  and 
even  as  he  died,  he  died  with  Christ-like  pardon 
for  them  on  his  lips,  and  when  he  had  passed 
away,  the  Republican  party  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  was  led  by  statesmen  and  inspired  by 
patriots,  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  those 
great  practical  guarantees,  not  only  that  the  slave 
should  be  free,  not  only  that  the  freedman  should 
vote,  but  that  the  so-called  rebels  should  be  for- 
given, their  property  restored  to  them  and  their 
right  to  vote  in  all  our  elections  secured  ;  in  other 
words,  universal  suffrage  with  universal  amnesty. 
And  now  when  the  South  gives  the  pledge,  in  the 
■words  of  Roger  A.  Pryor  himself,  a  forgiven  man 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  pledge 
|jnade  in  the  person  of  the  soldier  who  by  the  ad- 
r  mission  of  the  Republican  leaders  themselves 
saved  the  Republic  in  the  extreraest  peril,  the 
Southern  people  are  still  to  be  hounded  on  by  the 
declaration  that  the  South  shall  never  be  trusted; 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  body  of  the 
humane  people  of  the  United  States  should  rise 
against  this  savage  exhibition  of  party  malevolence, 
and,  worse  than  that,  unpatriotic  contempt  for  the 
great  example  of  Lincoln  and  the  solemn  covenant 
I  pf  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CX)NQUER£D  CONFEDERATES. 

THIS  is  the  moment  when  every  kind  word 
spoken  and  every  good  action  done  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  and  South  respectively  should 
be  cherished.  Already  a  new  civil  war,  so  far  as  the 
revival  of  sectional  animosities  is  concerned,  has 
been  determined  upon  by  the  Republican  leaders, 
and  if  there  is  a  moderate  and  thoughtful  patriot 
in  these  United  States  to-day,  he  should  be  roused 
to  reprobation  of  the  inhuman  spectacle.  It  is  clear 
that  every  other  question  will  be  subordinated  by 
the  violent  men  who  still  hold  possession  of  the  Ee- 
publican  party  in  order  that  they  may  keep  them- 
selves in  oflBce.  Not  the  least  surprising  feature 
of  this  conspiracy  to  re-light  the  fires  of  hatred 
between  the  States  is  the  activity  in  it  of  many  of 
the  organizers  of  the  movement  to  make  Horace 
Greeley  President  in  1872. 

The  platform  of  these  men  eight  years  ago  was 
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that  the  South  had  sufibrcd  enough  and  had  been 
punished  enough,  and  ought  to  he  brought  back 
into  the  Union.  Mr.  Greeley,  himself,  directly 
after  the  peace  of  1865,  became  the  voluntary  in- 
strument of  fraternal  relations.  The  dogmatic, 
passionate  and  apparently  proscriptive  founder  of 
the  New  Yor/c  Tribune, — the  man  who  did  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  nation  to  arouse  the 
malignities  of  the  war — gradually,  in  the  face  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  conflict,  mollified  all  his 
extreme  views,  and  when  Jefferson  Davis  was  im- 
prisoned iu  Fortress  Monroe,  Horace  Greeley 
Btartled  the  nation  by  proffering  himself  as  the 
leading  bail  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  May,  18C7. 

Thousanda   of    Republicans   supported  him  in 

1872  as  the  candidate  of  the  party  of  which  Mr. 

*^yi3  was  in  fact  the  Southern  chief,  and  hundreds 

**''  Republican  leaders  were  aa  extreme  in  their  de- 

*'*nds  for  Southern  forgiveness  and  rehabilitation 

^  Greeley  himself.     Now  the  New   York  Tribune 

5"*!     most  of  these  men  are  on    the    other  side. 

'"i^e,  they  all  had  personal  hostilities  against  Gen- 

^•■^l     Grant  in  1872,  as  they  had  in  1880,  but  the 

pJ^xaote  of  the  contest  of  1873  was  Southern  for- 

^^^11688.      Their  movement  was  held  forth  to  the 

'  a    *^"'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  manifestation  of  Christian  char- 

B^^»      and  there  is  no  page  of  political  history,  at 

P™**^^  tuore  instructive  and  curious,  than  the  man- 

™^     in  which  hundreds  of  Kepublicau  leaders,  to 

^''•IsLe  votes  for  Horace  Greeley,  pledged  themselves 
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to  perpetual  allegiance  to  the  South.  Those  who 
were  as  soft  and  gentle  as  coomg  doves  when 
they  spoke  of  our  Southern  countrymen  are  as 
violent  as  wild  animals  to-day. 

In  1872  it  was  a  Republican  soldier  that  they 
hunted  down  in  their  preference  for  Horace  Greeley. 
It  was  to  destroy  a  Bepublican  soldier  that  they 
joined  the  Democratic  party.  Now  this  very  Dem- 
ocratic party  becomes  to  them  a  terror,  and  the 
Democratic  soldier  who  carries  the  flag  of  the 
Union  is  proclaimed  the  instrument  and  symbol  of 
a  new  rebellion,  the  chief  of  a  movement  pledged 
to  overthrow  all  the  covenants  of  peace ! 

It  would  be  inconceivable  if  the  American  peo- 
ple, North  and  South,  who  witnessed  this  extra- 
ordinary scene,  should  not  resent  the  actors  in  it 
with  indignation  and  dignity  in  November  next. 
Long  before  Mr.  Greeley  unfurled  the  white  flag 
of  reconciliation,  Abraham  Lincoln,  even  two  days 
before  his  death,  made  known  to  the  world  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  pardon  and  bring  back  our  ojQTend- 
ing  brethren.  And  in  the  same  month,  not  much 
more  than  a  week  after.  General  Grant,  so  far  from 
being  inflamed  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  over  the  fate 
of  the  martyred  President,  carried  into  legal  efiect 
the  great  act  of  forgiveness,  by  making  a  magnani- 
mous treaty  with  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Confederate 
Commander-in-chief.  Now,  seventeen  years  after 
Gettysburg,  fifteen  years  since  Lincoln's  death  and 
Grant's  treaty  with  Lee,  eight  years  since  thou- 
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sands  oF  Republicans  voted  for  Horace  Greeley  as 
tbe  Democratic  candidate  for  President  oa  the 
basts  of  eternal  reconciliation,  we  have  the  great 
Republican  party  formed  in  battle  array,  not  only 
uodcr  what  is  vulgarly  called  "the  bloody  flag," 
but  Btiraulattid  by  more  than  one  hundred  thou-i 
Band  office-holders  into  a  new  war  of  Bectiona,  to  • 
force  aa  Ohio  politician,  blackened  alt  over  with 
charges  upon  his  public  and  private  character  by 
Lis  own  party,  into  the  Presidency. 

These  unaccountable  changes  of  sentiment,  by  a 
party  which  claims  to  have  put  down  the  war, 
and  to  have  forgiven  the  authors  of  the  war, 
and  to  have  crystallzed  into  the  Constitution  the 
two  great  guarantees,  imiversal  amnesty  and  uni- 
versal sufTrage,  is  in  morals  as  much  a  violation  of 
faith  aa  in  law  repudiation  of  a  private  or  public 
debt  would  be  a  crime. 

THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  WAR  IN  TUB  SOUTHWEST. 

A  very  interesting  incident,  showing  how  this 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  magnanimity  [K-rvaded 
the  very  air  after  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1S65,  is  related  in  a  contribution  made  by  Lieu- 
tenantrGeneral  Richard  Taylor,  sod  of  President 
Zachary  Taylor,  printed  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ttmes,  before  his  death,  in  April,  1879.  He  waa  in 
command  of  a  Confederate  detachment  when  in- 
telligence of  Lee'a  surrender  reached  him.  Gen- 
eral Canby,  who  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  aa 
18 
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Indian  ambuscade  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  com- 
manded the  Union  armies  in  the  Southwest,  and 
had  advanced  up  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay 
and  invested  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely,  two  im- 
portant Confederate  works  in  that  quarter.  (Gen- 
eral Richard  Taylor,  the  Confederate  commander, 
had  known  Canby  before,  and  the  Union  Admiral, 
James  Palmer,  both  old  friends  of  mine.  A  truce 
of  two  days  was  declared,  to  await  intelligence 
from  the  North  in  regard  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy.  Now  hear  what  Taylor  said  of  this 
affair: 

"  Wo  then  joined  the  throng  of  officers,  and  although  erery  one  pre- 
sent felt  a  deep  conviction  that  the  last  hour  of  Uie  sad  struggle  ap- 
proached, no  allusion  was  made  to  it.  Subjects  awakening  memories  of 
the  past,  when  all  were  sons  of  a  loved,  united  country,  were,  as  by  the 
natural  Heleclion  of  good  breeding,  chosen.  A  bountiful  luncheon  was 
soon  spread,  and  1  was  invited  to  partake  of  paU^  champagne  frappc, 
and  other  *  delights/  which  to  me  had  long  been  as  lost  arts.  As  we 
took  our  seats  at  table,  a  military  band  in  attendance  commenced  plav- 
ing  *  Hail  Columbia.*  Excusing  himself,  General  Canby  walked  to  the 
door.  The  music  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  strain  of '  Dixejr ' 
was  heard.  Old  Froissart  records  no  gentler  act  of '  courtesie.'  AVarmly 
thanking  General  Canby  for  hia  delicate  consideration,  I  asked  for 
'Hail  Columbia,'  and  proposed  we  should  unite  in  the  hope  that  our 
Columbia  would  soon  be,  once  more,  a  happy  land.  This  and  other 
kindred  sentiments  were  duly  honored  in  '/rappe/  and  after  much 
pleasant  intercourRC,  the  party  separated." 

This  interesting  incident  occurred  in  the  May 
of  1865,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  General 
Canby,  whose  friendship  I  had  the  honor  to  share 
during  his  splendid  life,  treated  the  Confederates 
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not  only  like  n  Boldier,  but  like  his  fellow  country- 
inen.  He  rL-membered  what  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said 
in  1S65  at  Gettysburg,  what  he  had  said  three 
days  before  ho  was  asaasainated,  what  General 
Grant  had  pledged  himaclf  to  in  his  April  treaty 
with  General  Leo,  and  inapired  by  these  examples, 
observe  bow  he  treated  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  at  that  time  in  a  most  deplorable  con* 
dition.  Writes  General  Taylor:  "The  waste  of 
war  had  atripped  large  areas  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  view  of  Ihia,  I  suggested  to  General  Canby 
that  his  troopa,  sent  to  the  interior,  should  be 
Kmitcd  to  tlie  number  required  for  the  preaervation 
of  order,  nnd  be  stationed  at  points  where  supplies 

Iwere  more  abundant.  That  trade  would  soon  be 
established  between  soldiers  and  people,  furnishing 
the  latter  with  currency — of  which  they  were 
destitute — and  friendly  relations  promoted.  These 
en^estions  were  adopted,  and  a  day  or  two  tbere- 
after,  at  Meridian,  a  note  was  received  from 
General  Canby,  inclosing  copies  of  orders  to  Gen- 
erals Granger  and  Steele,  commanding  army  corps, 
by  which  it  appeared  these  officers  were  directed 
to  call  on  me  for  and  conform  to  advice  relative  to 
movements  of  their  troops.  Strange,  indeed,  must 
^L  such  confidence  appear  to  statesmen  of  the  '  bloody 
^V*  shirt'  persuasion.  In  due  time.  Federal-staff 
^K  officers  reached  my  camp.  The  men  were  paroled 
^B  and  sent  home,  public  property  was  turned  over 
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Bs  in  the  time  of  peace  between  officers  of  the  same 
service. 

What,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  the  South- 
ern people  done  that  the  whole  North  shall  now 
turn  upon  them  as  if  they  were  so  many  savages  ? 
In  these  days  of  universal  brotherhood,  when  every 
part  of  our  country  is  prosperous,  a  new  gospel  is 
preached,  chiefly  by  partisans,  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  General  Taylor,  "never  were  within  the 
sound  of  a  gun  '*  during  the  civil  war.  They  de- 
clare that  our  countrymen  of*  the  South  are  not 
yet  fit  to  be  admitted  into  their  share  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Every  American  citizen  will  answer 
this  question  for  himself,  and  none  more  emphati- 
cally than  the  Union  men  who  fought  against 
General  Taylor  and  his  soldiers.     He  concludes : 

"  What  ^reara  of  discord,  bittemeas,  iiy'astice  and  loss  would  not  our 
country  have  been  spared,  had  the  wounds  of  war  been  healed  '  bj  first 
intention'  under  the  tender  ministrations  of  the  hands  that  foughijhe 
battles  I  But  the  task  was  allotted  to  ambitious  partisans,  most  of 
whom  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  a  gun.  As  of  old,  the  lion  and  the 
bear  fight  openly  and  sturdily — the  stealthy  fox  carries  off*  the  prize." 

NATIONAL  UNION  FOR  THE  PEACE   AND  PROSPERITY  OF 
TUE  NATION,  AND  FOR  AN  ENDLESS  POSTERITY. 

During  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
men  of  all  parties  in  the  North  came  together  to 
support  the  Government  In  the  South  men  ot 
all  parties  came  together  to  subvert  the  Govern- 
ment. The  latter  failed  after  fierce  eiFort.  The 
first  act  of  the  rescued  Government  was  to  forgive 
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erery  offender  and  to  eofranchise  every  native  alien. 
To  the  slave  it  gave  liberty;  to  the  Confederate  is 
gave  pardon,  Nothing  strengthened  ournation  so 
much  abroad  as  this  double  revelation,  or  rather 
the  humanity  of  the  liberty  and  the  magnanimity 
of  the  forgiveness.  Nothing  startled  the  foreign 
tyrant  or  lifted  up  the  foreign  serf  like  this  God- 
like spectacle.  Following  Washington's  great  ex- 
ample, Mr,  Lincoln  preached  pardon  during  all  hia 
life,  and  preached  pardon  at  his  death.  He  did 
liot  grant  the  ballot  with  as  much  readin&ss  as  he 
pardoned  the  Confederate;  but  when  he  gave  the 
one  and  forgave  the  other,  he  did  what  ho  knew 
would  stand  through  all  time.  Had  he  not  done 
"both,  we  should  now  be  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
ceaseless  civil  conflict,  conducted  on  the  one  hand 
by  warlike,  ingenious  and  desperate  whites,  and 
liarassed  on  the  other  by  keeping  in  slavery  four 
millions  of  blacks  full  of  equal  distrust  and 
greater  hatred  of  our  miscalled  Republic.  And 
now  that  both  sides  are  benefited  by  the  general 
rescue  and  the  universal  reconciliation  which  camo 
from  all  the  best  qualities  of  our  nature,  alike  in 
.irms  and  arbitration,  alike  in  the  conflict  of  tlio 
field  and  the  Congress  of  the  country,  we  must 
permanently  unite  for  peace. 

Let  all  parties  unite  for  peace.  As  the  Demo 
crats  flew  to  the  Republican  standard  in  the  hour 
of  the  country's  trial,  now  let  Republicans  fly  to 
the  Democratic  standard  in  the  hour  of  the  coun- 
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try's  conciliation.  How  much  more  ennobling  the 
inspiration  of  the  last  invocation  than  the  stimu- 
lant of  the  first!  How  much  more  compensation  in 
u  great  people  gathering  around  their  own  fire-side, 
forgiving  their  own  family  quarrels,  and  simply 
remembering  that  they  are  kindred  and  friends, 
than  to  contend  and  threaten  in  conventions  and 
Congress,  to  spread  disaffection  through  the  press, 
and  to  assail  motives  and  invent  calumnies!  The 
text  of  the  hour  that  is  sure  to  be  preached  with 
most  efiect,  to  be  listened  to  with  most  attention, 
is  that  at  the  head  of  this  page:  National  union  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  prosperity,  and 
for  the  sake  of  an  endless  posterity. 

PRESENT   POLITICAL   CONDITION  OP   THE   SOUTH. 

While  this  volume  was  going  to  press,  I  was 
called  upon  by  my  long  absent  friend,  Thomas  J. 
Mackey,  at  present  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  of 
South  Carolina,  who  has  voted  the  Republican' 
ticket  since  the  candidacy  of  Fremont  in  1 856,  and 
for  most  of  the  Republican  candidates  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  is  now  openly  in  the  field  for  General 
Winfield  S.  Hancock.  After  my  congratulations  at 
meeting  him  and  his  son,  Mr.  Beckford  Mackey, 
in  reply  to  ray  question  as  to  the  present  political 
condition  of  the  South,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

The  campaign  has  begun  in  South  Carolina,  or 
rather  I  should  say  it  is  continuing,  for  since  187G, 
when  the  state  was  redeemed  from  long  misgovern- 
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ment,  under  the  benign  leadership  of  Wade 
Hampton,  an  organized  cfibrt  has  been  continually 
made  to  assimilate  the  colored  man  to  the  Demo- 
cracy by  a  just  and  equal  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  by  commending  the  government  of  the 
Btate  to  him  through  a  system  of  low  taxes  and  a 
faithful  execution  of  all  public  trust.  To-day 
throughout  the  thirty-four  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
the  law  is  keeping  watch,  a  silent  and  sleepless 
eentinel,  over  the  person  of  the  humblest  negro. 
The  colored  population  of  South  Carolina  constitute 
OS  orderly  and  honest  a  body  of  laborers  as  exista 
In  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  In  proportion  to 
numbers  commit  fewer  crimes  than  any  other  in- 
dustrial class  of  which  I  am  informed. 

The  nomination  of  General  Hancock  has  been 
followed  by  a  very  striking  expansion  of  sentiment 
in  my  state  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  It  has 
furled  the  Confederate  banner  forever  within  the 
litait'j  of  South  Carolina. 

As  an  evidence  of  this,  I  note  the  fact  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Newbury  assembled  to  dedicate  a  monument  to 
the  Confederate  dead  who  fell  in  organizations  sent 
from  that  county.  The  monument  consisted  of  a 
tall  marble  shaft  on  which  the  names  of  some 
twenty-eight   hundred    dead  Confederate  soldiers 

re  inscribed.     There  were  at  least  ten  thousand 

Confederates   from  various    parts  of  the  state 
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present  at  the  dedication,  and  when  the  ceremonies 
closed,  the  vast  assemblage  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  hurrahs  for  Hancock — ^the  great  Union  soldier 
before  the  deadly  fire  of  whose  invincible  corps 
many  of  those  whom  our  citizenship  had  assembled 
to  honor  fell  in  battle.  Those  hurrahs  came  from 
the  heart,  for  every  people  is  sincere  at  the  graves 
of  their  dead.  There  were  at  least  fifty  United 
States  flags  encircling  the  monument  during  the 
dedication. 

As  another  evidence  of  this  expansion,  I  note 
the  fact  that  the  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated 
universally  by  the  white  people  in  South  Carolina 
in  the  present  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
year  1860,  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of 
cannon.  All  classes,  ages,  sexes  and  races  partici- 
pating, white  and  colored  intermmgling  and  par- 
taking  together  of  a  sort  of  national  sacrament  ad- 
ministered by  one  who  had  shed  his  blood  upon 
the  altar  of  the  Union,  and  might  well  preside  as 
a  high  priest  at  the  office  of  national  reconciliation. 
It  is  in  view  of  this  sentiment  of  returning  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  specially  inspired  by  General 
Hancock's  nomination,  that  I  welcome  his  candi- 
dacy. As  an  ex-Confederate  soldier  who  served 
four  years  at  the  front  in  obedience  to  the  false 
political  theory  of  my  State,  and  as  an  earnest 
Republican,  I  regard  the  nomination  of  General 
Hancock  as  the  most  benign  incident  that  has 
occurred  since  the  war,  as  I  know  his  election  will 
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be  effectual  in  restoring  the  concord  to  American 
citizens  by  binding  them  together  in  a  common 
devotion  to  tiie  Union. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  change  which 
that  nomination  has  effected,  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  since  tlie  war  South  Carolinians  generally 
were  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  United  States 
troops  stationed  in  the  State  as  "Yankee soldiers," 
or  "Federals."  But  a  few  weeks  since,  while  I 
was  standing  in  a  group  of  ex-Confederates  at  Co- 
lumbia, a  detachment  of  United  States  soIJIers 
passed,  and  an  ex-Confederate  remarked,  "  There 
go  some  of  our  soldiers." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  follow  the  race  line  any 
longer  in  their  political  classification.  The  colored 
man,  like  the  great  body  of  the  hand-workers  of 
the  world,  does  not  control  bis  conduct  by  abstract 
propositions.  Like  the  greyhound,  he  runs  by 
eight,  and  is  influenced  in  his  judgment  of  parties 
by  visible  results.  The  Republican  wlminiatra- 
tion  of  Governor  Chamberlain  was  overthrown  in 
1876,  not  by  the  Democratic  party  proper,  but  by 
the  union  of  good  and  true  men  of  all  parties  and 
races  who  sought  reform  in  the  administration  of 
the  governmc*it.  Governor  Chamberlaiu  was  a 
man  of  splundid  intellect  and  unsurpassed  culture, 
and  in  my  judgment  an  unsullied  and  honorable 
chief  magistrata.  But  all  of  his  efforts  directed 
on  biB  part  to  effect  reform  in  the  administration 
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of  the  State  were  paralyzed  by  the  baser  element 
of  the  Bepublican  party.  And  hence  the  com- 
bined movement  to  overthrow  the  power  of  that 
political  organization  in  South  Carolina.  The 
Democracy  prepared  for  the  union  of  the  better 
elements  of  the  Republican  party  by  adopting  a 
platform,  inspired  by  Wade  Hampton,  which  is 
distinctively  Republican,  its  first  article  being  as 
follows:  "We  accept  in  perfect  good  faith  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
accepting  and  standing  upon  them,  we  turn  from 
the  settled  and  final  past  to  the  great  living 
and  momentous  isisues  of  the  present  and  the 
future." 

Under  the  benign  leadership  of  Hampton,  that 
platform  and  principle  have  been  translated  into 
action  in  the  practical  government  of  the  State. 
There  are  six  hundred  and  fifteen  more  school- 
houses  for  colored  people  in  South  Carolina  than 
there  were  in  1876,  while  the  taxes  have  been  re- 
duced seventy  per  cent,  and  the  colored  agricul- 
tural laborers  who  received  but  seven  dollars  per 
month  and  rations  in  1876,  now  get  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  dollars  per  month  with  much  better 
rations. 

South  Carolina  to-day  presents  Hampton,  the 
fearless  defender  of  the  adjudicated  title  of  Kel- 
logg, the  Republican  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
man  who  reported  the  bill  at  the  recent  session  of 
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Congresa  appropristii^  fiftj  thoniwl  daOui  to  the 
executioa  of  a  map  of  GtXtjAar^  ibowiag  the 
positiou  of  every  r^wmiwiid  en  tlMU  neawnUe 
titiltl,  the  B^-mboI  of  her  krjnlty  and  tbe  staDdmrd 
of  her  civUiz&tioD.  Tbe  North  ataads  to-dajr  on 
tlie  mouutwn  ranges  of  civilixatioD:  we  of  the 
South  have  long  been  in  the  Talleys,  bat  we  are 
climbing  ap,  and  tbe  stalwart  ann  of  Hancock  will 
aid  in  lifting  oar  people  to  a  higher  plane. 


CO^aUATlOX    IS    TICTOBT,   AXD     ALL     S13SIAST1AL 
D.'T£B£STS   ABE   FOB   COXOLIATIOX. 

The  prediction  of  Jay  Gould  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Cornell,  of  Delaware  Co.,  N.  T.,  that  Hancock  and 
English  will  certfunly  be  elected,  ia  November,  is 
nut  the  prophecy  of  an  over-sanguine  noUtician, 
but  the  result  of  the  careful  reflection  of  a  cool  and 
sogacioua  man  of  business. 

Mr.  Gould  controls  a  continual  line  of  Continen- 
tal railway,  and  a.  va^t  Atlantic  cable,  and  apart 
from  all  other  considerations  he  reads  the  future 
with  a  commercial  eye,  and  seeji  bow  utterly  im- 
possible it  li  tu  establish  an  imaginary  line  between 
two  sections,  and  between  tbe  respective  States 
of  a  great  people,  bound  together  by  all  other 
interests,  practical,  domestic,  religious,  aud  so- 
cial. 

During  the  war  the  North  was  united  to  enve 
the  country,  the  South  was  united  to  divide  tbL- 
country,  but  now  North  and  South  see  their  true 
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interests  in  honest  harmony.  They  can  no  more 
be  kept  asunder  than  two  old  friends,  bitterly 
parted,  and  after  all  brought  together  by  the  re- 
newal of  their  original  and  undying  ties. 

Jay  Gould  is  worth  millions  of  money,  and 
thousands  are  dependent  upon  him ;  people  who 
own  his  investments,  people  who  work  in  his  various 
enterprises,  people  who  are  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  outlying  territories,  and  many 
other  co-relative  institutions  and  interests.  It  re* 
quires  no  inspiration  to  anticipate  where  all  other 
men  equally  practical,  will  be  found  before  th« 
close  of  this  controversy.  What  motive,  for  iur 
stance,  can  a  great  city  like  Philadelphia  have  for 
the  encouragement  of  useless  sectional  alienations? 
What  municipal  advantages  can  come  to  us  of 
Philadelphia  by  prolonging  the  calamitous  rule 
under  which  this  municipality  has  suiSered  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  such  local  rea- 
sons, why  should  not  Philadelphia  invite  back  to 
her  great  colleges  and  to  her  great  merchants  that 
Southern  patronage  which  she  enjoyed  before  the 
Civil  War?  Why  should  Philadelphia  alone,  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  North,  allow  herself  to 
be  controlled  by  trading  politicians?  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  are  all 
under  cosmopolitan  influences.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  Philadelphia  should  not  revert  to  her 
imperial  position  before  duty  and  inclination  con- 
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strained  her  to  resort  to  thoae  extreme  measures 
which  converted  that  old  Whig  city  into  a  Eepub- 
lican  strongliold.  There  is  not  a  merchant  or 
manufacturer  in  PhiUdoIphia  who  is  not  more  or 
less  directly  concerned  in  tiie  restorntion  of  con- 
fidence and  friendship  between  the  North  and 
South. 

How,  in  view  of  such  a  philosophy  as  this,  how 
contempliljle  appear  the  small  passions  of  tho 
small  politicians,  of  the  eraall  localities !  It  is 
such  facts  as  these  that  will  decide  the  vigorous 
men  of  the  North  to  withhold  their  contributions 

tto  the  present  managera  of  the  Kepublican 
party. 
The  financial  institutions  of  tho  United  States 
Are  primarily  for  conciliation.  Up  to  within  a 
few  years  they  were  led  to  believe  that  they  must 
pay  large  bounties  to  maintain  a  certain  political 
party,  because  the  other  party  was  charged  with 
Jiostility  to  the  present  financial  management  of 
the  government.  But  these  far-seeing  men  now 
understand  that  when  every  other  branch  of 
business,  when  science,  and  religion,  and  great  in- 
dustries, and  tremendous  railroad  corporations,  are 
united  in  believing  that  the  true  business  of 
the  future  can  best  be  controlled  by  conciliatory 
measures,  they,  themselves,  will  hesitate  before 
allowing  their  money  to  be  used  to  promote  the 
interests  of  sectional  politicians.  And  the  place- 
men themselves,  taxed  to  death  by  the  organizar 
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tions  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  encouraged 
by  the  civil  service  promise  of  President  Hayes, 
will  learn  at  least  consideration  from  the  incoming 
power  by  frankly  refusing  to  make  contributions 
to  a  beaten  party. 

Finally,  conciliation  is  the  fashion.  Twenty 
years  ago,  what  is  called  loyalty  was  the  fashion 
in  the  North,  but  to-day  peace  and  friendship  are 
the  great  elements  of  universal  acceptance.  And 
peace  and  fnendship  with  our  own  people  in  dif- 
ferent States  are  the  true  harbingers  of  future 
prosperity.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this  pre- 
sentation of  the  case,  I  leave  entirely  out  of  the 
question  the  military  element,  the  men  who  fought 
down  the  Civil  War  at  Gettysburg,  and  aflerwards 
aided  General  Grant  to  finish  it  at  Richmond. 

TOE  CLERGY    AND  CONCIUATIOK. 

There  is  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Philadelphia, 
an  original  Democrat,  who  preached  forty  years 
ago  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  was  bom  in  Ver- 
mont in  1810,  and  like  thousands  of  hia  school 
became  a  Republican  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out.  His  wonderful  eloquence  and  disinterested 
example  did  incalculable  service  to  the  Republican 
party.  This  interesting  man  recognizes  General 
Hancock  as  the  great  political  missionary  of 
conciliation,  and,  Republican  as  he  is,  regards 
peace  between  the  sections  as  the  very  highest 
evangelism.     He  sees  the  union  of  the  churches^ 
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the  union  of  the  schools,  the  union  of  the  niil- 
roads,  the  union  of  great  boards  of  trade,  the 
union  of  transportation  companies,  and  express 
companies,  as  the  repistless  mission  that  must  com- 
pel the  union  of  pulpits  and  the  union  of  schools. 

His  beautiful  temple  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Free  Baptist  Church,  on  Broad  street,  near 
Brown,  ia  crowded  every  Sabbath  and  several 
evenings  during  the  week ;  and  his  last  sermon  on 
the  Divine  Democracy  is  a  general  elucidation  of 
his  present  position.  The  test  is  from  chapter 
twenty  of  St.  Matthew,  verses  26,  27,  28,  and  30, 
■viz :  "  Whoever  will  be  great  among  you  let  him 
be  your  minister.  And  whoever  will  be  chief 
among  you  let  him  be  your  servant.  Even  as  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
And  so  they  departed  from  Jericho,  a  great  multi- 
tude following  him." 

The  individual  example  of  Dr.  Mogoon,  apart 
from  his  courageous  connection  with  the  present 
movement  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  sections,  is 
worth  relating.  He  is  now  alone  in  the  world, 
■with  the  exception  of  the  widow  of  his  son,  and 
ber  child.  Originally,  a  Vermont  bricklayer,  he 
recalls  his  rongh  beginning  by  the  first  brick  which 
he  laid,  placed  before  him,  on  his  table,  aa  an  ink- 
stand, which  he  uses  when  he  writes  his  sermons. 
His  active  and  frugal  lifo  leaves  him,  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  in  fine  health,  with  a  competency. 


^    His  a 
^M    years 
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His  large  collection  of  water-colors,  painted  by  the 
famous  artist  Richards,  of  Germantown,  Philadel- 
phia, is  among  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
mostly  marine  pieces.  His  theological  library, 
including  volumes  in  several  languages,  and  his 
miscellaneous  library,  have  all  been  distributed, 
the  art  treasures  to  General  Di  Cesnola's  Great 
Art  Gallery  in  Central  Park,  New  York ;  his  theo- 
logical^ library  to  Cardinal  McCloskey,  of  New 
York,  who,  although  a  Catholic,  is  the  personal 
friend  of  the  Protestant  priest ;  and  his  other  col- 
lections to  his  Alma  Mater,  the  College  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  while  $5000  is  given  to  found  a  schol- 
arship at  Vassar,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee. 

This  distribution  was  made  in  obedience  to  the 
request  of  his  accomplished  son,  Frank,  who  died, 
in  1879,  at  an  early  age,  and  who  asked  his  father 
to  make  disposition  of  his  property  before  he  him- 
self was  called  away ;  in  other  words,  to  adminis- 
ter on  his  own  estate. 

No  man  could  have  been  more  earnest,  during 
the  war,  in  favor  of  freedom,  than  Dr.  Magoon ; 
and  none  is  more  earnest  in  promoting  the  kindest 
feelings  between  the  people  of  the  North  and 
South.  It  is  here  that  his  influence  will  be  most 
effective.  Nothing,  during  the  war,  was  more 
natural  than  ardor  in  the  pulpit.  North  and  South; 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  excited  so 
much  ill-feeling.  The  clergy,  on  both  sides,  were 
often    violent    and    vituperative.     Here    history 
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repeated  itself,  because  this  violence  and  vitupera- 
tion became  contagious,  frequently  converting 
heretofore  fraternal  congregations  into  political 
conclaves.  But  now,  that  the  real  disturbers  of 
public  opinion,  the  political  managers,  North  and 
South,  not  only  themselves  called  a  halt,  but  from 
Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  Eev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  on  the  other,  recoil,  with 
something  like  regret  from  their  extreme  utter- 
ances ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  it  would  be  a 
painful  phenomenon  if  our  religious  teachers  did 
not  also  unite  in  a  happy  oblivion  to  the  bitter 
poat. 

Hence,  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Magoon  are 
found  in  every  commmunity.  It  seems  more 
difficult,  however,  for  some  who  should  be  the 
apostles  of  peace  to  preach  methods  of  forgive- 
ness. 

The  injuries  of  the  war  in  the  South  still  stir 
the  blood  of  many  of  the  theologians,  precisely  as 
the  savage  memories  of  slavery  irritate  the  reli- 
gious leaders  of  the  North;  and  it  happens  that, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  the  statesman 
sees  the  light  of  truth,  and  finds  that,  in  order  to 
judge  for  the  country,  he  must  take  into  considera- 


tion the  interests,  as  well  as    the  prejudices,  of  ^H 

others,  we  sometimes  realize  that  many  clergymen  ^H 

^^     Rtill  nurse  their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.      But  ^H 

^^h  when  trade,  commerce,  finance,  art  and  science,  ^H 

^^1    and  the  other  agencies  of  an  improving  civilization,  ^H 

t  •  J 
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combine  against  those  who  delight  in  scattering  the 
Feeds  of  discontent  among  the  people,  very  few  of 
those  followers  of  the  forgiving  Christ,  who,  to  the 
last,  pleaded  even  for  his  executioners,  will  find 
congregations  to  listen  to  them. 

THE  BALLOT  AND  THE  PARDON, 

There  is  a  magnificent  and  boundless  future  de- 
pending upon  theelection  of  General  Hancock  to  the 
Presidency.  Even  if  this  fact  were  not  clear,  the  ex- 
periment itself  would  be  worth  trying.  To  satisfy 
the  sections  is  to  my  mind  the  first  essential. 
When  Judge  Mackey,  of  South  Carolina,  relates 
that  the  4th  of  July,  1880,  was  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  in  the  South  in  twenty  years,  and  that 
General  Hancock's  nomination  was  the  moving 
causC;  he  states  a  profound  and  significant  fact. 
Alternation  of  administration  is  the  highest  phi- 
losophy in  any  free  government,  particularly  in 
the  United  States.  To  leave  fifteen  states  in  a 
condition  of  alienation  and  distrust  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  aft^r  they  had  been  enfranchised 
by  a  great  government,  is  a  fearful  trial  in  such  a 
country  as  ours,  and  none  but  madmen  would 
think  of  it.  And  yet  that  is  just  what  the 
Bepublicans  now  intend. 

What  madness  to  keep  the  whole  South  like  a 
running  sore  in  the  side  of  the  nation!  The  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  want  to  feel  the  Southern 
people  in  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
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all  other  interests  are  equally  concerned  in  their 
return.  After  the  prosperous  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  Great  Britain,  came  twenty  years  of 
civil  war,  and  with  that  civil  war,  inconceivable 
misery,  Wc  have  had  our  share  of  depression 
since  our  twenty  years  of  civil  war,  and  it  will  be 
our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  elect  Hancock,  and 
better  so  for  our  people.  When  we  get  rid  of 
this  greed  of  money  as  we  have  got  rid  of  slavery, 
the  culture  of  the  North  and  the  culture  of  the 
South,  and  the  industry  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South,  will  move  together  hand  in  hand,  and 
sweeter  mannera  and  better  laws  will  reign  in  all 
the  states. 

There  are  two  great  instrumentalities  working 
to  this  happy  sequel.  The  ballot  to  the  freedmen, 
and  the  pardon  to  the  Confederate.  These  are  the 
twin  inOuencea,  springing  from  different  motives, 
and  yet  both  irresistibly  working  to  the  same  end. 
"When  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  of  the  ballot  as  the 
colored  man's  lawyer,  physician,  school-master, 
and  clergyman,  as  the  colored  man's  soldier  and 
solace,  and  as  the  protector  of  his  home  and  future, 
he  did  not  state  an  extravagance.  He  might  at 
the  same  time  have  added  to  the  ballot  the  mag- 
nanimous pardon  extended  to  the  Confederafo 
by  the  government.  The  ballot  freshly  enfran- 
chised the  freedman,  the  pardon  freshly  strength- 
ened the  Confederate.  The  ballot  can  no  more  be 
withdrawn  from  the  one  than  the  pardon  can  bo 
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withheld  from  the  other,  given  at  the  same  time  in 
one  spirit  of  generosity  and  magnanimity.  In 
justice  to  the  freedman  and  in  clemency  to  the 
Confederate,  they  will  go  together  to  the  end 
and  contribute  equally  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
South. 

FIFTY  TEARS  OP  HISTORY  TEACHING  BY  EXAMPLE. 

A  Presidential  struggle  in  the  United  States  is 
a  spectacle  to  the  foreigner  of  original  and  momen- 
tous magnitude,  but  no  similar  event  has  aroused 
more  novel  issues  and  will  live  longer  in  history 
than  the  present  political  agitation.  Exactly  fifty 
years  ago.  General  Jackson  had  been  two  years 
President,  and  was  preparing  for  another  term, 
which  was  also  crowned  with  victory,  in  the  midst 
of  unparalleled  excitement. 

The  next  great  agitation  was  twenty  years  after, 
when  the  compromise  measures  aroused  the  whole 
people  and  led  to  the  formation  of  what  is  called  the 
Republican  party  in  1856.  That  party  obtained  the 
administration,  four  years  later,  by  another  divi- 
sion of  the  old  Democracy,  and  held  the  National 
power  from  1860  to  the  present  time.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Democrats  were  about  half 
these  fifty  years  in  power.  And  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  the  exclusion  of  the  Democrats, 
the  American  people  seem  disposed  to  try  them 
again,  and  judging  by  the  accessions  from  the  Re- 
publicans, the  chances  are  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
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election  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  Geuerfll  Han- 
cock. 

The  campaign  has  hardly  opened,  but  already 
themanifestationsof  distrust  of  the  present  Repub- 
lican party  are  so  numerous  as  to  presage  a  revolu- 
tion like  that  which  swept  Jackson  into  the  Presi- 
dency in  1828,  General  W.  H.  Harrison  into  the 
Presidency  in  1 840,  General  Zachary  Taylor  into  the 
Presidency  in  1848,  Lincoln  into  the  Presidency  in 
1860,  and  Grant  in  18GS  and  1872.  These  five 
elections  were  largely  the  result  of  popular  discon- 
tent. Jackson  was  triumphant  because  the  people 
of  all  parties  were  convinced  that  John  Quincy 
Adams  had  been  elected,  during  the  previous  year, 
1824,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Presi- 
dency wrongfully,  and  because  also  Jackson  was  a 
great  military  favorite.  Harrison  was  elected 
because  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  Martin 
Van  Buren,  the  heir  of  "  Old  Hickory,"  as  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  called.  Taylor — Zachary  Taylor 
— was  elected  by  a  division  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  slavery  question,  the  Wilmot  proviso 
figuring  largely  in  the  disruption.  And  Abraham 
Tjncoln  was  elected  in  1860  by  another  Democratic 
division,  more  serious,  because  slavery  had  finally 
resolved  upon  a  partition  of  the  Union.  Grant 
came  in  be/;ause  the  popular  heart  thrilled  to  his 
bravery  in  the  field,  and  hia  great  magnaminity 
to  the  conquered  South.  The  Old  Democracy 
arg  getting  together  as  rapidly  as  they  separated 
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twenty  years  before.  Conciliation  has  taken  the 
place  of  coercion,  patriotism  has  pushed  mere 
party  aside,  the  North  is  hungering  to  take  the 
South  back  into  its  arms,  and  the  South  is  plead- 
ing to  come  to  the  National  fireside,  under  the 
administration  of  the  Union  soldier  who  helped  to 
conquer  the  Confederacy. 

History  in  all  these  fifty  years  shows  how 
faithful  the  American  people  have  been  to  two 
ideas:  gratitude  to  those  who  have  served  them 
in  the  battle-field,  and  tenacious  fidelity  to  freedom. 
Jackson,  Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Grant  were  four 
soldiers  who  had  served  with  great  distinction, 
representing  different  parties,  coming  into  the 
Presidency  with  the  help  of  other  parties;  and 
although  Lincoln  was  no  soldier  but  a  simple  Re- 
publican, his  honest  patriotism  literally  created 
and  absolutely  crystalized  the  jpiost  powerful  party 
of  his  generation. 

Now  comes  Hancock,  another  soldier  and 
another  Democrat  like  Jackson,  with  equal  claims 
to  national  consideration.  Jackson  drove  back 
the  British  army  and  saved  New  Orleans  and  the 
whole  Louisiana  purchase,  together  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  field  of  Chalmette, 
January  8th,  1815.  Hancock  saved  his  native 
state  from  successful  invasion  in  1863,  by  this  act 
also  delivering  the  whole  North  including  our 
commercial  metropolis,  New  York,  and  our  poli- 
tical  metropolis,   Washington,  from   Confederate 
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invasion.  Such  is  fifty  years  of  history  teaching 
by  example. 

The  individual  illustrations  of  this  theory  are 
as  startling  as  they  are  numerous.  They  prove 
that  every  useful  political  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  consummated  by  tlie  concerted  action 
of  patriotic  men  of  all  parties.  Neither  Jackaon, 
Harrison,  Taylor,  nor  Grant,  could  have  been 
made  President  without  a  combination  between 
men  of  different  organizations.  They  were  not 
elected  by  any  one  party,  although  nominated  by 
certain  diatinctive  organizations.  Hancock  is  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  his  success 
will  be  assured  by  contributions  from  many  other 
quarters.  There  is  not  a  county  in  the  Union, 
North  or  South,  in  which  this  assertion  is  not 
daily  established.  And  although  mere  partisans 
who  gather  under  the  flag  of  the  mere  party 
candidate,  General  Garfield,  are  claiming  accessions 
to  their  columns,  the  assumption  is  too  ridiculous 
for  belief 

In  the  South,  the  colored  men  who  would  have 
been  solid  for  Grant,  are  daily  inclining  to  Hancock 
in  view  of  his  declarations  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  Constitutional  guarantees  since  the  war.  In 
the  North,  the  immense  percentage  of  Democratic 
volunteers  in  the  Northern  army  is  increased  by 
recruits  from  the  Republican  veterans,  and  the 
returning  tide,  composed  of  Democrats  who  wore 
diverted  from  the  old  organization   in   1860   by 
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Lincoln  and  Judge  Douglas,  is  constantly  adding 
to  the  Democratic  organization.  But  stronger 
than  ally  more  efifective  than  all  individual  accre- 
tions, is  the  one  great  principle  of  Conciliation. 
Loyalty  to  the  flag  and  fidelity  to  the  Union  were 
tiie  elements  that  organized  and  made  irresistible 
the  Union  Party  from  1860  to  1865.  Now,  the 
war  being  over,  the  Constitution  amended  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  forgiveness  of  the  do- 
mestic enemy,  peace  and  prosperity  being  restored, 
Conciliation  is  as  natural  and  necessary  to  the 
American  people  as  the  preservation  of  their  in- 
stitutions was  twenty  years  ago. 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF   TRUE   NATIONALITY. 

That  common-sense  philosopher,  James  Parton, 
enunciates  in  a  very  interesting  paper  contributed 
to  the  Magazine  of  American  History  iov  August, 
1879,  on  "The  Traditional  and  Real  Washington," 
a  plain  principle  from  which  I  quote  because  I  think 
it  touches,  as  it  settles  all  disputes  in  reference  to 
National  Allegiance  and  State  Sovereignty.  Like 
General  Hancock's  Order  No.  40,  and  his  thought- 
ful reply  to  Governor  Pease  of  Texas,  this  axiomatic 
presentation  of  acommon-sense  truth,  is  the  platform 
of  all  genuine  Americans.  Since  our  Civil  War 
and  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  State  Sovereignty,  in  the  sense  that  it 
preceded  the  higher  obligation  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  think  there  are  few. 
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of  any  party,  wlio  will  question  the  striking  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Parton. 

"Jefienon,  trained  from  ^outh  in  republican  iJcan,  believed  tlist 
men  could  gorern  tbcmselvGa,  as  well  on  Ihe  great  seale  aa  od  ibe  Email. 
n&miltoD,  aa  we  tnovr,  not  meraly  did  not  hold  Ihii  opinion,  but  had 
llttia  patience  iritli  it;  he  held  it  in  contempt,  aa  an  eridence  of 
provincial  narrownctia  or  fanaticism.  JefTemon,  a  nadre  of  Virginia, 
descended  from  a  Jefierson  vho  was  a  member  of  tbu  first  leginlativo 
bodj  (hat  ever  nnt  on  the  Western  Continent,  a  Virginian  of  the  Virgi- 
nians, was  opposed,  bj  pntrEotic  inRliact,  to  every  measure  which  made 
Virginia  seem  anything  lesi  than  sovereign.  Ilaoiitton,  not  a  nativa 
of  the  connlry,  was  devoid  of  Bjnipalhf  with  lliQ  prida  of  New  Yorkers 
in  New  York,  and  with  the  pride  of  Virginians  in  Virginia,  lie  would 
have  willingly  seen  State  govemment  abolislied,  and  State  lines 
oblitemlcJ.  No  rann  uoasaiated  by  feeling  would  have  been  equal  lo 
the  invention  of  the  federal  system.  But  JufTcrson  mu  asalMed  by  hii 
feelingt,  and  he  took  naturally  lo  the  doctrine  of  strict  construction. 
The  American  system,  as  ho  conceived  it,  and  an  Madison  expounded 
it,  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  one  chance  of  the  United  Slalea :  a  central 
government,  very  simple,  inexpensive^  unimpoaing,  and  strictly  conGned 
to  the  duties  assigned  it  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution;  leaving  to  tba 
States  every  other  governmental  function.  Never  was  there  anytliiiig 
devised  so  excellent,  so  aafo,i>o  practicable.  I  see  in  it  the  solution,  not 
merely  of  our  own  political  prohloms,  but  of  those  which  perplex  and 
alarm  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  No  man  can  foreaeo  how  long  the 
atmgglewill  last  in  the  Old  World,  between  dynasliis  and  people<<, 
i  between  authority  and  freedom,  between  equality  and  privilege;  but  if 
I  the  ioliabitanta  of  Cliristendom  really  have  it  in  them  lo  advance  in 
political  knowledge  and  Helf-contTol,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  lliat 
the  American  federal  By.item— E  Phiribut  Uauia — as  it  cxialcd  in  tho 
minda  of  Jeficrson  and  Madison,  modified  by  time,  place  and  events,  is 
system  In  which  they  will  find  peace  and  safely  at  last," 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  A  GREAT  SOLDIER'S 

CAREER. 

MY  old  friend,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was  not  as 
practiced  an  "Anecdotarian,"  if  I  may  invent 
a  word,  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  the 
model  story-teller  of  his  day  and  time,  but  he  had 
a  fund  of  exquisite  humor.  Whenever  he  talked 
about  the  Presidency  he  rarely  failed  to  relate  the 
incident  of  the  western  candidate  for  office,  whose 
wife  said  to  him,  "Now,  my  dear,  you  are  anxious 
to  be  squire  in  our  township,  and  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  honestly,  whether  you  have  ever  done  any- 
thing in  your  life  that  you  are  afraid  that  the 
world  should  know ;  because,  my  dear,  a  man  who 
wants  to  be  squire  of  our  town,  will  be  cvsaed  and 
discussedy  and  if  they  found  out  anything  bad  you 
will  be  sure  to  be  disgraced." 

And  so  Douglas  would  add,  "I  am  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  resolved  not  to  be  astonished  about 
anything  they  pay  about  me."  And  then  he  would 
tell  with  infinite  humor,  how,  on  one  occasion  a 
friend  of  his  was  charged  with  horse  stealing, 
while  he  was  running  for  the  Legislature.  "  There,** 
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he  said,  "I  am  resolved  to  make  a  point,"  and  lie 
brought  suit  against  his  calumniator,  and  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  the  man  who  charged  liim  with 
stealing  a  horse,  proved  it  upon  him !  I  do  not 
think  that  General  Hancock  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  any  part  of  his  record  since  he  was  an  entered 
cadet  at  the  United  States  Military  Acadtmy,  when 
he  was  16  years  old.  * 

:  HOKOE  OF  ma 

CaplaiD iras  a  gallant  olIlL«r  of  ihs  2d   Dulavarc  Itegiment, 

(4lli  Brit^oj.wliicli  was  lorgel/ rccrulunl  in  riiiluddphiii.  IIo  lioJ 
□a  ecvcnil  occosion-i  been  Icslod  bj  Genenil  Hancock,  anl  his  Colonel, 
(DaviJ  Striker),  in  trying  exigencies  and  piored  himsclT  vortliy  of 
tUoir  confidence. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  just  returned  to  camp  afler  daja  of  picket  dar;- 
dnring  heavy  slornis,  worn-out  and  fatigued.  But  unfortunnLelj  just 
Lefbro  he  had  prepared  himself  fur  re)t,  an  injudicious  friend  handed 
him  n  cop;  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  hati  come  it 
(luring  Ilia  absence  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  War  Departmi 
which  had  been  telegraphed  to  the  neirspapeiB  throughout  ilic  counirr, 
Uirougii  the  Associated  Pres^.  It  contained  a  long  list  oCOffi/xri 
aitmt  mlhout  Uart,''  and  among  the  meet  prominent  of  them  stood  the 
nameofCiipL  ." 

The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  especially  in  his  tired,  worn-out  condi- 
tion. Publicly  (lijgrai^  to  his  family  and  his  friends)  Posted  at  his 
own  IioniG  I 

Ifaliirallj,  a  man  of  quick  decision,  the  Captiun  forgot  his  fatigne, 
Orew  hii  sword  from  ilsecabbard,  and  without  aayinga  word  lohiacom- 
ndei,  walked  direct  to  tlie  Colonel's  lent. 

The  Colonel  was  at  Ihotime  busy  writing  or  didoting  to  his  Adjutant. 

"Colonel !'  hoariely  shouted  the  indignant  Captain. 
■word,"   hs    threw   it   upon   the  vacant  tint-cot.     "  I   fight  no  mow 
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for  my  ooantiy,  which  hAs  dlagraced  me.  Yoa  can  do  what  joa  please 
with  me — cashier  me  if  70a  like, — hut  I  perform  no  more  datj." 

The  amazement  of  the  Colonel,  who  was  a  bosom  friend,  as  well  as  a 
superior  officer,  maj  be  imagined,  as  the  Captain  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  he  had  made  his  dramatic  entr^ 

Personal  friendship  conquered  official  pride,  and  within  fifteen  min- 
utes the  Colonel  was  at  the  Captain's  tent  and  seated  on  a  stool  at  his 
bed-side. 

If  Come,  William,"  he  said  soothingly,  as  he  took  his  brother  offioer's 
hand  in  his.  **  There  must  be  some  grave  error  here.  What  is  the  oaoae 
of  all  this  demonstration— so  unusual  on  your  part  and  unworthy  of 
you  7    Talk  to  me  as  a  friend  and  brother." 

"  It*s  no  use,  Colonel.  I  had  hoped  to  go  through  the  war  withyou, 
but  my  country  has  diBgraced  me  at  my  home,  and  I  can  fight  fi>r  it  no 
longer." 

And  then  the  Captain's  companions  showed  the  Colonel  the  obnoxious 
paragraph  in  the  War  Department  order,  and  he  grasped  the  subject  of 
the  trouble  at  once. 

''This  will  never  do,  Captain!  FlI  ride  over  to  Qeneral  Hancock's 
headquarters  at  once,  and  I  know  he  will  never  allow  you  to  rest  under 
this  stigma." 

In  an  hour  or  so  the  Colonel  was  back.  '*  General  Hancock  wishes  to 
see  you  at  once,  Captain.  He  says  there  has  been  a  grave  mistake 
somewhere,  and  he  is  determined  to  have  it  righted.  He  told  me  to  say 
to  you  that  he  knew  and  remembered  you  well." 

"  It's  no  use,  Colonel.  Let  me  rest  The  thing  has  been  done.  My 
family  and  friends  are  all  ashamed  of  me.  I  cannot  face  them  again. 
My  services  are  over." 

A  day  or  two  elapsed  before  the  Captain  had  overcome  hia  despond- 
ency, and  even  then  he  was  still  reckless. 

**  You  must  go,  Captain.  The  Oeneral  has  waited  for  you  long 
enough.  The  first  thing  you  know  you  may  make  him  angry,  and  have 
a  guard  sent  after  you,"  was  the  Colonel's  clincher. 

'^  General  Hancock,  Tve  come  to  you  against  my  will,  but  because  of 
my  personal  respect.'* 
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"Sit  doiTD,  Ciiptain,  and  tell  me  hU  about  il,''  vms  the  heart;  grci'ling 
he  received,  iritb  the  General's  open  hand. 

It  did  not  lake  long  to  lell. 

''I  WBOt  joa  to  uniicr^tand,  Cuplain,  that  I  coniidcr  the  peraonal  honor 
of  tnf  olBcefB  and  soldiera  as  tocred  as  tny  own  I "  excluinied  General 
UaQCOi.-k,  as  he  groKped  the  whole  aubject.  "  Espocially  tlioso  in  whom 
I  know  I  can  place  trust.  Now,  Captain,  go  back  to  jour  lent  and  leavo 
llila  whole  matter  to  me,  There  has  been  some  grosa  hangling  some- 
where, and  I  am  gotag  to  fmd  it  out  and  liavc  it  remedied.  Vou  noeU 
do  no  duty  ;  amuse  yuiiraelf  as  you  mny  ;  nnd  I  promioe  you  that  I, 
if  1  do  not  set  thin  whole  thing  right  within  one  week,  bmh  to  your  satis- 
faction and  my  own,  I  will  give  you  an  honoralile  dixcharge  I " 

It  took   four  liajTi   to  di.'icovec  lliat  not  only  Captain  ,  I 

twelve  otiior  officers  had  been  tha  victims  of  the  hasty  and  careless  e: 
cution  of  War  Department  orders  by  an  nide-de-cninp.  The  Departmi 
for  infortnalioQ,  knowiog  that  a  good  many  officers  were  then  absent  al 
a  time  when  they  were  all  needed,  had  isiuod  onltrs  to  liavo  their  namca 
collected  quickly,  and  instead  of  through  the  usual  formalities.  So  the 
Aide  liaving  charge  of  the  brigade  comprising  the  regiment  to  wliicli 
the  Captain  belonged,  had  suddenly  popped  in  on  Colonel  Stryker, 
couple  of  weeks  before  with  Ibe  query, — 

■i  Colonel,  how  many  of  your  officers  areoat  of  camp  toJay  t" 

"  Well,  let  me  see.     There  is  Captain  bo  and  so,  and  Lieutenant  such 

&nd  iuch,  and  Captain ,  —he  hasn't  got  in  yet,"  and  n 

turned  the  Colonel,  little  knowing  the  purpose  of  the  information,  and 
that  he  wis  innocently  disgracing  bis  best  friend  by  not  clossifyiug  him 

IHB  "  ahsent  on  picket  duty,"  and  a  weary  one  at  thai. 
Bat  General  Hancock  righted  him.  The  War  Department  promptly 
issued  an  order  of  explanation  and  rectification,  and  made  it  as  pablio 
OB  it  had  the  obnoxious  one  a  fortnight  before. 
CE5E 
Atl 
hodb 


I 


CESEBAL  HAJTCOCk's  BOBSE  SHOT  UNDER  HIM  AT  THE  Bi 
OF  REAM'S  STATION,  VA.,  AUG.  25,  1864. 

At  the  battle  of  Beau's  Station,  Vs.  Aug.  35,  ISGl.  General  Hancock 
,   hod  bis  horse  shut  under  him  while  engaged  in  putliing  some  i 
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troops  against  the  enemy,  under  a  yeiy  hot  musketry  fire.  The  norse 
received  a  verj  singular  wound  in  its  effects.  It  was  shot  tliroagh  the 
neck  ''creased,  as  the  hunters  on  the  prairie  would  call  it,  that  is, 
the  ball  passed  so  close  to  the  spinal  cord  as  to  paralyze  the  animal ;  it 
fell  instantly  to  the  ground,  as  if  dead.  The  General  extricated  himisel^ 
and  was  about  to  mount  another  horse,  when  the  wounded  animal 
commenced  struggling,  then  rose  to  its  feet,  and,  in  a  few  momenti^ 
was  apparently  well  as  ever.  The  General  mounted  it  again,  and  rode  it 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  was  a  fiiTorite  with  him,  and  he  kept  it 
until  1868,  when  it  met  an  accidental  death. 

Hunten  on  the  western  prairies  are  said  to  capture  wild  horses  by 
"creasing"  them,  that  is,  striking  them  with  a  rifle-ball  so  close  to  the 
spinal  cord  as  to  temporarily  paralyze  them ;  and  while  in  this  stunned 
condition,  they  are  secured.  Hones  are  said  noi  to  be  permanently 
injured  by  ''creasing,"  but  it  requires  good  shooting  to  accomplish  it. 

THE  WOUND  RECEIVED  BY  GENERAL  HANCOCK  AT  GETTYSBURO, 

AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

At  Gettysburg,  where  General  Hancock  commanded  the  "Jcft 
centre  "  of  the  army,  July  3, 1863,  consisting  of  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  Army 
Corps,  he  received  a  wound,  which  was  supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be 
mortaL  He  was  stricken,  by  a  musket-ball,  while  on  his  line  of  battle, 
just  at  the  moment  of  the  repulse  of  the  enemy's  grand  final  assault. 
The  ball  passed  through  the  front  of  his  saddle,  and  carried  into  the 
wound  with  it  a  large  wrought  nail  from  the  saddle-tree.  The  bullet 
and  the  nail  entered  near  the  groin,  the  ball  passing  through  the  thigh, 
and  lodging  near  the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  it  slightly 
splintered.  The  General  was  assisted  from  his  horse  by  the  officers  of 
General  Stannard*8  staff,  who  were  near  him  at  the  time.  He  remained 
upon  the  ground  until  the  assaulting  column  had  been  driven  entirely 
from  the  field,  giving  orders  to  his  troops.  From  the  point  at  whidi  ha 
lay,  he  could  see  the  field  of  battle^  by  raising  himself  on  his  elbow;  and 
from  that  point  he  sent  one  of  his  aids  to  infoxln  G^eral  Meade  thai  we 
had  won  a  great  victory. 

This  wound  so  disabled  General  Hancock  as  to  oofit  him  for  field- 
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aervicc,  antil  (he  followiog  Docember,  irhcn  lie  rcturncJ  lo  the  Army 
of  tb«  Futomic,  and  r«autncd  command  of  tlie  2d  Cotp',  to  Inke  part  in 
the  campaigD  of  13G4.  Tbo  wound,  huwever,  bad  nut  hculcd,  and  gave 
bin  great  trouble  ami  anociyance  during  the  cnmpaign  ;  ajid  atlhougli 
he  coatianed  with  liis  comiQand,  bo  was  obiiged  to  trarel  in  an  ambii- 
laac«  the  grculer  portion  of  the  time. 

His  liabit,  on  the  marcfa,  wia  to  remain  in  hiii  amba lance,  si  the  licnd 
of  bia  column,  until  within  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  when  Le 
monnted  bis  horse,  and  eo  temained  nntil  the  lighting  was  over. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1864,  he  wna  daily  attended  by  a 
surgeon,  on  account  of  hii  wound,  which,  at  that  time,  was  much 
irritalHl,  and  discharging  more  or  leaB,  all  the  time,  small  porliDPS  of  the 
bone,  at  limee,  pausing  from  it. 

While  in  front  of  the  enemy's  workii,  at  Peterabnrg,  Va-,  in  June, 
1S64,  where  the  troops  were  conatantly  under  fire,  and  the  General  wa« 
obliged  lo  bo  mounted  nearly  alt  the  time,  bolb  d.iy  and  night,  bis 
wound  t>ecame  bo  inOnmed  and  dangerous  that  be  woa  compelled  to 
relioqainh  command  of  the  Corps,  for  b  few  days.  June  17th,  aAer  the 
bloody  llglil  of  that  day  was  over,  bo  turned  over  the  command  lo  lila 
next  in  rank.  Uo  did  not,  howover,  leave  the  GclJ,  but  continueil  with 
tlie  troops,  and  again  attsumed  command  of  (he  Corps  June  2Tib,  finding 
himtolf  mnch  relieved  from  the  discharge  of  q'litc  a,  largo  piece  of  bone 
from  the  wound. 

I       Re  continued  to  nufier  from  his  wound  during  all  the  remaining  time 
of  the  war,  and,  indeed,  feels  serious  eDecIs  from  i(  to  this  lime — 1870. 
flEKERAI,  HANCOCK  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  "WHITE  OAK  SWAMP," 
JUNE  30Ul,  1GG2. 
On  the  evening  of  June  30lh,  18G2,  after  the  battle  of  "White  Oak 
Swamp,"  on  the  Feninsnla,  had  closed.  General  Fmnklln.  commanding 
the  6lh  Corps  (and  rear  guard  of  the  army),  to  which  Hanc«pk's  brigade 
was  attached,  sent  for  General   Hancock,  and  snld  to  him,  that  hii 
(Franklin's)   onlera  seemed  to  re<]uire  bim  to  hold  bia  position  at         ^^- 
"  Wliile  Oak  Swamp,"  until  the  following  morning,  but  that  he  had        ^H 
informnttuD  which  convinced  him  that  a  force  of  the  cnomy  bad  inter-        ^^U 

h-  J 
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posed  between  his  force  and  EQurison's  Landing,  the  pcunt  on  James 
river  to  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  then  retreating.  He  had 
taken  the  opinions  of  others  of  his  commanders  as  to  whether  or  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  should  hold  on  where  he  was  until  daylight^ 
or  march  then,  and  rejoin  the  other  corps  of  the  army  by  the  next  morning, 
and  he  now  wished  the  views  of  Oencral  Hancock  on  the  same  point. 
General  Hancock  at  once  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  should  march 
then,  and  not  wait  for  daylight,  stating  as  his  reasons  therefbr,thatif  the 
enemy  had  placed  himself,  on  the  road,  between  the  6th  corps  and  the 
James,  he  would  be  much  better  prepared  to  dispute  hia  passage  by 
morning  than  that  night,  when  we  would  come  upon  him  suddenly,  and 
most  likely  break  through. 

General  Franklin  concurred  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  corps 
was  immediately  put  in  motion.  General  Hancock  taking  command  of 
the  advance,  during  the  night-march,  when  it  was  momentarily  thought 
we  would  come  in  contact,  with  the  enemy,  on  the  road. 

As  it  turned  out,  it  was  well  this  course  was  pursued,  for  had  the  6th 
corps  remained  all  night  at  '*  White  Oak  Swamp,"  it  could  have  only 
joined  the  main  army  next  day  by  a  desperate  struggle,  for  early  tlie 
next  day  the  enemy  were  in  great  force  on  the  road  on  which  it  marched 
during  the  night 

COLOXEL  n.  BOYD  M'KEEN,  Slst  PENXSYLVANIA  VOLXJITrEERS. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  young'officers  of  the  2d  Army  Corps  was 
Colonel  H.  Boyd  McKeen,  Slst  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  He  was  con-  , 
spicuous  for  daring  courage  in  action,  and  had  a  mind  and  temperament 
of  that  order  which  would  have  fitted  liim  to  have  ezerdaed  high  com- 
mand, had  he  lived  to  attain  sufficient  rank.  General  Hancock  bad 
tried  him  on  many  fields,  trusted  him  to  the  fullest  eztent»  and  had 
commended  Lim,  in  his  official  reports,  on  many  occasions. 

NVhcn  the  General  was  about  setting  out  on  the  **  Wilderness''  cam- 
paign of  1864,  in  command  of  the  2d  Army  CorpSf  he  sent  ibr  Colonel 
M'Kccn,  then  commanding  his  regiment,  and  said  to  him:  "Colonel,  I 
am  sorry  that  you  have  not  more  rank ;  for  if  you  had,  I  could  give  you 
a  brigade,  at  this  time,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  do  so."    IPKeen 
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said,  in  reply :  *'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Oeaeral,  for  jrour  kind  intentions 
luwnnla  me,  of  which  I  am  vrell  advised  ;  but  I  ebalt  win  a  brigade 
befgra  tbis  campaign  is  over. 

Burora  the  corps  had  been  in  tlie  field  a  moath,  tha  Geneml  w 
enabled  to  give  M'Keen  a  brigiide,  owing  to  tbo  large  number  of  eiuiu- 
allies,  in  the  diOcrent  baltles,  among  brigxdo  comunndera;  and  while 
leading  it,  »gain»t  ibe  eiiemy'H  works,  in  Ihe  terrible  aHtiiiilt  at  Cold 
Ilarbor,  Jnne  ild,  1SG4,  lie  was  killed,  with  bin  colots  ia  hia  haodi. 
General  Hancock  Telt  Ilia  lotta  bitterlj',  and  it  WU8  a  severe  one  t«  tha 
army  and  the  country,  as  he  bad  probably  no  BUperior,  of  his  grade,  in 

Tears  came  into  General  Haucocb'd  eyee  when  his  noble  conduct  and 
4eath  were  announct.'d  to  him. 

COL.    EDWARD  E.    CB09B,  5TI1  N,   H.  VOLS. 

Another  soldier  of  the  Borand  Army  Corps  of  marked  ability  and  of 

Inoet  intrepid  courage  vbb  Col.  Edward  E.  Cross,  Fifth  New  Hanip- 

Ko  man  excelled  in  leading  troops  in  desperate  contealfl,  and  ha 
commanded  a  rf^imenl  unsurpassed  for  good  conduct  and  stubborn, 
dsunllesB  valor.  It  would  not  break  or  give  way.  At  "  Fralericka- 
burg,"  during  the  BKault  on  •'  Marye's  Ileighla,"  it  had  five  command- 
.en  killed  or  wounded.  Coh  Cross  was  the  first  to  fall  with  a  dangerou 
wound.  While  at  "  Gettysburg,"  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  it 
lost  just  orx-Ao//' of  its  numbers  killed  outright. 

General  Ilnncock  made  many  edbrts  lo  obtain  Col.  Croa^  promotion 
lo  tlio  rank  of  Brigadier  Gpucral  of  Volunteers,  for  his  conspicuous 
bmvery  and  xervtcea,  but  was  not  successful.  The  Colonel  wan  n 
riRlit  with  his  own  State  aulhorilies  politically,  (and  all  such  differ- 
ence*  nre  natural  at  all  times)  and  also  in  addition  to  his  Democratic 
TicwB  was  not  ^low  (o  give  vent  to  his  likes  and  dislikoa;  talked  loo 
plainly  perhaps. 

Just  before  the  action  began  at  "  Qettysbura  "  General  Hancock  si 
[o  him  tlial  he  regretted  "  that  thus  far  be  bad  not  been  able  lo  proci 
liifl  promotion,  but  that  he  felt  quite  con ddent  fA<U  battle  would  make  him 
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ft  brigadier."  «'No,  General,"  said  Ctosb,  this  is  mj  last  fight;  I  shall 
be  killed  here."  And  sore  enough,  the  brave  old  Colonel  was  shot 
throogh  the  bod j  in  that  day's  battle,  and  died  within  a  few  hours 
thereafter.  He  had  been  severely  wounded  in  different  battles^  at  least 
six  or  eight  times  preriouslj. 

OEKE&AL  MEADE'S  ESTIMATE  OF  OENEEAL  HANOOCK« 

In  a  letter  to  an  old  associate  and  friend,  dated  December  ISth, 
1875,  bj  General  B.  C.  Drum,  the  writer  uses  this  language :  " .  .  . 
In  the  latter  part  of  1869,  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe  attack  of  ill- 
ness, General  Meade,  in  speaking  of  the  various  officers  who  had 
served  under  him,  while  in  command  of  the  Armj  of  the  Potomac, 
used  the  following : '  No  commanding  General  ever  had  a  better  Lieuten- 
ant than  Hancock*    He  was  alwajs  faithful  and  reliable.' " 

FAREWELL    TO  HANCX>CK. 

When  General  Hancock  was  ordered  to  other  duties,  the  following 
little  ode  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  corps  and  sung  at  the  time. 
The  writer  was  Scigeant  L.  Beynols. 

FAREWELL  TO  MAJOR  GENERAL  HAWOOCK, 

On  his  UjJdng  leave  of  his  gaUant  **  Old  Second  Army  Oorps.^* 

AIR — "  SUw  Spangled  Banner." 

**  As  with  sorrow  the  lone,  lone  mother  is  parting 

Her  fond,  favorite  child,  though  a  joung,  happy  bride. 
As  grieves  the  true  friend  when  his  comrade  is  starting 

For  wealth,  or  for  glory,  o*er  ocean's  dark  tide — 
So,  our  heart  now  in  sorrow,  dark  shadow  oppressing. 

For  the  hero  who  guides  us  to  conquest  no  more ; 
So,  each  eye  frames  a  tear,  and  each  bosom  a  blessing, 

For  Hancock,  the  pride  of  the  bold  Second  Corps. 

*'  We  remember  the  perils  from  which  your  skill  saved  us — 
How  you  felt  for  your  troops  as  the  sire  for  his  son ; 

How  when  foemen  loud  cheering  with  gallant  pride  braved  ui^ 
You  led  the  fierce  charge  and  the  victory  won. 
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Though  life's  pathwaj  may  lead  Uice  to  Btill  brighter  glory, 

Forget  Dot  jour  comrades  ia  battles  of  jore, 
For  pure  u  Ihe  record,  and  glorious  the  story, 

or  Hunock,  the  pride  of  the  bold  Second  Corps. 

**  Farewell  I  Oh,  how  painful  (o  break  our  connection, 

Bat  duty  compels  it,  and  sadly  wc  psjl ; 
But  nothing  can  sever  the  lx>nd  of  aSecllon, 

That  binds  U>  bravo  Hancock  the  true  soldier's  heart. 
As  gold  to  the  miser,  aa  the  bride  to  her  lover. 

Art  thou  to  those  friends  who  may  see  thee  no  more; 
We'll  think  of  thee,  Hancock,  we'll  lave  thee  forever. 

Then  remember,  brave  chieftain,  thy  bold  Second  Corps." 

This  glorious  Second  Corps  is  remembered  by 
both  armies.     It  is  related  of  a  Republican  friend 
of   Hancock,  who   asked   him    after   the    war, — 
"Well,  General  Hancock,  how  about  the  Second  j 
Corps?"     The  General  paused  a  moment,  and  laid  I 
hifl  hand  on  hia  friend's  shoulder — "They  are  at  j 
rest,  most  of  them  are  in  heaven ! " 

For  some  of  the  preceding,  as  well  as  for  the  i 
following  incidents  and  anecdotes,  the  writer  is  ] 
indebted  to  |>ersonal  friends  and  military  associates 
of  General  Hancock,  and  to  other  undoubted  and 
reliable  sources. 

chablie'8  choicb  of  horses. 
When  Oenornl  Hancock  vrad  on  the  ''Peninsula,''  in  the  Spring  of  1 
]8G2.  commanding  his  brigade,  he  had  a  servant  named  "Charles" 
(colored)  who  was  a  good  groom  and  kept  the  General's  horaea  i: 
ronditiun,  but  it  was  not  generally  considered  around  heodquartea  1 
that  "Ch&rlee"  was  at  all  fond  of  shooting. 
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Ope  morning  we  were  about  to  go  into  action  and  "  CSiarlee "  re- 
ported  to  the  Qenerml  to  know  which  horse  of  hia  two  (he  had  a  fine 
baj  and  a  aorrel)  he  would  ride  that  daj.  **  I  think  I  will  ride  the  baj 
to-daj,  Charlie,'?  said  the  GeneraL  Charles  stood  awhile  as  if  boried 
in  deep  thought  and  then  turning  to  the  Greneral  said :  "  I  think  jou 
better  ride  de  Bor%  to-day  Gineral,  he^ft  de  twiftaC*  It  was  undentood 
bj  those  who  knew  Charles  that  he  gav»  thi*  advice  beeause  he  con- 
sidered the  best  horse  for  a  fight  one  that  eould  get  away  the  fiistesL 
Some  supposed,  howerer,  that  the  hay  was  feally  tiie  "swj^lesl"  and  that 
Charles  wanted  to  ride  it  that  daj  himadf  so  that  he  eould  move 
more  rapidly  in  ease  of  the  enemy  getting  after  him. 

THE  N.  C.  LIZABD. 

General  G.  K.  Warren  commanded  the  Second  Army  Corps  at  Bris- 
tow  Station,  October  14th,  1803,  General  Hanoodc  then  being  abeent 
on  account  of  disability  from  his  Gettysburg  wound. 

The  Confederates  were  beaten,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  eap- 
turedi  most  of  them  North  Carolinians.  One  of  them  was  brought  to 
where  General  Warren  and  his  staff  were,  and  the  General  compli* 
mented  the  man  on  the  gallant  manner  in  which  his  brigade  charged 
our  lines  in  column  under  a  very  hot  fire.  **  Well,''  said  the  man. 
''  that's  so.  General,  we  done  purty  well,  but  for  my  part  I  was  never  in 
a  fight  before  and  when  I  see'd  our  fellows  breakin'  I  knowed  the 
thing  was  gone  up,  so  I  jest  threw  myself  on  the  ground  and  laid  closer 
nor  a  lizard  to  a  rail.'' 

AinsCDOTB  OF  QISSTESlIlL  JlLESULSH^^  HAYS  OF  PITTSBtmQ» 
PENNA.,  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYaBUBQ. 

One  of  the  bravest  spirits  in  our  army,  during  the  war,  was  General 
Alexander  Hays,  of  Pittsburg,  Penna.  He  joined  the  Second  Army 
Corps  with  his  division  near  Centreville,  Ya.  On  the  march  to  '*  G^ettys- 
burg/'  and  during  that  battle,  his  troops  held  the  ground  immediately 
on  the  left  of  the  Taneytown  Boad,  on  our  front  line  of  battle. 

His  skirmisherB  were  deployed  in  the  valley  before  him.  A  laige 
bam  stood  on  the  plain  just  beyond  his  skirmish  line,  which  WM  Md 


by  llie  Confedeiato   »kirmiBhera  in  conwderable  force,  and  from  wliith 
[licf  mainlained  a  gulling  lire, 

SeeiDg  Uiii  condition   of  afloire,  Hsjs   mounted  liui  horae  and.  villi 

his  staff  following  him,  liiE<   divieion   Aug  fying,  rode  directly  to  hi« 

skirniinliers.  ordered  thpm  to  sdv&nce  at  a  run,  liinuclf  leading  llie  vay 

-  to  tlie  \ara.    The  Confederalea  in  the  building  and  on  Lhcir  skirmidi 

I'line  o|>encd  a  hot  Grc,  but  Ilnys  could  not  be  iltipped,  sitd  hU  men, 

catching  bis  s[iirit,  drove  the  Southern  sliirmixhei?  back  on  cither  eidc 

of  the  bnm  and  captured  all  who  were  iu  the  building.     Haya  lent  his 

[irisoncra  to  tlie  rear,  retired   Ids  flldrmishers  to  their  original  line  »nd 

Bwaited  further  developments.     The  Coufedemte  iikirmiBhen>  were  soon 

_  reinforced,  and  advancing,  took  their  former  line,  again  occupying  l)ie 

I  bam.    JIays  then  repealed  his  first  movement — rushed  down   to  hii 

PAJTmisllurs,  carried   them   forward  as   before,  and  again  bagged  all  of 

[the  SoQllicmen  in  llie  bam. 

Very  sharp  musketry  lire  accompanying  these  movements,  caused 
'  •ome  to  suppose  tbat  n  serious  fight  wor  going  on.  Oancral  Hancock, 
who  had  been  quietly  watching  the  matter,  now  sent  an  aide  to  Hays  to 
Huy  to  blm  tliBthe  mujhl  bring  on  a  general  engage menl,  (which  was  not 
at  that  moment  desired  by  General  Meade)  by  holding  on  to  the  bam, 
nithln  the  enemy's  skirmish  line,  and  tliat  he  would  please,  therefore, 
bum  tbe  building  and  retire  bis  akirmlBhcn)  to  the  line  originally  held 
by  them. 

3  were  very  unwelcome  oriicra  to  Ilaya,  who  woa  then  in  his 

I'tiement,  and  delighted  with  tbe  manner  in  which  be  hod  been  bagging 

le  enemy.    Turning  to  the  aide  bo  said,   "M:ijor.   plcsae   return  to 

ft  Oeneral  Hancock  and  say  to  him  that  that  liom  is  my  Imp.  I  have  caught 

D  than  oncbundrcd  and  fifly  in  it  tliia  morning  audi  The  will  only  allow 

o  wiilidraw  my  line  so  that  tbcy  will  come  into  it  again,  and  llien 

let  me  take  one  mora  dash  at  it,  I  will  willinglir  bum  it  aa  he  directs."  . 

But  the  aide  replied  that  General  Hancock's  orders  were  pcremptorj', 

and  mnst  be  carried  out  at  once.     Seeing  that  there  wae  no  hope  of  the 

^_  oideni  being  rescinded,  Hays  reluctantly  caused  the  bam  to  be  set  on 

^^E  In,  and  tlien  slowly  carHod  his  skirmLth  line  back  to  its  first  pogi- 
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The  stone  foundations  of  the  old  barn  were  Rtlll  atandii^  in  1867 
(when  the  writer  yisited  the  field  of  Cktiysbai^)  a  prominent  landmaA 
on  the  plain.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  which  could  be 
related  of  the  conspicuous  gallantry  and  dash  of  Hays.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  of  General  Hancock,  and  indeed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Ht 
was  killed  while  under  General  Hancock's  command,  leading  his  troops 
at  the  Wildemeas,  May  6th,  1864. 

GEinSRAL  HANCOCK  AT  GETTYEOSimG. 

At  Gkttysburgi  a  r^ment  under  General  Hancock's  command,  one 
that  had  joined  the  Second  Corps  on  the  march  to  the  field,  and  had  not 
yet  been  under  a  hot  fire,  was  posted  at  an  important  point  on  the  line 
of  battle. 

Whenever  the  General  passed  by  that  regiment,  as  he  did  frequently^ 
while  riding  along  the  line,  the  men  cheered  him  loudly,  clamoring  to 
be  led  against  the  enemy.  These  demonstrations  were  repeated  so  fre- 
quently that  the  General  became  impatient,  coming  as  they  did  from 
men  who  had  not  '*  smelled  much  powder/'  and  thinking  to  stop  them 
he  drew  up  his  horse  beside  the  raiment  and  quietly  said  to  them,  that 
all  he  required  them  to  do  was  to  maintain  a  firm  line  and  hold  their 
ground  in  case  they  were  attacked.  At  this  a  dozen  or  more  big-throated 
fellows  rushed  out  of  the  ranks  toward  the  General  and  cried,  ''General, 
we'll  never  leave  this  ground  until  you  order  us  away."  **  That's  right, 
my  men,"  said  the  General,  **  That's  right,  your  line  is  erUirely  aatfe  noWf 
for  Twill  never  order  you  away^  This  was  a  little  more  encouragement 
than  the  new  soldiers  wanted.  Their  countenances  fell  and  leng^ened 
visibly  as  they  went  back  to  their  places  in  the  line.  The  cheering 
stopped  there  and  then.  The  old  Second  Corps  men,  who  witnessed 
this  scene,  some  of  whom  had  followed  the  General  on  every  bloody 
field  from  Antietam  to  Gettysburg  and  knew  how  little  he  was  given  to 
order  men  to  quit  a  line  of  battle,  had  a  grim  laugh,  as  he  rode  ofi!*to 
another  part  of  the  line. 

ANECDOTE  OF  GENERAL  HANCOCK. 

When  General  Hancock  was  encamped  with  his  brigade  near  Lewina- 
ville,  Virginia,  in  the  Spring  of  1861,  before  the  Army  of  the  Potomid 


n  officers  of  hia  command  desired  la  know 
&  marL  of  esteem  &om  the  brigade,  a  ulrer 


The  General  declined  the  (pft,  stating  to  LhoM  who  bad  come  to 
bim  on  the  Bubject,  that  be  did  not  approvo  of  sucb  prcseatalions,  a 
at  all  events,  it  would  be  beat  to  wait  until  the  nar  was  orer,  as,  in 
meaatime  the  ofHoem  and  men  concerned  might  cliangeia  their  feGJinga 
lowirds  him.    Tliia  ended  the  matter,  oa  it  wan  plainly  perceiriHl  by 

(Me  engaged  in  it,  that  the  General  would  not  accept  euch  a  favor  from 
CBe  under  bia  command. 
bis« 


AKECDOTE  OF  GEJ^EBAL  IliSCOCK. 
I  In  September,  1801,  soon  after  General  Ilancock  had  been  fsxigned 

a  Stnith's  diviiiion,  Army  of  (he  Potomac,  he  was  ordered 
t*  proceed  with  sevenil  regiments  to  join  in  (he  general  movement  lo 
occupy  Munson's  Hill  on  the  south  aide  of  (he  Potomac,  in  front  of 
WsabingtoQ.  The  march  was  to  bo  made  after  niglit  fall,  and  (o  ac- 
complish it,  he  had  to  pass  through  a  picket  line  of  another  command. 
The  pickets  (owing  to  Rome  neglect),  were  not  informed  of  (lie  matter, 
and,  mistaking  Genera!  Hancock's  regiment  for  the  cnem;,  opened  lire 
npon  them,  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  men.  Thii  cauned  the 
greatest  confuaion,  and,  (the  troops  being  unused  to  lire),  n  general  stam- 
pede seemed  likelr  to  occur.  One  volley  from  the  pickets  killed  or 
wounded  five  or  six  cavalry  orderlies  of  a  mounted  part/  witli  the  Gen- 
eral at  Ihe  time,  also  killing  or  wounding  some  ofiheir  Iiorsoi,  but  left 
him  unhurt  in  (heir  midaU  A  number  of  faint  hearts,  taking  advantage 
of  (he  night,  started  to  the  rear.  The  Genera!  apecially  noticed  (it  was 
a  moonlight  night),  two  individuals  making  hasty  strides  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  halted  them,  asked  (hem  who  they  were,  and  where  they 
were  going.  They  replied  that  they  were  "oj^cen ''  and  were  not  leaving 
(he  Seld  on  account  of  being  alarmed,  but  becauae  they  had  not  yet  httn 
nwalerrd  into  lei-nce,  and  (hey  did  not  think  it  riyht  for  them  (o  go  into 
action  in  that  unprolecleJ  stale.  "  Well,"  aald  the  General.  ''  if  that  is 
your  only  trouble,  I  can  relievo  you.  I  am  General  Hancock,  your  eom- 
Hf^qding  officer,  J  will  muster  you  into  service  now.     Hold  np  your 
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right  hands.''  They  held  up  their  hands  and  the  General  adminiaterad 
the  usual  oath  from  memory.  **  Now,"  said  he,  ^  You  are  mnatered  iA; 
join  jour  command  and  remain  with  it"  They  started  slowly  towards 
the  front  and  continued  in  that  direction  as  long  as  they  were  mdcr  fhe 
General's  eye.  But  it  is  presumed  that  they  went  rearwarda  i^pain  as 
Mx>n  as  they  passed  beyond  his  obsenration.  The  General  heard  no 
more  of  them  until  a  few  months  later,  when  he  reoeiyed  a  letter  fipm 
an  officer  saying  that  himself  and  another  officer,  with  thirty  of  hia  idbd, 
could  not  draw  their  pay  because  there  was  no  record  of  their  IwThig 
been  mustered  into  service — that  he.  General  Hanoock,  had  miiatend 
himself  and  the  other  referred  to  into  service,  and  that  he  would  te 
obliged  to  the  (General  for  a  certificate  to  that  efiect 

The  General  replied  that  he  recollected  distinctly  of  administering  tie 
oath  to  two  officers  under  the  circumstances  herein  related.  He  did  no. 
now,  nor  then  know  who  they  were,  and  had  never  seen  them  or  heard 
from  them  since  that  eventful  night,  but,  the  letter  of  the  applicant 
convinced  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  in  queRtion,  for  he  was  very 
sure  that  no  one  would  have  written  for  a  certificate  of  muster  made, 
unless  he  was  one  of  the  officers  concerned.  Whether  or  not  they  re« 
ceived  their  pay  upon  the  presentation  of  the  General's  letter,  is  not 
known. 

GENERAL  HANCOCK   (THEN  LIEUTENANT  HANCOCK)  AT  THB 
BATTLE  OF  CHERUBU8C0,  MEXICO. 

At  the  battle  of  Cherubusco,  Mexico,  August  20, 1847,  Gtoeral  Han- 
cock (then  Lieutenant  Hancock)  was  struck  on  the  leg  below  the  knee 
by  a  musket-ball.  The  contusion,  however,  was  so  slight,  that  he  did 
not  report  himself  as  wounded.  (Report  of  Capt.  Wm.  Hoffiman,  com- 
manding  6th  Infantry  in  that  action,  dated  Tacubaya,  Mexico,  August 
23d,  1847,  mentions  Lieutenant  Hancock  for  gallant  conduct) 

GENERAL  HANCOCK'S  HORSE  SHOT  UNDER   HIM  AT  GHANCEL- 

LORSVILLE,  VA. 

At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  3, 1863,  General  Hanoock,  then 
commanding  1st  Division,  2d  Corps,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
This  occurred  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  near  tlie  Chancellor  Houses 
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vbere  theGeneml  bod  fixed  kla  headqukrten  daring  the  operslionB  of 
a  port  of  the  2d  and  all  of  the  3d  of  l&aj.  A  ball  struck  the  Lone, 
wounding  it  very  severelj,  and  wliile  it  was  being  led  awav,  after  the 
Oeneml  had  dismounted,  a  tound  shot  struck  it  again  in  the  side,  kill- 
ing it  at  onc«.  The  fire  was  very  SL'Tcre  at  that  lime  and  place,  esjie- 
cm!l7  from  the  enemj'B  batleriea,  wliich  oumpletdy  ewept  the  open 
apace  occupied  hj  Ouncral  Hancocit  and  his  tlaS. 

GENBKAL  HANCOCK  AT  FRRPBRirKaBDRG.  (ASSAULT  ON  MARYE'd 
HEIGHTS,  DBC.  13,  1862.) 

During  the  assault  on  Morjo's  Heights,  batlla  of  Frederickxburg, 
Dec.  13,  1S62,  and  wbila  General  Hancock,  on  horseback,  wus  leading 
bU  Dlviilon  (1st  Division,  2d  Arm;  CurpH),  to  the  attack  agiunsl  the 
famotu  sione  vail,  behind  which  the  enernv's  troo[>s  were  polled,  a,  ball 
cut  Ibrougli  bU  reflt,  ju>!t  grazing  the  ikiu  of  the  abdomen,  and  passed 
on  through  hia  coat  on  the  right  hand  side. 

That  assault  wiu  one  of  the  bloodieit  afTairH  of  the  whole  irar,  No 
troops  engaged  behnved  more  baudtiomelj  or  suffered  more  saverelj 
than  those  of  Hancock's  divUion.  His  official  report  shows  that  of 
5,000  men  and  officers,  taken  into  action  on  that  occasion,  2,013  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  of  these  16fl  were  commisaJoned  uffioers.  As 
above  ntated,  General  Hancock  himnelf  narrowly  escaped  death,  and  of 
five  officers  of  his  penonol  etaff  wilb  him,  three  were  wounded,  and 
four  bod  their  horees  shot  under  Ihem, 


C  AT  QETTYSBCRG. 

One  of  the  traits  which  wedded  Hancock's  men  to  him  was  big  daunt- 
leai  braverj,  BO  natural  to  him,  which  always  led  him  to  Ihat  part  of 
his  line  of  bottle,  where  the  lire  was  hottest.  A  never-to-be-forgotten 
display  of  the  chiralric  nature  of  the  man  in  lliis  respect  was  made  at 
Gettyijnirg  on  the  last  day  of  Ihat  battle. 

Lee  preceded  his  final  assault  by  the  fire  of  12.5  guna,  directed  wholly 
on  the  lino  occupied  b;  Hancock's  troops.  It  wiu  lilernlly  a  slorra  of 
shot  and  shell.  The  oldest  soldiers  there^thoae  who  hail  taken  part 
in  the  raoBl  deaperato  battles  of  the  war— had  witnessed  nothing  like  it. 
The  Dien  lay  close  ta  the  earth  and  sought  every  inch  of  shcltet  'Aisvt 
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light  work!  afforded,  while  the  Rhell  bant  over  their  heada^  tore  through 
their  ranka,  and  filled  the  air  with  that  awful  roshing  sooiidy  which 
caosea  the  firmest  hearts  to  quail  as  in  the  very  presence  of  death. 

In  the  most  tumultuous  moments  of  this  fire,  Hancock,  mounted, 
started  at  the  right  of  his  line  of  battle,  and  followed  hy  his  stafi,  his 
corps  flag  fljring  in  the  hands  of  a  brave  Irishman  of  the  6th  New  York 
cavalry — ^rode  slowly  along  the  terrible  crest,  to  the  left  of  his  position, 
while  the  shot  and  shell  roared  and  crashed  around  him,  and  every 
'  moment  tore  great  gaps  in  the  ranks  at  his  side. 

It  was  a  gallant  deed  of  heroic  valor,  such  as  a  knight  of  olden  time 
might  have  performed,  and  withal,  was  not  a  reckless  exposure  of  life, 
without  an  object ;  for  the  noble  presence  and  calm  demeanor  of  the 
commander  as  he  passed  through  his  lines  during  that  fiery  crisis,  en- 
couraging his  men,  set  an  example  before  them,  which  an  hour  later 
cropped  out,  and  nerved  the  stout  hearts  to  win  the  greatest  and  blood- 
iest battle  ever  fought  on  American  soil. 

GEKERAL  HANCOCJK  AT  THE  GREAT  SANITARY  FAIR  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1864. 

''On  Mrs.  Forney's  table  near  the  south-western  end  of  Union  avenae, 
appropriated  to  the  Committee  on  Labor,  Income,  and  Revenue,  be- 
neath many  graceful  folds  of  the  national  emblem,  may  be  seen  the 
most  exquisite  and  appropriately  finished  photographic  album  ever 
made  in  any  establishment  in  the  world.  It  is  from  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Altemus  &  Co.  It  is  finished  in  the  most  costly  style,  and  is 
designed  for  two  hundred  pictures.  The  album  is  about  twelve  inches 
by  sixteen  inches  in  size,  and  royal  purple  in  cover.  The  covers  pre- 
sent a  series  of  embossed  panel  work,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  National 
shield.  The  edges  of  the  work  are  handsomely  done  in  gold  with  run- 
ning vine,  of  oak  and  laurel,  and  patriotic  designs.  The  beautifully 
chased  clasps  are  inscribed  with  the  following  words :  **  For  Major-Gene- 
ral Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  18Q4J'— The  Press,  June  20, 1874. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WILUAMSBURG  IN   1862. 

The  following  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  an 
editorial  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  of  May  24,  1 862,  r^ 
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Iiferring  to  the  full  report  of  the  battle  of  Williams- 
l)urg  published  in  the  Herald  of  the  same  date 
■written  hy  Colonel  Findley  Anderson  : 
"The  battle  of  Williaraaliurg  in iist  become  hislorical.  Of  all  oor 
battles  it  was  tlie  beat  conlestcil  and  the  hardeal  won.  Tlie  oppo^ng 
forcen  engaged  were  very  nearly  equal.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  ttrtillery 
diJ  e»cb  its  gharc  of  the  work.  The  loaaea  upon  both  BJilea  eqnalled 
thoae  of  the  Altiaa  and  tbe  Russians  at  the  lerrible  battle  of  Alma. 
The  whole  contest  detnonatrated  the  superiority  of  Ajuerican  sotdiert), 
vho  are  officers  and  privates  at  once,  over  the  unintelligent  troopa  of 
other  countriea.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  McClellan's  long 
diaciplioe  of  hia  army.  The  severity  of  the  conilielj  the  fluctuating 
fbrtuaes  of  the  day ;  thennrivalledbravery  of  our  troops  ;  the  desperate 
valor  of  the  rebeta ;  the  continual  arrival  of  rmnforcementa  upon  both 
sides;  the  dariog  charges ;  the  determined  and  steady  re^ialnnccs;  the 
ikillfiil  manmuvres  and  evoiuLions,  and  the  final  irtealsiible  dash  of 
Hancoclc's  brigade,  made  up  a  narrative  matchless  in  its  thrilling  i 


I 


e  battle  had  now  raged  fron  early  in  the  morning  till  near  night. 
By  the  superior  intrepidity  of  our  troops  the  vigorous  attacks  of  Iho 
>my  had  been  repulsed,  and  his  last  grand  advance  along  the  line 
bad  been  handsomely  repelled  by  Qen.  Kearney's  troopa.  The  enemy 
Iwd  tried  to  turn  our  left,  and  had  failed,  and  the  subsequent  advances 
gradually  extended  from  left  to  right.  The  rain  was  still  descending, 
■a  it  had  been  all  day.  tien.  Hancock's  brigade,  which  I  have  previ- 
onaly  placed  on  our  extreme  right,  remained  in  the  poaition  he  took  np 
when  he  crossed  tlie  dam,  and  occupied  some  of  the  evacuated  earth- 
works earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Expected  reinforcements  not  coming 
up  in  lime,  it  was  deemed  more  proper  that  he  should  fall  back  from 
bis  advanced  position  to  the  one  he  occupied  at  first,  immediately  alter 
crossing  the  dam.     Being  occasionally  engaged  with  the  enemy,  how 

ktver,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bad  effect  which  a  retrograde  movement  oi 
his  part  might  cause,  he  held  the  position,  keeping  his  skirmishers  dc 
ployed  in  front. 
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*'  The  fire  near  Fort  Magnider,  to  the  left,  had  now  almost  aubsided,  and 
Confederate  troops  were  observed  moying  in  different  directions.  A  force 
of  the  enemy's  infimtrj  filled  a  work  which  had  remained  nnocca|>ied, 
and  a  bodj  of  his  cavalrj  assembled  on  the  plateau,  apparently  with 
a  view  of  chaining  on  the  battery. 

''A  yigoroos  attack  ob  the  right  made  General  Haneock  apprehen- 
sive that  his  position  might  be  turned,  and  he  oat  off  fix>m  an  opportu- 
nitj  of  retreating,  if  he  should  find  it  necessary,  across  the  dam.  His 
brigade  fell  back  in  lino  of  battle,  followed  by  the  Confederates,  firing  and 
cheering  as  they  came;  and  our  artillery  was  also  brought  back  piece  by 
piece»  the  last  gun  firii^  a  few  rounds  of  canister  at  the  advancing  ene- 
my. As  soon  as  the  artillery  was  safe,  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  regiment 
on  the  right,  was  ordered  to  retire  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other,  dis- 
puting the  ground  as  it  retreated.  Another  line  was  being  formed  on 
either  side  of  the  redoubt  by  our  retiring  regiments.  The  enemy  was 
pressing  them  so  hard  that  when  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  had  reached  the 
second  line,  followed  by  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  shouting  *  Bull  Run, 
Ball's  Bluff,'  it  was  immediately  formed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
redoubt 

The  Confederates  were  now  within  some  forty  yards,  and  General  Han- 
cock ordered  an  immediate  advance  of  his  entire  line.  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  composed  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  Fifth  Wis- 
consin, Sixth- and  Seventli  Maine,  Thirty-third  New  York,  and  Forty- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  regiments — in  all  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  These  regiments  went  forward  with  alacrity,  and,  as  they  came 
close  to  the  enemy,  delivered  a  few  volleys.  Then  General  Hancock, 
whose  politeness  is  equal  to  his  bravery,  gave  the  command :  ^  QaUU" 
men^  charge  /  "  And  his  gallant  soldiers,  with  tremendous  cheers,  dashed 
down  the  slope.  The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  frighten  the  opposing  force,  which  was  said,  by  prisoneW,  to  be 
General  Early's  brigade,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  resolute  Confe- 
derates who  stood  to  receive  the  bayonets,  the  line  broke  and  the  Confe- 
derates ran.  Pursuing  them  down  the  slope  General  Hancock's  command 
halted  and  fired  ten  or  twelve  volleys  at  them,  and  also  at  another  Confer 
derate  force  which  was  observed  advancing  to  support  the  first.  When  the 
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uiioke  clearod  up  Ibe  ground  wxa  thickly  covered  witli  deftd  and  d/ing 
ConfederatCH. 

"The  lose  of  Uie  enemy  M  tliiH  ti mo  mtut  have  b««D  tremCDdoiuu 
The  Fifth  North  Carolina  regiment  was  almost  uuuUilated.  The 
Xwentj- fourth  Virgiain  and  otlier  regiments  luM  many  officers.  Gt'ne- 
iwl  Early  is  said  to  have  be«a  nounded  and  iMVeral  CoLunels  killed. 
The  prisonerd  we  have  ca[)turedsay  that  before  they  wenl  into  the  action 
^General  Hill  made  a,  brief  addreaa'to  the  Confederate  troops  in  which  lie 
lold  them  that  we  had  better  arms,  that  the  conflict  would  be  close,  that 
he  knew  they  were  equal  to  the  task,  and  (hat  they  tuiisl  walk  in  and 
give  01  the  cold  steel.  Then  General  Early  atked  them  if  they  wcru 
Mady  to  take  that  battery,  and  they  replied  that  they  would  try  it- 
Thej  did  iry  it,  but  instead  of  giving  db  the  cold  Bleel  they  themselves 
fled  at  the  sight  of  it. 

"Towards  the  close  of  the  engagement  the  Prince  de  Joinville  rode 
dff  and  come  back  with  OeneraJ  McClellsn  vho  arrived  with  heavy 
reioforcemenis,  at  the  scene  of  action  on  the-  right,  just  about  tho  tima 

that  General  Uancock's  command  made  the  final  charge,  lie  was 
loudly  cheered  as  he  paaaed,  oiid  his  presence  on  the  fis!d  created  the 
moat  nnbounded  enthuiiiaem  among  Ida  devoted  troops. 

General   Hancock's  loss  in   tlie  operations   of  the  day,  including 
charge,  was  nine  killed,  ninety-five  irounded,  and  thirty  mining, 
about   the   oondudinjj  act  of  engagement ;   and  when  night 
-dosed  on  the  final  scene,  our  troops  all  along  the  line  soundly  slept  ou 
the  field  they  had  so  bravely  wnn. 

''  This  battle  was  a  eetiea  of  charges  on  either  aide,  from  the  left  to 
the  right  of  the  line,  from  the  comraenoeraent  of  the  action  to  its  dose  ; 
but  BB  the  ground  wus  covered  with  felled  timber  it  was  difficult  for 
troop*  to  manieuvre  speedily  in  any  place  except  on  the  right,  where 
the  advantage  of  position  gave  Oencrai  Hancock  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  charge.  No  soldiers  ever  fought  wiiii  greater  determination 
than  did  the  enemy's  and  ours.  The  repeated  attcmpla  to  tnm  our 
lefl  were  successively  repulsed  in  Iho  most  gallant  manner,  and  histo- 
ty  does  not  furnish  instances  ofgreater  individual  valor  than  was  dis- 
pUycd  on  that  memorable  field-  Surely  the  ancient  days  of  noble 
.fihivolry  have  been  revived." 
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GOING  UP  TO  CHANCELLORSVILLE, 

THE  PONTOON  TRAIN. 

**  We  had  left  oar  camps  opposite  Fredericksbarg,  aoH  moved  up 
towards  United  States  Ford,  on  oar  waj,  keeping  some  distance  from 
the  river,  as  the  movement  was  intended  to  be  a  secret  one. 

The  night  before  reaching  the  Ford  was  a  terrible  one,  it  having  com- 
menced to  rain  soon  after  we  went  into  bivoaac  that  evening.  It  rained 
in  perfect  torrentB,  and  I  was  awakened  out  of  my  tent,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  with  the  notice  that  I  had  to  take  command  of  a  detaiL 

On  arriving  at  brigade  headquarters,  where  the  detail  had  been 
assembled,  I  was  put  in  command  of  the  same,  and  with  but  the  direc- 
tions, pointed  out  in  the  dark,  "  Captain's  out  on  the  road ;  there  you 
will  find  an  engineer-officer,  and  you  will  report  to  him. 

After  stumbling  along  wet  grass,  and  through  ditches,  I  very  luckily 
struck  the  point  where  the  engineer-officer  was  standing.  He  inquired 
if  "  that  was  a  detail  ?"  (Our  colonel  having  been  on  picket-duty,  I 
thought  I  would  have  the  night  to  sleep.)  I  told  him,  '^  Yes;"  that  I 
was  looking  for  an  engineer-officer.  He  said  he  was  the  man.  He  then 
inquired  how  many  picks  and  shovels  we  wanted.  I  told  him  ^Te  had 
not  any.  "  Then,"  said  he,  **  your  detail  won't  amount  to  much."  He 
stood  there,  as  if  deliberating  what  to  do,  and  finally  concluded  we  would 
have  to  go  up  the  road  to  division  headquarters. 

We  tramped  up  the  muddy  road  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile^ 
and  came  to  where  large  camp-fires  were  burning,  under  some  trees,  just 
off  the  road,  around  which  were  ranged  a  number  of  tents,  in  a  semi- 
circular shape.  Here  we  halted.  (I  should  have  said  that  this  was  the 
division  headquarters  for  the  night.)  The  engineer-officer  then  went 
ofi*  hunting  up  the  picks  and  shovels,  and  my  men  commenced  to  circle 
round  the  fires. 

Scarcely  had  this  occurred,  when  General  Hancock's  head  emerged 
from  under  the  back  cover  of  an  ambulance  wagon,  and  inquired, 
''  What  troops  are  those  moving?"  Some  one  answered,  "  It  is  only  a 
detail,  Greneral."  Then  he  inquired,  what  detail  it  was?  and  as  none 
of  us  knew,  at  that  time,  what  our  duty  was  intended  to  be,  our  only 
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1,  that  it  wa»  only  a  detail,  upon  nliicli  the  General  asked, 
who  commanded    it.     I   stepped   forward   to   where   the   Dmbulance- 

i,  and  replied  that  I  did.  He  then  aalied  me,  if  we  were 
detailed  lo  get  the  pontoon  traiu  up.  I  told  him  I  had  no  iiutruc- 
liuuB  about  what  we  were  lo  do,  but  umply  to  report  lo  an  engineer- officer 
on  the  mad.  "  Yea,"  said  lie,  "  your  detail  ia  to  get  the  pontooos  out. 
What  are  you  doing  up  here  ?"  I  replied, "'  I  lielievo  we  came  up  to 
gel  i>hovelB  and  picks;  the  engineer- officer  said  we  could  do  nothing 

wiliiont  them."     Said  he,  "  That's  some  of  that  d d  adjulanl's 

work  I     Orderly,"  said  he,  "  call  the  adjutant  here." 

Id  n  few  suconda  the  adjutant  appeared,  and  the  conversatioD  Uancock 
hodwitli  him,  waa  tliiK.  II(  said,  "Wtiatorderadid  you  give  iur^pinl  to 
this  detail?  Hera  they  ore,  without  a  shovel  or  a  pick  among  them." 
The  adjutant  replied;  "Well,  I  can't  help  it.  I  gave  the  order  just  aa 
I  got  it  from  eoipe  headquorlers."  Hancock  mode  a  rather  impatient 
reply.  Then  turning  tP  mo,  he  said,  ■'  Captain,  how  many  men  h&TQ 
you  T'  (I  really  did  not  know  how  many  men  I  bod,  as  I  had  not  been 
informed,  by  the  adjutant  of  the  brtgodu,  at  the  time  the  detail  wua 
turned  over  to  me)  But  there  was  something  ili  Hancock'^  manner 
ihut  impresaed  me  that  it  would  not  do  to  be  ignorant  on  any  subject, 
juiit  at  that  lime,  and  I  replied,  ■'  Two  hundred  and  eighty."  He  abked 
"  How  many  sergeants  have  you  got  7"  Of  course,  I  wns  also  ignorant 
on  this  point,  but  the  imprcaaion  of  the  necessity  of  not  being  ignorant 
on  uny  point  being  still  very  alrong  on  me,  you  understand,  I  replied, 
"  Eighteen,"  as  that  would  be  about  the  number  Di^cessary  for  that  many 
men.  Then,tomyaurpriao,ho  asked,  "How  inanycorpoiala  have  you  J" 
"I really  forget  now  how  many,"  I  replied;  but,  at  lost,  I  doubled,  in  my 
niind,  iJie  number  of  sergeants,  and  replied,  "  Thirty-six,"  upon  which 
Haicock  triumphantly  turned  to  his  adjulant,  and  said,  "There's  sn 
officer,  but  a  Captain,  who's  on  example  to  you."  I  come  near  bnnting 
out  Uiighing  at  the  ludicrousuess  of  the  thing. 

Ilo  then,  in  stentorian  (ones,  ordered  some  two  or  three  of  hia  staff 

bair-a-doien  orderlies,  to  start  off  in  different  directions  throagli 
the  woods,  and  up  and  down  the  road,  lo  hunt  up  and  bring  in  the  officer 
commanding  the  tool-wagon;  and  at  that  dead  hour  of  the  night,  raioing 
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as  it  VA9,  to  bring  it  ihete  at  oace;  uul  \d  leas  Lhaii  fifW«n  minul 
wagon  of  ahuvels  aod  piclu  wu  brought  there,  aud  llie  same  diatiil 
among  tlie  detail  1  coojiDsailed. 

While  the  men  were  ruceiviDg  the  picks  and  Novels,  Hancock  sptti 
popped  UiH  head  out  £rom  tlia  back  of  [ho  ambulance,  and  calling  me  to 
him,  said:  ''Captain,  iho  pontoon-traia  is  atailed  some  distance  beloa 
here;  and  1  want  jou,  with  jout  detdl,  to  get  them  up  in  time,  so  ilut 
the  bridge  can  be  laid  bj  dnjllght,  ceadr  for  the  iroopa  to  crow ;"  mean- 
ing the  BappalMii  nock  river  at  United  StAtee  Ford.  I  replied  "Yes,  tit," 
and  turned  away,  anil  was  about  proceeding  to  get  mj  detail  in  oHu 
ibr  marchinKi  down  the  road,  where  the  pontoons  were,  when  ool  ciun« 
tfa«  head  again  from  under  the  cover,  and,  in  a  Hharper  tone,  called, 
"  Captain,  do  jou  andeistand  t  Yon  are  to  get  thoH  pontoooa  up  in  llaw 
tola;  the  bridge,  by  daylight,  in  the  morning."  "  Yei%  «ir,"  said  I,  "I 
perfectly  understand."  Again  Ilie  head  withdrew  into  the  wagon,  atid 
again  I  turned  lowards  the  detail ;  but  scarcely  had  I  taken  a  step,  when 
tlie  heaJl  popped  out  again,  and  in  Btlll  sharper  tones:  ''CaplaiD,  do 
jon  understand  perfectly ;  you  are  to  i[e(  those  trains  up,  ko  that  the 
bridge  can  be  laid,  by  daylight; "  continuing, "  I  will  hold  you  penon- 
allyreeponaibletogcttbat  train  up  f  then,  "I  shall  take  no  eicusa,  that 
train  most  come  up :  kill  every  mule  in  the  train,  but  what  you  gei  it 
Dp."  Tlicn,  in  sofUr  tones,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  aiuidr, 
lie  explained  to  nie.  that  the  movement  of  the  whole  army  depended  on 
those  bridges  being  laid  by  daylight 

The  result  of  all  this  was  tliat  I  left  him  with  an  idea  that  if  I  di'l 
not  get  tiiose  ponlaons  up  that  night,  I  had  better  make  a  bine  streak 
for  the  Horth  without  explaining  how  it  was  that  I  could  not  g«t  theia 
Dp.  He  certainly  left  that  impression  on  mr  mind.  So  we  started  on 
down  amid  n  drenching  rain.  A  tramp  of  about  three  miles  down  thi 
muddy  road  brought  us  to  where  the  head  of  the  pontoon-train 
(topped.  The  head  of  the  leading  wagon  of  the  train  waa  do«M 
gully,  I  should  jiidgo  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep.  The 
night  bad  made  what  had  ordinarily  been  a  mere  stream  that  one 
step  across,  swollen  almost  to  a  good-siied  river.  The  hesil  of  thii 
pontoon  was  burled  in  this  river,  and  the  watvr  was  ruobing  cl«r  uvtt 
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e  top  uf  it,  mskinj;  a  noIiM  like  k  caUraot,  anil  in  Uic  ilenae  woud  on 
>r  aide  tha  iucd  beluogiug  to  thu  train  had  camiHid  fur  the  iiiglil 

d  guno  to  sleep,  no  doubt  Tull;  ioipreaaeil  with  the  imiuaailiiUty  u( 
g  onj  fiirtlicr  Llial  niglit  with  liicir  train.    The  ooiw  of  tlie  uJk- 

g  and  tUo  fpliutbiiig  of  oij  delait  awakened  up  the  ofiicvr  cuuiiuaiid- 

f  the  pontouQ-tniiD,  and  emerging  from  one  aide  of  the  dork  nouda 
k  inquired  what  Uie  troops  were  for.    I  replied  tlial  thej  were  to  got 

a  pooloon-train  up,  asking  who  wna  io  commaad  there.  He  replied 
he  was.  I  stated  to  hitn  niy  order  and  that  I  was  ready  [o  go  to 
k.  He  replied  (hat  it  wag  absolutely  iniposiublc  to  gel  the  train  up, 
y  had  worked  at  it  for  hours  before  the  atream  had  swollen  lo  the 
bctent  thai  it  Iheu  was,  but  without  beiiig  able  Co  accomplish  it.  As 
Hancock's  wordx  were  still  ringing  in  my  ears  about  liolding  me  per- 
Boniilly  rcMponnible  for  it,  and  that  he  would  lake  no  excuse,  I  lold  Ihe 
officer  that  I  was  going  lo  try  it  at  least.  He  answered  ihen,  "Oh," 
said  he,  "Captain,  that's  all  right;  bat  it's  sheer  inposaibiliiy  to  get  ihe 
train  up,  and  you  needn't  worry  yourself  about  orders  like  that ;  I'll 
explain  it  all  lo  the  General  in  ibo  morning.  Pre  got  somctliing  good 
lo  drink  in  the  tent;  just  coma  in  and  make  youmelf  comfortable  for 
the  nighl.  I've  got  a  nice  cot,  and  bo  you  had  betWr  come  in  and  be 
comfortable  for  the  night.  Let  your  men  make  Ihemnelvea  eomfortuhle 
for  the  nigbl  in  the  woods  here,  and  when  it  is  light  enough  in  the 
noniing  for  us  to  see  what  wo  are  to  do,  we'll  all  turn  lo  and  gel  the 
IfBin  up." 

I  gave  his  request  a  moment's  thought,  as  it  certain!/  was  an  inviting 
thing  to  be  able  to  secore  a  g»od  night's  sleep  out  of  Ihe  rain  of  Uiat 
night ;  but  the  peculiar  loses  of  Hancock  still  ringing  in  my  ears  llial 
ihese  pontoons  were  lo  be  up  in  time  for  the  bridge  lo  be  laid  by  day- 
light, made  me  think  it  was  better  to  make  every  efforl  first  at  getting 
the  train  up,  before  adopting  the  suggeslion  of  this  pontoon  officer,  so 
I  told  him,  "The  General's  a,  very  peculiar  man.  When  he  orders  a 
thing  done  it  has  lo  be  done,  and  he  lold  me  lo  kill  every  mule  in  your 
train  but  what  I  got  the  wagons  up.  Now.  I'll  have  lo  kill  some  of 
ihem  anyhow  before  I'll  dare  give  up  Ihe  job  of  gelling  the  train  up,'' 
The  officer  replied  in  a  good-natured  tone,  but  I  could  see  by  his  uiim- 
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ner  that  he  sappoeed  I  was  ignorant  about  the  difficolticB  and  oodd 
only  be  oonvinoed  after  an  hoar  or  two  of  finiitlesB  effort  ^  Well/'  said 
he^  "jou  can  oome  in  and  have  the  drink  anyhow,  and  I'll  pat  the  males 
and  driverB  at  joar  8er?ioe ;"  upon  which  we  repaired  to  his  tent  in  the 
woods,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  there,  drawing  forth  an  am- 
balance  keg  containing  whisky,  he  poared  me  oat  a  glass,  and  helped 
himself  also  to  the  commissary  (that  was  oar  term  for  it).  There  a 
new  idea  came  into  mjr  head,  and  I  asked  the  officer  if  he  ooald  spare 
me  that  keg  of  commissary ;  that  with  it  I  was  certain  I  could  get  that 
pontoon-train  up.  He  laoghed  and  said,  **  Yes,*'  that  it  was  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  then  went  oat  on  the  road,  and  calling  together  some  half 
doien  of  th^  men  of  my  own  partionlar  regiment,  who  I  knew  would  haye 
gone  into  the  Confederate  lines  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  yet  who  otherwise 
were  just  the  men  for  such  an  occasion  as  that  night,  I  told  them  that 
the  pontoon-train  had  to  come  up  if  we  had  to  kill  every  mule  and 
carry  the  boats  piecemeal  to  the  river ;  that  I  would  start  with  them  by 
giving  them  a  drink,  and  occasioDal  ones  as  we  progressed.  The  drink 
being  furnished,  this  half  a  dozen  went  to  work  with  their  axes,  and  in 
a  few  moments  saplings  were  cut,  and  in  leas  time  than  it  takes  to  tell, 
numbers  of  them  had  stripped  themselves  stark  naked,  walked  into  the 
flood  of  boiling  waters,  and  shoving  a  number  of  the  saplings  through 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  lifted  the  head  of  this  first  boat  sheer  and 
clean  out  of  the  water,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  six  or  seven 
mule  teams,  doubled  and  trebled,  slid  the  boat  on  its  trucks  (I  say  slid, 
for  the  soil  down  there  was  f»  compound  of  clay  and  sand,  and  in  wet 
weather  came  up  to  the  hub)  n* )  it  reached  the  top  of  the  hilL  There 
a  new  difficulty  presented  itself— it  was  found  impossible  for  the  mules 
to  puU  the  wagons,  and  to  overcome  this  we  cut  off  the  foliage  of  pine 
trees,  and  filled  the  roadway  some  two  feet  thick  with  them,  building 
fires  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  light  our  operations.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  crossing  a  sufficient  number  of  pontoons  to  lay  the  bridge, 
we  started  with  these  along  the  road  leading  to  the  river,  arrived  there 
in  time,  stnd  the  bridge  was  all  laid  by  daylight  in  time  for  the  troops 
to  cross.  We  then  went  back  and  assisted  in  bringing  up  the  balance 
of  the  train;  and  in  person  I  was  passing  with  the  last  wagon  by  Han- 
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cock's  quartets,  nhen  the  Goncral  emerged  from  hie  ambnlance,  and  in 
sharp  lonea  iDquired,  ''Have  thej  got  those  poutoon-tmina  up  jet?" 
and  I  stepped  up  to  him  tuid  auswered,  "  Yea,  General,  the  bridge  was 
luid  by  daylight.  This  is  only  one  of  the  reserve  pontoou-wagona."  In 
M  very  courteous  monaec  he  said,  "  I  Ihank  you,  Captain  -  you  have 
done  agood  night's  work.''  Uis  face  was  all  smiles ;  he  was  very  much 
pleased.  Said  he,  "  Now,  Captain,  take  your  men  and  let  them  have  a 
good  breakfnxt  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  sloop,  and  then  you  follow 
on  with  them  as  quickly  as  possible." 

HANCOCK   AT   FREDERICKSBURG. 

"  We  arrired  at  Falmouth  in  front  of  Fredericksburg  on  ol  about  tlia 
afternoon  of  the  17th  of  November,  1S62.  At  that  lime  Uciieral  Lee 
with  his  army  was  somewhere  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Cutpepjier  Court 
House,  preaumnbly  watching  ail  the  different  roods,  down  Ihro'igh 
which  the  Union  army  miglit  pass.  At  Fredericksburg  there  was  but 
a  home  guard  with  four  pieces  of  ordlleiy. 

On  oar  arrival  nesj  Falmouth,  a  rather  laughable  incident  occurred. 
It  api>eared  that  some  of  Sigel's  cavalry  had  made  a  raid  into  Fredericks- 
burg the  Sunday  before,  and,  to  guard  against  future  operations  of  this 
kind,  the  home  guard  had  procured  these  pieces  of  artillery.  At  the  same 
time  Lee  had  his  scouts  on  our  side  of  the  river,  who,  coming  down  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaiuing  the  movemeata  of  our  army,  on  their  road, 
presented  themeelvca  opposite  Fredericksburg.  The  home  guard  there, 
supposing  them  lo  be  another  lot  of  Sigel's  cavalry,  let  drive  into  theta 
with  the  four  pieces  of  artillery.  They,  in  turn,  supposing  the  Union 
hnxs  had  got  down  before  them,  and  were  occupying  Fredericksburg, 
turacJ  tail  and  ran  down  llie  road  on  which  we  were  advnncinR.  The 
result  was  that  the  wholo  party  ran  into  our  line",  and  were  captured. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  firing,  General  Sumner,  who  at  that 
time  commanded  the  second  corps,  immediately  detailed  a  portion  of 
our  brigade,  in  which  our  re^ment  was  included,  to  net  as  skirmishers ; 
and  upon  the  word  "  forward  "  being  given,  we  cautiously  advanced 
along  the  road  and  Gelds  some  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of  the  rood, 
iiatil  we  came  lo  the  bace  of  the  hills,  the  loie  of  which  overlooked  the 
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low  groand  of  Fredericksburg  opposite.  The  Confederate  artilleiy-iiient 
suppoaing  they  had  driven  off  Sigel's  caTalrj-men»  were  leisorelj  haolii^ 
their  guns  over  the  ploughed  field,  upon  which  the  word  being  oonvejed 
to  our  rear,  the  batiery  of  our  brigade,  commanded  by  Captain  Pettit, 
came  dashing  up  the  hill«  and  before  the  astonished  Confederate  artilleiy- 
men  on  the  other  side  could  scarcely  comprehend  the  situation,  oar  battery 
was  raining  shot  and  shell  down  on  them  ;  and  in  a  few  secoodii  an- 
hitching  their  horses  or  cutting  their  harness,  they  abandoned  these  goog 
and  made  for  cover  behind  the  houses  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Fredericksbuig.  We  made  several  requests  to  be  allowed  to  go  over 
and  secure  these  guns,  but  were  refused  permisnon  on  aocoont  of  the 
pontoons  not  having  arrived. 

For  a  Ibw  days  the  camp  of  our  brigade  was  on  the  Falmouth  bask 
of  the  river.  Scarcely  a  soul  could  be  observed  in  the  town  of  Fredericks- 
buTg  or  on  the  height?  back  of  iL  About  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day, 
I  noticed  lights  firom  camp  fires  on  the  hills  that  skirt  the  southern  back 
of  the  town.  On  the  next  evening  I  noticed  the  range  of  these  fires  ex- 
tended ;  so  on,  night  after  night,  in  regular  succession  illuminatien  of 
their  camp  fires  extended,  until  all  the  hill  tops  that  skirt  the  baek  of 
the  city  round,  were  one  livid  glare,  denoting  that  the  whole  of  Lee's 
army  was  confronting  us. 

In  the  daylight  of  these  days  we  noticed  that  they  soon  began  throw- 
ing up  breast- wwks,  first  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  that  they  occupied, 
which,  being  completed,  they  descended  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill  and 
put  long  lines  of  breast-works  there.  Then  the  same  at  the  base  of  the 
hills;  and  lower  works  were  thrown  up  in  some  places  on  the  bar«  fields 
in  their  front.  Then,  boldly  advancing,  they  commenced  throwing  up 
lines  of  breast-works  on  the  river  margin.  All  the  while  we  stayed  thus 
gazing  at  them  and  wondering  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it ;  and  it  is  a 
positive  fact  that  the  day  before  we  did  cross  the  Rappahannock,  one  of 
their  pickets  cried  across  the  river  in  my  hearing,  "  Yanks,  we  got  our 
breast-worka  all  finished  now,  and  we're  ready  for  you  at  any  time." 
The  whole  proceedings  on  our  part  did  really  look  to  me  as  though  we 
had  really  waited  until  they  could  finish  their  breast-works  before  we 
should  cross.     (I  give  you  this  preface  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksbuig 
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that  an  idea  may  be  bad  of  the  difGcalties  we  were  likely  to,  and  did 
have,  Bimplj  in  the  mere  net  of  crasMiig.) 

The  crofleingoFtbe  Eappahannocfc  prepnralory  lo  tlie  bailie  of  Fred- 
ericksburg WIS  beguD  about  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Becember 
13th.  On  tbe  hills  ou  our  side  artillery  bod  been  coacenirated,  bearing 
upon  the  fool  of  a  rtreel  midway  llie  town  on  Ibc  line  uf  the  river,  and 
although  ibere  were  discbarges  of  ebot  and  shell  by  complete  balteriei 
at  a  time,  and  for  hour's  duration,  jet  not  a  single  boat  could  be  laid. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  officers  on  our  aide  fell  thick  and  fist  as  soon  as 
they  debouched  from  the  gntly  on  our  Hide,  down  which  tbe  roadway  for 
the  pontoon- train  had  been  mode.  The  Confederate  Hharpshooters  on  the 
opposite  bank  behind  the  breast-works  that  1  have  spoken  otae  having 
been  made  apparently  ifecure  against  our  Bitillery,  fired  at  any  Hislanm; 
and  until  four  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon  it  did  look  oil  thongh  it  wasnmotler 
orsheer  ira  possibility  for  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomnc  to  crose  against 
a  mere  handliil  of  Confederate  skirmishers;  undl  finally  maddened, 
some  of  our  troops  in  charge  of  the  pontoon-train  shoved  the  boBt3  into 
the  river,  and,  jumping  in,  boldly  poHhed  acrora,  plying  their  rilles  as 
tJiey  went.  Tlie  landing  of  a  few  of  these  boats  had  more  terror  for  tbe 
enemy  than  the  entire  artillery  of  l^e  Army  of  the  Potomac.  One  Confei- 
crate  skirmiuher  conid  be  seen  springing  up  and  hastily  going  lo  the  rear 
as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, behind  bouses  and  through  the  yar<lfl. 
Then  could  be  seen  sqiiada  scampering  in  a  like  manner  to  the  rear. 

In  the  meantime  the  saccess  of  these  bold  movements  on  oor  part 
being  apparent,  others  of  our  troope  having  charge  of  the  pontoons,  like- 
wise pushed  off  and  crossed  the  river,  and  in  an  Iiour'a  time  from  the 
commcnciiment  of  this  ferrying  across  the  river  we  bad  the  entire  (tont, 
both  np  and  down  the  river,  as  lar  as  the  eye  could  see ;  and  that  ai^er- 
noon  and  night  bridges  were  laid  at  three  diOerent  cromings;  Inrgff 
bodies  of  troops  were  sent  over,  and  oocapied  the  first  and  second  streets 
of  the  town  running  parallel  to  Ibo  river.  Thus  woe  accomplished  the 
crossing  to  Fredericksburg. 

T)ie  following  morning  our  diviaior  (the  First  Division  of  the  Second 
Corp«,  commanded  by  General  Hancock),  crossed  early ;  tbe  major  por. 
lioa  of  OS  were  drami  up  along  a  atreel  fronliag  the  river.      From  bcm 
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a  namber  of  detidls  were  made  up  for  skirmuher^B  daty  np  the  stzeete 
nmning  right  angles  with  the  river.  Other  details  were  made  to  report 
crossing  preparatory  to  the  movement  Considerable  difficalty  was  ex- 
perienoed  in  routing  the  enemy  from  the  houses  fronting  the  streets  run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  the  river,  and  it  was  not  until  that  evening 
that  we  could  see  that  we  had  possession  of  the  entire  town  on  the  bank, 
the  Confederate  skirmishers  retreating  to  their  hills  back  of  the  town. 

The  next  morning,  or  the  second  day  after  ourcroesing,  our  division 
was  moved  up  into  the  main  street,  running  through  the  heart  of  the 
'  town  parallel  with  the  river ;  the  river  in  front  of  Fredericksbuig^  run- 
ning as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  east  and  west  After  some  two  hours  and 
a  half  rest,  the  officers  of  our  division  were  called  to  Oenend  Hancock's 
head-quarters.  There  the  intended  movement  against  the  enemy's  positioo 
was  explained  to  us,  to  wit :  that  the  Second  Division,  I  think  it  was, 
would  go  in  first  on  our  front,  and  get  as  near  the  Confederate  hill  as  possi- 
ble and  then  lie  down,  when  the  First  Division  was  to  go  through  the 
Second  Division,  and  in  turn  get  as  near  the  enemy's  position  as  possible ; 
and  the  Third  Division  was  in  like  manner  to  follow  and  go  through  us. 
The  watchword  was  given  to  us  "  Scott,"  afler  Gkneral  Scott  As  we 
had  considerable  length  of  streets  to  go  through  before  we  reached  the 
fields  back  of  Fredericksburg,  and  that  stretched  some  distance  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  position,  the  line  was  broken  up  into  brigades,  and  these^ 
passing  through  the  different  streets,  turned  right  and  left  on  reaching 
the  rear  of  ^Le  town,  and  so  joined  on  to  one  another.  But  this  move- 
ment of  our  troops  was  not  allowed  to  be  perfected  except  under  a  terri- 
ble fire  from  the  Confederate  artillery,  that  seemed  to  have  cannon  particu- 
larly planted  to  sweep  the  streets  through  which  we  pushed  forward ;  bat 
luckily  for  our  own  particular  brigade  their  range  seemed  to  be  either 
too  high  or  too  low. 

In  forming  line,  the  second  division  having  preceded  us  and  gone  a 
considerable  distance,  we  made  a  rush  forward  over  fences,  around 
brick-kilns,  down  gullies,  through  ditches,  but  though  out  of  breath, 
we  never  stopped  until  we  had  gained  a  rising  ground,  but  within  scarce- 
ly a  hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  which  the  Confederate 
artillery  was  posted.    Here,  my  own  particular  observation,  was  tome 
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hnlfadozenbugcgiingon  the  crest  of  the  hill  immediately  in  front  of  me. 
MyorJerH  to  mj  own  men  were  lo  direct  their  riflea  at  these  gnns,  lo 
keep  down  their  Ore  ko  tliat  thej  would  be  nblo  to  sssiBt  the  coming  up 
of  ilie  Bucoecding  lines  of  our  troops  that  were  to  follow  ua.  This  we 
ke^t  up  for  full/  one  hour.  In  tlie  meaniime,  lome  half  a  doxen  linen 
of  our  troops  caiiie  up  boliind  as,  but  instead  of  going  through  ua,  au- 
cording  to  the  armngenient,  tliej  i  mined  lately  uume  up  the  hill  and 
threw  Ihemaelrca  on  the  ground  behind  ua,  until  their  numbers  became 
no  great  that  there  wan  acompaot  man  of  soldien  behind  our  liiit).  tome 
Iweaty-Gve  or  thirty  feet  in  width,  and  Mretching  right  and  left  ai  far 
B9  the  eye  could  see. 

To  me  the  wooderof  the  ansault  was  that  there  were  no  generals  to  com* 
inand  the  troopa.  This  remark,  though,  would  not  apply  to  Hancock's 
division,  for  we  had  gone  ferthcr  (owacda  the  Confederate  position  than  it 
wu  expected  we  would  be  able  logo.  Havingperformed  all  that  was  aakcd 
of  UB  to  do  and  seeing  that  tlicre  was  likely  to  be  a  movement  of  the 
other  troops,  I  laid  down  on  my  back  and  gazed  on  the  events  takiag 
place  there,  watching  the  swarms  of  wounded  men  staggering,  hopping 
and  limping  to  tiie  rear. 

liVhilo  doing  this  I  noticed  a  commotion  at  tho  head  of  the  streets 
from  which  we  had  emerged,  and  presently  there  dashed  out  into  the 
broad  open  field,  General  Hancock,  on  home  back,  surrounded  by  his 
numerous  staFT,  that  njadehim  a  very  conapicaons  mark  for  aJl  the  artil- 
lery on  the  enemys  hilln,  and,  in  leas  time  than  we  could  count  ten,  you 
could  Bce  the  ground  being  ploughed  by  the  cannon  shot  all  around  the 
road.  Some  idea  may  be  given  ibis  thing:  when,  iiamediatelj  follow- 
ing Guneral  Hancock's  emergence  from  the  heail  of  the  street,  some  of 
ourartillery  advanced  and  attempted  replying  lo  the  cannon  of  the  enemy 
•n  the  hills,  hut  (he  Confederates  havinga  considerable  down  hilt  range, 
forced  llic  artillery  of  ours  lo  leave  after  firing  scarcely  a  round.  Such 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  cuuaed  by  Hancock's  gallantry  that  if 
the  command  "  forward  "  had  then  been  given  to  aJJ  the  troops,  I  have 
not  the  slighleel  idea  but  ttial  all  poEitions  of  the  Confederate  line  on 
hills  In  our  front  capable  of  being  climbed,  would  have  been  taken. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MRS.   SURRATT. 

EVERY  living  American,  North  and  Soutb,  likefl 
to  describe  his  special  sensation  at  the  time  cf 
the  news  of  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincolir, 
at  Washington,  on  the  night  of  April  14th,  186S. 
No  individual  event  ever  created  such  a  shock 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  daily  record 
of  the  death  of  great  men,  of  suicides,  murders, 
shipwrecks,  steamboat  explosions,  and  conflagra- 
tions, hardly  affects  us:  but  the  sudden  killing  of 
the  unpretending  President  of  the  United  States 
affected  mankind  at  the  same  moment  with  a 
matchless  horror.  I  never  met  an  American  who 
could  not  tell  some  story  connected  with  that 
tragedy,  and  some  personal  revelation  of  exactly 
at  what  time  and  place  he  heard  of  it. 

I  heard  of.  it  at  Richmond,  on  Saturday,  the 
15th  of  April,  1865,  where  1  had  been  sent  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  a  few  days  before,  with  letters  to  the 
General  in  command,  directing  me  to  go  with  him 
and  see  the  editors  of  the  city  and  induce  them  to 
re-organize  their  newspapers,  and   to  encourage 
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Ihem  to  support  the  restored  authority  of  the 
UDited  States.  Among  my  traveling  companions 
were  the  present  Sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Samuel  J. 
Randall,  the  Hon.  Emanuel  B.  Hart,  of  New- 
York,  the  late  General  George  M.  Lauman,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  several  others.  After  thia 
news  we  returned  to  Washington  by  the  earliest 
conveyance.  On  Sunday  we  reached  the  na- 
tional capital  to  find  Vice-pre?ident  Andrew 
Johnson,  installed  in  the  presidency,  holding  his 
receptions  at  the  Kirkwood  House,  while  the  dead 
body  of  the  martyr  was  lying  in  the  Presidential 
mansion,  preparatory  to  that  marvellous  funeral, 
extending  through  all  the  states  between  Wash- 
ington, the  national  capital,  and  Springfield,  the 
capital  of  Illinois. 

The  idea,  if  not  the  apprehension  of  assassination 
was  more  or  less  before  the  mind  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, from  the  day  of  his  election,  November,  1860, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the  14th  of  April,  186-5. 
He  did  not  seem  to  fear  death,  but  there  was  so  much 
written  against  him,  and  so  much  said  to  do  him  in- 
jury, and  there  was  such  an  ingenuity  of  invention 
among  those  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  like  him, 
that  even  a  calmer  philosopher  than  himself  would 
Imve  been  forced  to  pay  some  attention  to  a  con- 
mderation  that  was  more  or  less  forced  before  his 
own  and  present  in  other  minds.  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  from  the  time  he  left  Illinois  on 
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the  way  to  Washington,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1860,  to  his  arrival  at  the  National  Capitol,  the 
ghost  of  murder  seemed  to  track  his  steps,  and  yet 
travelling  with  this  ghost  was  the  angel  of  forgive- 
ness, as  if  sent  as  his  holy  sentinel. 

At  Indianapolis,  he  said  *^  The  question  is,  shall 
the  Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of  this  country  be 
preserved  to  the  latest  generation?"  In  the  Indi- 
anapolis State  House,  he  said,  at  the  same  time, 
"  What  mysterious  right  to  play  tjnrant  is  conferred 
ona  districtof  country  byits  people  by  merely  calling 
it  a  State?"  At  Cincinnati,  ^*We  mean  to  treat 
you  as  nearly  as  we  possibly  can  as  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Madison  treated  you."  At  Co- 
lumbus, "It  is  a  consoling  circumstance  that  when 
we  look  out  there  is  really  nothing  that  hurts  any- 
body." At  Steuben ville,  "If  I  adopt  a  wrong 
policy,  the  opportunity  for  condemnation  will  occur 
in  four  years  time."  At  Pittsburg,  "As  a  rule,  I 
think  it  better  that  Congress  should  originate,  as 
well  as  perfect,  its  measures,  without  external 
bias."  At  Buffalo,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  "to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
present,  or,  as  I  should  say,  the  threatened 
difficulties. 

At  Albany,  "  When  the  time  comes  I  shall  speak 
for  the  good,  both  of  the  North  and  South  of  this 
country,  for  the  good  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  for  all  sections  of  the  country."  At  New 
York,  "  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the 
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I -work."     At  PhUadelplua  lie  made  the  declaration 
■which  seemed  to  presage  his  aasanslnation:  "Tills 
is  the  sentimeut  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  gave  liberty,  not  aloue  to  the 
^_  people  of  this  country,  but  I  hope  to  the  world  for 
^H  all    future    time,  and   if  this  country  cannot  ha 
^vBBved    without  giving  up  that  principle — I   was 
I        about  to  say — I  would  rather  he   assassinated  on 
the  spot  than  surrender  it."     And  on  the  very  day 
before  he  was  assassinated  this  was  his  language, 

» after  having  received  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Bichmond:  "Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  ne- 
cessary to  restore  the  proper  practical  relations 
between  the  Southern  states  and  the  nation,  and 
each  forever  after  innocently  indulging  in  his  own 
opinion,  whether  in  doing  the  acts  he  brought  the 
states  from  without  into  the  Union,  or  only  gave 

•them  proper  assistance,  they  never  having  been 
mit  of  it." 
President  Johnson,   full  of  honesfc  grief  for  a 
death  which  opened  his  way  to  four  years  of  dis- 
turbed executive  power,  was   also  full   of  anger, 
and  if  you  will  turn  to  his  speeches,  particularly 
that  to  the  Indiana  Delegation,  you  will  see  how 
sweeping  this  anger  was,  and  how  indiscriminate 
his  charges  against  the  people  of  the  South,  who 
mourned  the  loss  of  Lincoln  as  if  he  had  been  one 
I       of  themselves,  as  indeed  he  was  their  best  friend, 
^LThe  story  of  the  capture  of  Booth  need  not  he 
^Btepeated,  nor  the  fate  of  his  confederates,  nor  the 
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attempt  to  kill  Secretary  Seward,    What  concerns 
General  Hancock  is  the   fact   that  when   Mrs. 
Surratt,   convicted    for    being   accessory    ta  the 
great  crime,  was  executed,  the  General  had  been 
recalled  from  Winchester,  where,  as  I  have  said, 
he  was  stationed  with  his  great  corps,  waiting  fo 
carry  forward  certain  decisive  operations  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  catastrophe  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  officer  who  had  immediate  charge  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  was  General  John  F.  Hartranft,  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   The  Secretary  of  War,   Mr.  Stanton, 
who,    like   the    President,    trM   greatly  excited 
against  the  authors  of  the  assassination,  atd  in 
accordance  with    the  prevaiGng'  pill^lic  opinion, 
demanded   their  condign   punishment.     In   most 
all  political  excitements,  as  our  own  experience 
has  shown,  a  soldier  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
carry  out  unpleasant  orders  from  Ms  civil  superiors. 
General  Grant  himself  has  had  more  than  one  of 
these  dilemmas  to  meet,  and  when  General  Han- 
cock was  placed  in  command  of  the  Washington 
Department,  ho  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
unreasoning  phrenzy*    No  one  Was  more  i^esoiute, 
more  obdurate  and  unapproachable,  than  President 
Johnson  himself  as  his  order  directing^he  execution 
of  Mrs.  Surratt  will  show.     General  Hancock  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  great  repugnance  at 
the   unpleasant  duty  forced   upon   him.     Hence 
when    Judge    Clampitt,   now    of   Chicago,    Mrs. 
Surratt's  leading  counsel  iri  1865,  vi^ted  Wash- 
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ington  Boine  weeks  ago,  and  stated  tlie  following, 
which  was  printed  in  Don  Piatt's  Washington 
Capital,  he  simply  reveals  what  is  equally  well 
known  to  myself: 

IlaDCOck,"  ranlinued  Judge  ClompUt,  "had  oo  more  to  do  wilh 

these  deluils  or  matKra  than  yoii  had.    WliCD  Judge  WylJe,  vtLh  « 

Bomnn  niajesl^  of  cliaractcr,  ioaucd,  alraost  at  the  peril  of  h'w  life,  liie 

of  Ao6en«  eorpui  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Surrail,  PrGaident  Johnaoo  and 

Becrelar/  Stanlon  decided  to  HUBpeml  the  writ,  and  Uie  eseculioo  fol- 

We  bad  hopen  lo  Lhe  lost  of  a  reprieve  sod  a  pudon  for  Mrs.  Bnt^ 
rait,  and  I  waited  at  the  araenal,  hoping  against  hope.  General  Han- 
cock rododoBii,  and  upproachiog  iiim,  I  B*ke<i,  'Are  there  any  hopes?" 
lioolc  his  head  slowly  and  uioumfully,  and,  iritk  a  Bort  of  gaRping 
Calch  in  hiaspcech,  said:  ' I  am  afraid  not.    So;  (here  is  noL' 

"He  then  walked  olF  a  bil — he  had  dumoimUtd — and  fiave  toma 
orders  to  liia  orderliea,  and  walked  about  ibr  a  moment  or  two.  Re- 
turning, he  fluid  (o  me: 

'"I  have  bceo  in  many  a  battle,  and  have  seen  death  and  mixed  with 

in  diaiuter  and  in  victory,     Tve  bei^a   in   a  living  hell  of  fire,  and 

■hell,  and  grupe-ahot;   and, I   I'd   sooner  be   there  ten  thousand 

s  over  lliun  to  give  the  order  liiia  day  for  the  execution  of  thlt  poor 
woman.     But  I  nni  a  soldier,  sworn  to  obey,  and  obey  I  miut." 

"This  is  tho  true  and  genuine  history  of  all  lliut  Hancock  had  iu 
oominua  with  the  af&ir.  He  was  commanding,  and  aa  commander  and 
;rvator  of  tlie  National  Capital,  was  compcUontly  obeillcnt  lo  the 
ordora  of  the  Court,  which  sentence  Lhii  connpiralors  and  [be  so-called 
coniipirator  to  death.  He  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  aod  coiitd  huve 
no  action  save  aa  the  agent  to  see  that  iho  lotter  of  the  law  was  carried 
onl  in  an  order  of  alphabetic  certainly." 

The  attempt  to  make  General  Hancock  rcspon- 
wble  for  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  is  as  infe- 
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mous  as  the  effort  to  make  the  Southern  people 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It 
is  worse  than  to  condemn  the  officer  who  obeyed 
General  Washington's  order  and  officiated  at  the 
death  of  Andre.  Apart  from  all  questions  of 
guilt  in  either  case,  the  really  innocent  parties 
were,  of  course,  those  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  punished  offence.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Surrat, 
Hancock  obeyed  his  Chief,  the  president  ;  in  the 
case  of  Lincoln,  the  murderer  was  an  infuriated 
lunatic ;  in  the  case  of  Andre,  the  officer  present  at 
his  execution  obeyed  George  Washington. 

The  attempt  to  make  General  Hancock  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Surratt  is  so  vile 
that  even  the  Republican  papers,  reckless  as  to  all 
other  things,  recoil  from  it  as  from  a  leprosy. 
Her  death  was  the  decree  of  a  party  furore^ 
almost  a  delirium  at  the  time.  The  multitude 
wanted  a  sacrifice,  a  victim,  a  Paschal  lamb.  The 
loss  of  Lincoln  made  the  North  mad  and  stunned 
the  South.  It  was  not  an  act  of  decreed  revenge. 
The  man  shot  was  shot  by  a  maniac  even  as  that 
man  pleaded  that  that  maniac  might  be  restored 
to  reason.  And  many  of  the  partisans  who  really 
made  the  frenzy  under  which  Mrs.  Surratt  died 
realize  their  mistake,  and,  like  all  such  natures, 
they  now  reverse  a  sense  of  justice,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  to  coolly  try  to  fix  the  crime,  as  they 
confess  it,  upon  an  innocent  man !  This,  to  use 
a  profane  illustration,  is  like  Pontius  Pilate  blaming 
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the  most  innocent  of  the  apostles  for  the  cruci- 
fixion ! 

A  few  more  facta  will  serve  to  expose  and  blast 
this  monstrous  wrong 

Mr.  John  W.  Clampitt,  Mrs.  Surratt's  attorney, 
offers,  in  further  vindication  of  General  Hancock, 
a  paper  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  the 
28th  of  July,  18S0.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
clusive. 

It  ia  tnie  that  the  order  of  the  Preaideul  direcliDg  the  execution  of 
iLe  condemned  parties  wan  Irannmilted  ibrough  the  commandant  of 
llie  toililftry  post  la  Major  General  Ilurtronft,  who  hod  been  designated 
bjr  ilio  President  in  executive  order,  dated  Ma;  1,  1SC5,  (m  above 
quoted),  UB  aspecial  provost  mantljal  for  the  purpofics  of  said  trial  and 
■UcndancG  npna  said  commiaston  and  llie  execution  of  its  mandates.  It 
could  not  have  been  olherwiiie  in  feature  end  form,  from  the  ver;  nature 
of  the  military  oi^oniiation  of  the  government  and  its  regutatlotia  and 
rules  of  procedure.  General  Hancock  was  in  commnnd  of  a  geogniplii- 
cal  military  divkion,  compriaing  sovend  Blatea,  of  wbich  Washington 
Ctj,  where  tiifl  headquartera  liad  been  located  bj  Ihe  Pretudcnl'a  order, 
VUB  a  part  at  the  lime  Mre.  Surratl  was  aentencetl  to  death.  Being 
dlief  in  commaud  of  that  millUirf  diviaion  the  order  of  the  PrcaidcDt, 
through  the  War  Department,  had  inevitably  to  paaa  through  liim  for 
tronsniiaaion  to  the  officer  specially  designated  b;  the  some  authority 
( Ex.  Order,  May  I.  18B5,)  to  execute  the  maudales  of  the  commisaion 
ibal  coadciDDcd  Mm.  Burralt  to  death. 

It  is  *  ootablo  fact  Uiat  Brevet  Major  General  HMtmnft,  and  not 
Major  tienerol  Hancock,  gave  the  verbal  order  of  execution,  aAer  first 
reading,  while  alanding  on  the  platform  beside  llie  prisonern,  iho  finding 
of  the  military  comminiDn  and  the  President's  order  of  approval. 

■tilt:   RESPONaCDILITY. 


n  eye-witness  to  tiie  execution,  and  amett  tlieae  taOe  as  beyond 
idiction.     In  thia  General   Harlranfl  performed  bis  duly  aa  the 
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subordinate  officer  of  Uie  Presidenty  from  whom  he  had  derived  the 
powers  as  special  prorost  marshoL  The  functions  of  Greneral  Hancock 
were  purely  ministerial  as  the  "  commandant  of  the  military  post,"  &c^ 
and  not  judicial,  and  he  took  no  part  in  the  execution.  The  act,  which 
was  performed  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  President,  was  not 
Hancock's  act,  but  the  act  of  his  superior,  having  power  to  command. 
The  President's  order  for  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Surratt  was  not  the 
order  of  Hanoi  >ck,  but  was  the  President's  order,  and  was  made  gn  the 
responsibilitj  of  the  President.  The  responsibilitj  of  that  oid»  rested 
with  Andrew  Johnson  and  his  ill-advisen,  and  Andrew  Johnson  is  in 
his  grave. 

CILAItGSB  DENIED. 

As  the  counsel  of  Mrs.  Sarratt  I  can  testify  to  mj  own  knowledge 
that  he  was  deeply  moved  in  her  behalf  and  distressed  on  her  account. 
As  to  the  point  whether  on  the  morning  of  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt he  refused  her  the  privilege  of  having  the  spiritual  consolaticm  of 
her  religion  by  denying  her  the  assistance  of  a  priest ;  this  charge  I 
know  to  be  untrue,  and  it  is  efiectually  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Walter,  her  spiritual  adviser,  which  nas  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. This  testimony  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Father 
AValter  to  General  Hancock,  dated  Wdsnington,  November  14,  1879, 
which  has  been  publifihed,  in  which  he  completely  refutes  the  charge. 
I  quote  a  portion  of  his  letter  as  follows,  to-wit : — 

'  1  am  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this  maliciou5«  cport.  I  have  always 
believed  you  to  be  too  mucli  of  a  Christian  and  ijentleman  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  you  would  interfere  with  any  one's  religious  feelings, 
much  less  in  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  lady  for  whom  you  showed 
much  sympathy.  Duty  which  I  owe  to  truth,  and  strict  justice  to  you, 
compel  me  to  deny  those  false  charges  and  exonerate  you   from  all 

blame.' 

In  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  explicit  statement  «f  Rev.  J.  A. 
Walter,  I  can  add»my  own  testimony  establishing  the  fact  of  the  pres- 
ence of  her  spiritual  advisers;  as  on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  and 
just  previous  to  that  terrible  event,  when  I  came  to  bid  her**Good-by," 
and  pressed  her  hand  in  parting,  it  was  in  the  presence  of  Fathers 
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Wkltw  ud  Wige^  irhou  holj  aereiutj  aeemed  to  Gil  her  cell  with  ■ 
liMTenlj  ligbt. 

TBK  RAJIBAS  CORPUS. 
Aa  to  the  charge  th&t  Oeoeral  Hancock  refiued  to  obej  the  writ  of 
hsbeu  corpQB,  Bued  oat  hj  me  as  tlie  counset  of  Mrs.  Sumtt  before 
Judge  Wylie,  I  know  this  to  be  wholly  groundiesg.  The  records  of  the 
Ooort  show  that  on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  upon  proper  applica- 
tion, at  the  earlj  hour  of  two  o'clock,  Judge  Wylie  with  chsr«cterutia 
fimneflB  iBaued  tlie  writ  of  habena  corpuH,  ordering  the  commandant  of 
the  military  district  in  which  she  woa  confined  to  produce  the  bodj  of 
lire.  Surratt  in  his  court  at  ten  o'clock  (the  hour  of  execution  having 
been  namedin  the  order  as  between  ten  A.  M.  and  two  o'clock,  P.H.  of 
tiie  lame  daj).  Thin  writ  -stuA  by  me  handed  lo  the  Marabal  of  the 
Dietrict  of  Columbia,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning.  It  ia  a  fact 
•Dstained  by  the  records  of  the  court,  that  General  Hancock  appeared 
ill  obedience  to  thai  HummoDs  before  His  Honor  Judge  Wjlic,  awom- 
pouied  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statee,  who,  u  the  repre- 
■entatiTe  of  the  President,  preiiented  to  Jndge  Wylie  the  following 
ntam,  which  won  en  executive  order  auspendiug  the  writ  of  lubeaa 
eorpuB,  lo  wit: — 

EKBCirrrvE  Office,  July  7, 18fi5 — II  o'clock,  a.  m. 
To  M^jor  General  W.  S.  Hancock,  Commanding,  Ac. : — 

I,  Andrew  Johnson,  Presidenl  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare 
that  the  writ  of  habesa  corpus  has  been  heretofore  sospeoded  in  such 
casea  aa  this,  and  I  do  hereby  especially  suspend  this  writ,  and  direct 
that  you  proceed  to  o<epuie  the  order  heretofore  given  upon  the  judg- 
meot  of  the  military  commission,  and  you  will  give  lliis  order  in 
to  thU  wriL  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

Prcsidenl- 

It  fa  thns  seen  how  &lEe  is  the  charge  that  General  Hancock  refused 
to  obey  the  writ  iseued  by  Jndge  Wylie.  The  very  reverie  is  the  troth. 
Not  only  did  he  obey  the  writ  so  far  w  he  wu  pertoitted  lo  do  lo,  thni 
Mtbordinating  the  military  to  the  civil  power  of  the  government,  bateo 
prompt  and  clear  wu  the  performaiice  of  his  duty  In  the  e 
the  Court  that  Judge  Wylie  complimented  him  on  bis  raady  ob«di«DM 
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to  the  civil  authority,  and  discharged  him  from  the  procese  became  of 
hifl  own  inabilitj  to  enibroe  the  order  of  the  GourL    Judge  Wylie  ac- 
quiesced in  the  saspennon  of  his  writ  hj  the  President  and  declined  to 
go    anj  further.    General    Hancock's  appearance  before  the  Judge 
showed  his  respect  for  the  ciyil  process  of  the  Coort^  and  it  became  his 
datj  to  present  to  the  Judge  the  order  of  the  President  sospending  the 
writ  and  to  know  whether  he  would  submit  to  or  r^ect  the  snspenaioo 
of  the  writ    If  Judge  Wjlie  had  said  that  lie  would  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  yaliditj  of  the  order  suspending  the  writ  when  Mrs.  Soriatt 
was  brought  before  him  and  directed  her  to  be  brought  into  coart.  Gen- 
eral Hancock  would  doubtless  have  produced  the  bodj.  But  the  Jndge^ 
complimenting  the  General  for  his  respect  for  the  civil  authority,  dis- 
missed his  proceedings  here.      There  was  not  the  slightest  show  of  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  General  Hancock  to  resist  the  dyii  process  of 
the  Court.    The  charge,  therefore,  that  he  refused  to  obey  the  writ  is 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth.     No  one  can  at  this  time  re- 
alize the  extent  of  the  popular  frenzy  and  clamor  for  the  execution  o( 
the  parties  condemned  ;  and  Judge  Wylie  showed  great  judicial  int^- 
rity  in  awarding  the  writ  at  all  under  the  circumstances.      Had  the 
order  of  the  Ck)urt  extended  further,  and  Judge  Wylie  insisted  upon 
the  production  before  him  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Surratt  notwithstandiDg 
the  order  of  the  President,  General  Hancock  might  then  have  been 
chargeable  with  disobeying  the  process  had  he  refused ;  but  no  such 
further  order  was  made  and  General  Hancock  was  dismissed  by  the 
Court  from  the  process.    What  else  could  he  have  done?      While  he 
acted  under  the  orders  of  the  President  he  submitted  to  and  showed  dne 
respect  for  the  judicial  authority. 

THE  APPLICATION  FOR  PARDON. 

The  question  asked  in  newspaper  discussions,  Why  G^eral  Hancock 
was  present  at  the  Arsenal  on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  is  easilj 
answered.  The  application  for  a  pardon  for  Mrs.  Surratt  was  expected 
to  be  renewed  that  morning,  and  that  on  his  own  suggestion,  and  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  be  at  a  convenient  place  to  afibrd  his  aid  in  case  of 
a  pardon.  I  was  myself  on  the  ground  and  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  occurred  at  that  time,  and  I  know  the  fact  that  General  Hancock 
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Rflbrded  (o  ttra.  Surnilt  every  kindness  ia  his  pover,  and  wan  nnxinus 
Iliat  Bhe  should  be  Hpored  hj  a  pHrdon,  and  lie  hoped  for  il  up  to  the 
very  last.  And  irhen  Mus  Annu  Suimtt  called  upon  him  M  his  hotel 
wly  on  the  morning  of  the  eieculion,  and  naked  him  what  she  could 
o  to  nave  tlie  life  of  her  mother,  he  replied,  "that  there  irae  but 
oe  thing  remaining  for  her  to  do,  and  thai  whb  to  go  to  the  Preddanl, 
'Uirow  heraelf  on  harkneee  before  him  and  beg  forthc  life  of  her  mother." 
e  did  not  ask  General  Hancock  to  accompany  her  to  the  Preudenl, 
r  couid  it  hnva  been  expected,  as  that  would  be  improper  in  him. 
And  it  was  unnecesnarT,  as  her  protector,  Mr.  Broph;.  was  with  her. 
It  has  been  staled  that  Miss  Surmtt  thought  his  manner  cold.  His  lan- 
guage lo  her  certainly  should  convej  anv  other  idea.  He  was  M  that 
!nt  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  writ  of 
liabeas  corpus  which  hod  beenserved  uponhim  and  suspended  by  the 
President,  and  he  hod  but  tittle  time  to  make  answer  and  return  the 
.  To  this  fact  mar  be  ascribed  his  serious  manner,  taken  for  colii- 
The  facts  show  that  so  deeply  was  General  Hancock  moved  in 
natter  that  his  fecliogs  led  him  to  believe  it  possible  for  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  relent  at  the  last  moment ;  and  should  the  President  so  act,  that 
Ae  reprierc  might  not  arrive  too  late,  but  be  liomp  swiftly  on  iU  mit- 
■ion  of  mercy.  General  Hancock  had  couriers  Hlalioned  at  points  from 
tile  White  House  to  the  Arsenal,  in  order  that  if  a  pardon  or  respite 
■faonld  be  issued  by  the  President  at  the  Inst  moment  it  should  reach  ila 
itination  promptly  and  before  the  execution.  This  is  the  evidence  of 
General  W.  G.  Mitchell,  chief  of  General  Hancock's  staff!  This  evi- 
.^ence  is  corroborated  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  John  P.  Brophy, 
at  St.  Louis  College,  New  York,  and  at  thai  time  a  resident  of 
Washington  City.  Mr.  Biophy  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  after  the 
impriwmment  of  the  mother  he  befriended  the  daughter  Anna.  On 
the  momiag  of  (lie  execution  he  met  her  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  President,  whither  she  had  gone  nt  thesnggeMioD 
of  General  ITaneock  (o  beg  the  life  of  her  mother.  Mr.  Brophy,  who 
did  all  in  his  power  to  befriend  the  hapless  girl  and  aid  Ihe  mother  in 
her  gorrowful  condition,  and  who  is  a  gentleman  of  high  char- 
acter, testifies,  under  oatbfM  to  the  hamaoity  displayed   by  General 
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Hanoodc  toward  the  unfortunate  mother  and  daughter  on  the  morning 
of  the  execution.    The  following  are  extracts  from  his  swcHm  ahitemfnt : 

"  On  our  waj  from  the  White  House  to  the  Arsenal  I  notioed  moont- 
ed  soldiers  at  intervals  along  the  route.*'  These  were  the  ooorien  sU- 
tioned  bj  order  of  (reneral  Hancock  to  convej  to  him  anj  notice  of 
reprieve  from  the  President.  At  the  Arsenal  gate,  he  aocomptnied 
Anna  Surratt  to  bid  her  mother  &rewell,  met  Cjeneral  Hancock,  who 
spoke  to  Anna,  and,  in  a  voice  of  subdued  sadness  told  her  that  he 
feared  there  was  no  hope  of  Executive  clemency.  He  informed  Mr. 
Brophj  that  he  had,  however,  stationed  mounted  men  all  along  the  line 
to  the  White  House,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  tidings  should  the 
President  at  the  last  moment  relent  and  grant  a  reprieve  for  Mia 
Surratt.  He  also  stated  to  Mr.  Brophj  that,  should  a  reprieve  be  grant- 
ed hj  the  President,  it  might  be  directed  to  him  as  Commandant  of  the 
Department,  and  he  would  be  at  the  Arsenal  till  the  last  moment  to 
give  effect  to  the  same  should  it  arrive. 

Mr.  Brophj  further  states  that  he  is  "  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
&<M  his  testimony  to  other  in  vindication  of  one  who  has  been  most  an- 
jn.stly  assailed  for  alleged  misconduct  of  which  no  brave  man  ooald 
possibly  be  guilty.  That  he  is  not  a  politician,  but  loves  justice  and 
feels  that  he  has  done  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  as  knightly  a  warrior 
3A  ever  '  saluted  with  his  spotless  sword  the  sacred  majesty  of  the  law/'* 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  believe  I  have  covered  all  the  points  of  your 
inquiry  in  as  brief  and  candid  a  manner  as  the  importance  and  gravity 
of  the  subject  demanded. 

GENERAL   HANCOCK  NOT  RESPONSIBLE. 

There  are  many  facts  connected  with  the  trial  and  execution  which  I 
have  omitted  as  not  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  fully  established — that  General  Hancock  was  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible for  the  organization  of  the  military  commission  that  condemned 
Mrs.  Surratt  to  death ;  that  her  trial  and  execution  rested  entirely  on 
the  will  and  determination  of  the  President  and  his  constitutional  advi- 
sers, and  that  General  Hancock  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  £he  same 
had  no  discreticm  or  responsibility  whatsoever,  nor  could  he,  from  his 
official  position,  have  influenced  or  controlled  them  in  the  slightest  do- 
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gTw.  He  neTEf  attended  tlie  gesaioos  of  thecommiHioD,  but  was  busily 
eogaged  in  tbe  divcraified  nod  extendi  re  cares  of  tlie  militar;  cammaQd 
which  required  his  entire  time  and  attention.  Aa  I  attended  the  com- 
uiiHslaii  every  day  of  the  trial  I  know  that  he  wag  never  f^fa  about  the 
rooma  of  the  comminaioo.  General  Hartranft  attended  un  the  commis' 
sioa  daily,  and  this  be  did  as  iip«cm!  provost  miimJial,  so  as  to  be  under 
the  imniediale  direction  of  tlie  Prnddcnt  and  Secretary  of  War,  instead 
of  the  militBrj  cdiumandant  of  the  post. 


m  In  conclusion  permit  a  single  reflection.  The  IrlaJ  a 
-  ipoken  of  were  demanded  at  tbe  lime  by  the  whole  Republican  party. 
The  intensiiy  of  the  public  feeling  and  the  icfuriitted  demand  for  tbe 
eiecution  of  the  condemned  parties  cannot  now  be  realized,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Secretnry  StanloQ  and  Judge  Advocate  General  Holt. 
wbo  had  the  entire  control  of  the  matter,  were  acting  under  tbe  dictalts 
of  that  political  party  and  simpty  carrying  out  its  Imperative  demand-. 
How  humiliating  to  the  inlellect  of  the  country  the  reflection  that  tbe 
same  politics!  party  that  had  tbe  entire  resjkonsibility  for  the  atrocii'iii 
mnrder  of  that  innocent  woman  should  now,  for  mere  political  efli'ct, 
sllempi  falsely  and  most  wront^fully  to  injure  a  brave  soldier,  who  »o 
often  perilled  hij  life  to  save  the  Union,  by  charging  upon  him  ml'con* 
duct  for  having  in  some  way  pnrticipate<i  in  lliut  act  which  that  wliole 
demanded  and  approved  at  ibc  tluie ! 

Respectfully  yours, 
Soas  W.  Ci^unrr. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 

THE  nomination  of  Gen.  Hancock  at  the  Giiicin- 
nati  Convention  on  the  23d  of  June,  1880,  was 
spontaneous,  if  not  unexpected.  It  was  in  no  one 
sense  the  result  of  organization.  It  had  no  estab- 
lished bureau,  literary  or  financial.  It  came  from 
two  States,  widely  separated,  from  Vermont  in  the 
far  East,  and  South  Carolina  in  the  far  South.  It 
is  therefore  the  double  harbinger  of  Union.  It  is 
the  union  of  sentiment  and  sections.  It  is  the 
union  of  Federal  and  Confederate,  of  the  veteran 
that  fought  for  and  the  veteran  that  fought  against 
the  old  flag.  It  is  the  union  of  an  ultra-Republican 
with  an  ultra-Democratic  community. 

Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1830,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  reply  to  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina,  used  these  celebrated  words,  which  apply 
with  singular  fidelity  to  the  two  commonwealths 
that  started  for  Hancock.     Paraphrase  this  splen- 
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did  passage,  substitute  Vennont  for  Maeeachusetta, 
and  see  how  apposite  they  are  to-day : 

"Sir,  let  me  recur  lo  pleasant  leoolIeclioDB.  Let  me  indulge  in 
relieHhing  remembrancee  of  tbe  pa»t  Let  me  remiud  jon  that  in  earlf 
ttmai  no  alateecherUbed  greater  harmonj,  both  of  principle  and  feeling, 
than  Vermont  and  Soutb  Carolina.  Would  lo  God  Ibat  harmony  might 
Again  return  I  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  Revolutioo; 
hand  in  hand  they  stood  around  the  adminiatration  of  Washington,  and 
felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them  for  E^upport.  The  bones  of  their 
sons  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence  now  lie  mingled  with 
the  soil  of  eveij  State  from  New  England  lo  (ieorgia,  and  there  they 

DOUGHERTT's  great  speech  nominating  HANCOCK. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1880,  Daniel  Dougherty 
of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  a  place  in  the  Conven- 
tion had  been  asaigned  by  Mr.  Spear,  delegate  from 
one  of  the  Pennsylvania  counties,  made  the  speech 
nominating  General  Hancock,  with  which  his 
name  will  always  be  associated.  Never  was  the 
Democratic  party  more  fully  represcnti'd  by  its 
ablest  and  strongest  men  than  in  tlie  National 
Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  June,  1880,  The 
President  of  that  great  deliberation,  John  W. 
Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  son  of  the  well-known 
Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  for  six  yeara 
Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
afterwards  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
recalled  the  dignity  and  force  of  hia  historic  father, 
and  the  other  men  from  the  different  States  were 
all  chosen  with  an  eye  alike  to  individual  strength 
and  national  success. 
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The  appearance  of  Mr.  Dougherty  in  a  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  the  first  time  in  more 
than  twenty  years,  revived  to  the  hundreds  who 
had  known  him  in  past  days,  the  young,  impas- 
sioned and  irresistible  orator,  who  in  1856  electri- 
fied Pennsylvania  by  his  fi^esh  and  captivating 
eloquence  in  favor  of  James  Buchanan,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  Here  he  renewed 
the  friendships  of  other  days,  and  without  apolo- 
gizing for  his  patriotic  course  during  the  civil 
war,  met  them  like  brethren,  and  they  met 
him  with  something  more  than  admiration  in 
the  warm  afiection  springing  from  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  intellectual  superiority.  Like 
many  others  in  this  convention,  Dougherty  had 
voted  for  Lincoln  and  for  Grant,  and  he  represents 
as  he  did  when  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Democratic  party  in  1858,  a  vast  constituency. 

He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  lived  there 
fifty-three  years.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
most  of  the  contemporaneous  statesmen  of  his 
time,  and,  apart  from  his  eloquence  as  a  popular 
orator,  his  wit,  his  patriotism  and  personal  indepen- 
dence, made  him  a  favorite  in  all  circles.  He  has 
grown  into  a  profitable  practice  at  his  profession 
of  the  law,  and  is  one  of  the  most  honored  men 
in  our  country.  Indeed,  I  know  no  more  spot- 
less and  exemplary  citizen.  Certainly  there  never 
was  one  whose  public  acts  were  less  controlled  by 
private  considerations.     His  sole  ambition  in  pub- 
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lie  life  haa  been  to  sacrifice  everything  like  party 
to  the  preservation  of  the  American  Union,  and  to 
that  end  he  has  labored  with  ceaselesfl  energy. 
It  was  that  which  induced  hira  to  join  the  friends 
of  Judge  Douglas  in  1860;  it  was  that  which 
made  him  support  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1864,  that 
which  led  him  to  support  Grant  in  1868,  and  again 
in  1872.  No  effort  was  too  great,  no  Bacrifice  too 
costly,  if  by  that  lie  could  serve  his  country ;  and 
like  thousands  more  he  does  not  consign  the  whole 
Democratic  party  to  ignominy  because  of  the 
war,  thus  following  the  illustrious  examples  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Charles  Sumner  j  thus,  while 
loving  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  with  all  his 
natural  fervor,  he  was  among  the  first  to  urge  the 
return  and  the  forgiveness  of  the  Confederates.  Nor 
did  he  accept  the  republicans  as  the  infallible  physi- 
cians to  cure  the  nation's  ills.  He  had  known  too 
many  of  the  true-hearted  men  of  the  South  in  bet- 
ter days  to  place  them  forever  out  of  the  pale  of  his 
sympathy,  and  he  was  too  familiar  with  thousands 
of  the  so-called  Northern  leaders  not  to  feel  that 
many  of  them  used  the  opportunities  of  civil  war  to 
enrich  themselves  and  to  punish  men  who  did  nut 
praise  their  companions.  Time  only  served  to  add 
to  his  sympathies  for  the  misguided  men  of  the 
South  and  to  increase  his  distrust  of  most  of  the 
reckless  Republican  partisans  of  the  North.  No 
^dependent  voter  accustomed  to  the  sad  experi- 
jice  of   the  Hepublican    party    in  Pennsylvania 
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within  the  last  ten  years,  can  fail  to  realize  the 
justice  of  this  view  of  Dougherty's  character,  and  to 
make  it  the  pattern  of  his  own. 

He  had  seen  the  corruption  in  State  Legislatures, 
the  terrorism  in  our  great  cities  under  which  the 
worst  men  were  put  in  office  and  the  best  kept  in 
private  positions,  the  elections  turned  into  open 
frauds,  and  the  public  press  forced  to  support  no- 
minations and  measures  which  the  editors  detested, 
but  were  driven  to  sustain  under  pain  of  poverty 
and  ostracism.  Naturally  he  turned  for  relief  to 
his  old  party,  the  party  he  had  known  and  loved 
before  the  war.  General  Hancock  was  his  friend, 
had  fought  for  his  country,  was  acceptable  to  the 
South,  was  a  native  son  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
the  man  of  all  others  to  begin  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

Mr.  Dougherty,  inspired  by  this  leading  purpose 
of  his  life,  went  to  Cincinnati  in  1880,  as  he  had 
gone  to  Cincinnati  in  1856,  to  help  a  candidate 
who,  besides  being  his  own  neighbor,  was,  as  he 
believed,  the  very  best  instrument  to  promote 
peace  among  all  the  people  North  and  South. 
James  Buchanan  disappointed  Dougherty  and  a 
vast  community  of  Democrats  of  the  same  patriotic 
school  twenty-four  years  before.  Winfield  S.  Han- 
cock comes  now  with  an  unblemished  character, 
national  views,  an  incomparable  battle  record, 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  to  bring  the  people  of  all 
parties  and  classes  in  our  happy  Union  together 
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once  more.  These  were  the  motives  which  inspired 
Dougherty's  oration  at  Cincinnati  on  the  23d  of 
June. 

I  quote  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  Alexander  K. 

^_  McClure,  in  the  "  Philadelphia  Times,"  of  the  24th 

^■of  that  month : 

^m   Ti 
HeUq 


gnnce 


Tlie  gmad  occauon  of  ihe  dsj  vas  when  DoDgherlj  lurpassed  him- 
ipelf  in  all  the  aUribni™  of  a  populor  orator  in  preeenting  General 
iHancoclc.  lie  received  a  royal  welcome  wlien  He  took  the  speaker's 
llatfonn,  and  he  bore  hiin.self  toonl  gracefully  during  the  ordeal.  A 
silence  followed,  and  then  Doughertys  voice  rang  throughoul  the 
hall  clear  aa  Die  notes  of  a  silver  bell.  Without  exordium  oi  any 
prefotory  remnrkii,  lie  at  once  grappled  with  his  theme  and  louched  the 
heart  of  Ills  audience.  As  an  oraluriciil  effort  it  cnpliratcd  bj  its  ele- 
gance alike  in  matter  and  in  manner,  and  as  an  impresxive  and  powertill 
^penl  to  a  great  body  of  repreflenlotive  men  it  will  be  remembered  with 
igcraoll'dpresentiition  of  Blaine  in  ISTfl  and  Conkling'g  prefientalion  of 
at  Chicago.  It  itiflered  aa  much  from  both  of  those  exceptionally 
great  eSbrta  aa  they  differed  from  each  other,  but  it  had  as  distinctire 
merits  aa  can  be  claimed  for  lliera,  and  wiU  stand  in  impeiiahabk  aaoci- 
AtloQirith  them  in  our  political  literature.  When  he  reached  iheclimai 
of  hia  peroration  and  named  Hancock  the  xceoo  wna  indescribable.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  any  more  than  a  regulation  npplauae  of  the  con- 
vention had  been  invoked,  and  for  nearly  a  quarfer  of  an  hour  the  dele- 
gates and  galleries  displayed  the  wildest  enlhuniasm.  It  proved  that 
the  heart  of  the  great  audience  was  for  Hancock,  as  the  heart  of  the 
Chicago  assembly  wns  for  Blaine,  and  a  masler-hand  had  louched  the 
chords  and  drawn  out  the  fullest  tones.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  con- 
'vcntion,  for  it  told  for  the  first  lime  how  strong  the  Pennsylvania 
I  Democratic  Midler  «u  in  tbe  supreme  tribunal  of  the  national  Demo- 
cracy. Hancock  was  fortunate  in  the  followers  of  his  chief  advocate. 
Daniel,  of  Virginia,  a  one-legged  Confederate  soldier,  who  had  con- 
fronted Hancock  on  th«  field,  9«ound«d  Haocoek's  nomination  in 
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that  nnked  seoond  onljr  to  Dougherty's  in  brevity,  doqaenoe  and  power, 
and  Hubbard,  of  Texas,  another  Confederate  warrior,  followed  in  a 
handsome  tribute  to  the  gallant  soldier  he  had  met  in  the  flame  of  battle. 
TheM  appeals  bore  rich  and  speedy  fruit,  as  was  proved  in  Hancocks 
leading  TOte  on  the  ballot  taken  soon  after. 

"The  convention  was  a  school  of  eloquence.  One  might  have 
fimded  himself  in  the  g^ye  of  the  Academy,  listening  to  the  rich  and 
lofty  style  of  Plato  mingled  with  the  dear,  solid  sentences  of  Demos- 
thenes. With  a  voice  sweet  as  the  MoXvan  harp,  and  yet  powerful  and 
fax  reaching,  Voorhees  set  forth  the  daims  of  Indiana's  fiivorite  son. 
MoSweeny  had  a  fitting  theme  for  the  exercise  of  his  massive  intdlect 
in  the  exalted  character  of  that  great  and  genial  man,  whom  the  State 
of  Ohio  has  lent  to  the  Republic  to  be  prtiicqM  sencUta.  The  claims  of 
the  eminent  jurist  from  the  Padfic  coast,  and  of  the  other  distinguished 
gentleman  named  for  the  Presidency,  were  set  forth  in  glowing  and 
eloquent  terms. 

"The  name  of  Hancock  had  not  yet  been  mentioned.  There  was  a 
yearning  in  that  vast  audience  for  some  one  to  step  forward  and  pro- 
nounce his  name  '  with  all  that  it  implied.'  Our  old  friend,  Daniel 
Dougherty,  proved  equal  to  the  grand  occasion.  His  sentences  flowed 
dear  and  musical  as  the  tones  of  a  silver  trumpet.  Dwelling  in  brief 
terms  on  the  patriotic  career  of  Pennsylvania's  great  son  and  soldier,  he 
touched  with  a  master  hand  a  chord  that  was  uppermost  in  the  hearts 
of  that  vast  assemblage.  The  efiect  was  thrilling.  Never  were  the 
artistic  graces  of  oratory  displayed  to  better  advantage  or  with  more 
l)owerful  efibct.    Hancock's  nomination  was  the  fitting  response. 

Dougherty  was  followed  by  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky,  Hubbard  of  Texas,  and  others,  whose  speeches  were  marked 
by  great  oratorical  power  and  polished  culture." 

Now  comes  the  genuine  text  of  Daniel  Dough- 
erty's speech,  nominating  General  Hancock  for  the 
Presidency,  at  Cincinnati,  June  23d,  1880.  There 
have    been    some   misprints,   but  this   gives  the 
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exact  words  of  a  memorable  utterance.  Wonder- 
ful ia  the  gift  of  speech  !  It  swap's  iiiurc  than  music, 
because  it  is  articulate  inspiration.  Mere  harmony 
is  one  thing,  but  intellectual  harmony  is  like  put- 
ting words  into  the  songs  of  the  birds,  or  the  sighs 
of  the  sweet  South  breathing  over  a  bank  of  violets. 
Short  speeches  win  moat  votes.  The  rhetoric  of 
conventions  is  a  special  study.  We  hear  of  quick 
effusions  at  the  bar,  and  the  church  ;  but  the  heart 
of  the  jxiople  pours  out  in  their  quadrennial  Presi- 
dential conclaves;  and  in  these  vast  !ove-feusts,where 
men  strive  and  contrive  for  the  high  seats  in  the 
Republic,  such  marvellous  appeals  read  like  the 
voices  of  the  gods  when  men  were  supposed  to 
speak  from  on  high.  Such  was  Joseph  Holt's 
wonderful  speech  at  Baltimore,  when  he  saved 
Richard  M,  Johnson  from  defeat  for  the  renomina- 
tion  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
I  heard  it  as  a  boy.  Holt  is  now  an  old  man  in 
Washington,  and  when  he  spoke  he  was  the  greatest 
orator  in  the  Southwest,  dividing  the  honors  with 
Sargent  S.  Prentis.'',  W.  C.  Preston,  and  Bascom, 
the  Methodist  preacher.  It  was  so  resplendent 
that  it  electrified  Horace  Greeley,  and  he  embalmed 
it  in  his  New  Yorl-er.  Wliat  a  fame  of  eloquence, 
pure,  fervid,  bewildering!  Then  I  heard  James 
Dobbin,  of  North  Carolina,  nominating  Franklin 
Pierce  at  Baltimore,  another  outburst  of  classic 
beauty  that  swept  the  delegates  like  the  chords  of 
a  great  organ.     Alas,  too,  how  different  the  hearts 
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broken  plea  of  Bufus  Choate  before  the  Whigs  in 
the  Bame  year,  1852,  for  Daniel  Webster.  It  was 
like  the  young  Raphael  pleading  for  the  old  Angelo 
before  a  circle  of  withered  cardinals.  And 
when  Greneral  Scott  got  the  Whig  nominatioD 
Choate  voted  for  Pierce,  and  followed  it  by  his  sup- 
port of  Buchanan  in  1856.  I  thought  the  day  of 
Convention  oratory  was  over  till  Bobert  G.  IngersoU 
set  the  Bepublicans  on  fire  for  Blaine  at  Cincinnati 
in  1876|  and  Boscoe  Conkling  proved  his  sincere 
devotion  to  Grant  at  Chicago  in  1880,  and 
Dougherty  made  his  magnificent  coup  for  Hancock 
last  June  in  Cincinnati.  They  are  interesting 
features  and  facts  of  history,  and  show  that  elo- 
quence is  not  extinct  in  this  country,  and  that 
after  all  American  politics  have  other  and  higher 
uses  for  our  youth  than  to  be  the  burden-bearers 
of  ignorant  machine-men,  or  mean  sleuth-hounds 
seeking  and  finding  places  for  themselves: 

"  I  present  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  convention,  the 
name  of  one  who,  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  styled  *  the  superb,'  yet 
won  still  nobler  renown  as  the  Military  Governor,  whose  first  act,  in 
assuming  command  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  was  to  salute  the  Coastitu- 
tion  I  by  proclaiming  amid  the  joyous  greetings  of  au  oppressed  people 
that  the  military,  save  in  actual  war,  shall  be  subservient  to  the  civil 
power, 

''The  plighted  word  of  the  soldier  was  proved  in  the  deeds  of  the 
statesman. 

**  I  name  one  who,  if  nominated,  will  suppress  every  faction,  and  be 
alike  acceptable  to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  AVhose  nomination 
will  thrill  the  land  from  end  to  cml,  crush  the  last  embers  of  sectional 
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atrifa,  Bad  be  hailed  as  ihe  dawning  of  Ihe  longed-for  dty  of  perpelual 
brotherhood. 

"  With  him  TTC  can  fiing  awaj  onr  shields  and  wage  aggressiTe  nar. 
Witii  him  as  our  chieftain  the  bloody  banner  of  the  HepubliciuiB  will 
fall  from  their  palaied  graup.  We  can  appeal  to  the  eupreioe  tribunal 
of  the  AmerieuD  peoplu  against  the  corruptioiw  of  the  Republican 
partj  and  iiii  untold  violations  of  Conaliiulional  liberty. 

'■Oh  I  my  eountrj-raen!  In  this  BupreioD  moment, — the  destinies  of 
the  Republic,— the  imperilled  liberties  of  the  people,  hang  breothlen 
on  your  detiberatiooa — pause  I  reflect  I  bevore  I  make  no  misstep  I 

"  I  Dominate  him  who  can  carrj  every  Southern  Slate.  Can  carry 
Pimnsylvaiiia,  [iidiano,  Conneciifut,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  The 
soldier  Blatetiman  with  a  record  stalnleBS  aa  bis  sward.  I  notoitlate 
Winjield  Scott  Hancock,  of  PennsylvBiua.     If  elecl«d  be  will  Uke  hia 


B  But  there  were  other  men  in  the  Democratic 
■"National  Convention,  in  June  of  1880,  men  as  far 
separated  after  the  civil  war,  as  any  that  served 
in  the  previous  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago, 
men  as  different  from  each  other  aa  the  States  from 
which  they  cume,  men  from  both  shores  of  the 
ocean,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  men  from 
the  borders  of  our  inland  seas  North  and  South, 
men  from  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  men  from  the  Granite  Hills  and  the 
Southern  cotton  fields,  types  of  all  ideas  and  races. 
Dougherty  was  among  the  best  representative  of 
that  school,  which  reared  in  the  belief  of  a  perfect 
Democracy,  recoiled  from  the  slightest  attempt  to 
imperil  the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  Others 
from  New  England  reared  to  the  habits  and  opin- 
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ions  of  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  some 
from  California,  full  of  a  gigantic  feature,  delegates 
of  moderate  ideas  of  the  conservative  Middle  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  from  the  South, 
the  natural  politicians  of  the  past,  and  still 
the  leaders  of  what  is  left  of  the  lost  cause.  Among 
these  latter,  let  me  mention  the  name  of  Major 
John  W.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  who  made  a  speech 
almost  as  characteristic  as  that  of  Mr.  Dougherty, 
when  he  seconded  Dougherty's  nomination  of  Han- 
cock for  the  Presidency.  The  ancestors  of  Daniel 
were  the  best  of  the  Constitutional  school  of  his 
name,  among  them  Peter  Vy  vian  Daniel,  the  famous 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
I  mention  Major  Daniel,  because,  like  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  he  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  prove  that  the 
recent  Confederate  States  are  not  only  pledged,  in 
the  language  of  the  South  Carolina  Democrats,  to 
abide  by  the  amendments  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion, but  to  promote  the  great  work  of  conciliation 
between  the  sections.  At  present  many  Republicans 
stand  ready  to  vote  for  Hancock,  but  hesitate  before 
the  apparition  raised  by  the  ring  politicians  in  the 
North,  that  in  the  event  of  his  election,  not  only  will 
the  Confederate  debt  be  added  to  our  own,  not  only 
will  the  freedom  of  the  slave  be  declared  inopera- 
tive, but  that  the  Southern  Rule  will  be  enforced 
over  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  It  is  astonishing, 
after  so  many  years  of  discussion,  how  sensible 
men  have  been  affected  by  this  puerile  fear. 
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A  witness  like  Major  Daniel,  who  spoke  with 
rare  ability  in  the  National  Convention  at  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  23d  of  June  last,  deserves  additional 
confidence  from  the  fact  that,  as  long  ago  as  June 
27,  1877,  he  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  liter- 
ary societies  of  the  University  of  Virginia  on 
'*  The  Conquered  Nations,"  in  which  he  laid  down 
the  principle  that  by  the  overthrow  of  the  South 
in  the  civil  war,  not  only  were  certain  cherished 
Southern  ideas  theraaelves  overthrown,  but  that 
a  long  and  brighter  future  was  open  to  the  whole 
country,  and  to  the  South  especially,  by  the  tri- 
umph of  resistless  progress,  and,  in  fact,  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy.  This  speech  of  Major 
Daniel  was  in  itself  so  exhaustive  and  original 
that  I  wish  I  could  present  it  at  greater  length. 
But  the  following  passages  will  show  exactly  where 
the  South  stands  to-day,  and  where  all  the  authori- 
ties prove  it  will  continue  to  stand  through  all 
time.  It  is  among  the  cruel  malignities  of  the  day 
that  in  the  face  of  all  the  proofs  of  forgiveness,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  pledges  of  our  laws  and  the 
binding  forces  of  our  constitution,  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  North  should  be  controlled  by 
men  who  insist  that  the  South  cannot  be  trusted, 
and  that  the  only  way  by  which  the  North  can  be 
maintained  in  the  Government  of  the  country  is 
by  insisting  that  the  South  is  unworthy  of  belief. 
How  intelligent  men  can  allow  this  vulgar  assertion 
to  terrify  them  into  the  support  of  the  very  worst 
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elements  of  Northern  society  is  a  marvel.  Thou- 
sands who  have  sworn  over  and  over  again  they 
are  determined  to  encourage  national  reconciliar 
tion,  and  have  repeatedly  advertised  their  con- 
tempt fiir  the  selfish  men  in  control  of  the 
Bepublican  party  of  the  North,  still  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  against  General  Hancock 
and  to  be  written  down  as  the  unforgiving  adver- 
saries of  eight  millions  of  our  own  countrymen. 

In  the  oration  of  Major  Daniel,  on  the  27th  oi 
June,  1877,  after  a  retrospect  of  the  march  of  con- 
quest since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  he  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

raVHlCAX  nnPLTTKNCSS  THAT  COKQUEBKD  THK  SOUTH. 

PmoBe  we  to  inquire,  What  conquered  the  South?  Physical  Geo- 
grmphj  hmd  much  to  do  with  our  defeat.  Mountains,  riverB,  and  oceans 
■re  great  philoeophers,  law-giveis,  and  nation-builders.  The  configu- 
ration of  the  continent  in  a  large  measure  preserved  the  onitj  of  the 
American  race.  The  Mississippi  river  flows  from  North  to  South — 
a  thousand  miles  long — ^through  a  Mesopotamian  valley,  capable  of 
sustaining  the  population  of  Europe.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  to  the 
ocean  for  the  vast  granaries  and  commerce  of  the  teeming  West.  And 
the  Western  veoman,  who  cared  not  a  straw  for  slavery,  vowed  that  a 
foreign  State  should  not  cut  in  twain  this  great  artery — this  inland  sea 
— of  Western  navigation.  And  his  stalwart  arm  cleaved  open  its 
channel  through  the  barriers  of  Southern  steel.  The  Mississippi  river 
is  the  reason  that  Daniel  Voorhees,  ^  the  tall  sycamore  of  the  Wabash,^' 
did  not  transplant  himself  with  a  forest  of  Indiana  bayonets  on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac 

OTH£R  INFLU1ESCB8  THAT  CONQUERED  THE  SOUTH. 

The  superficial  observer  would  say  that  the  North  conquered  us  be- 
cause she  had  more  men  than  we  had  ;  because  she  had  the  world  at 
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lAige  lo  recruit  itam,  and  a  t>6.\y  that  Kwept  the  sea«.  Thia  is  aU  Irue. 
Theee  are  the  surTiice  facU.  But  why  wia  the  North  better  armed, 
«(iuipped,  tuid  provisioned  than  we  7  Whj  did  the  world  back  the 
North — uot  the  Soiitli?  Wiij  were  Low)  PalmerBton  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon, who  haled,  and  were  jealous  of  uortliem  power,  ''  willing  enough 
lo  wound,  and  ^et  afraid  lo  strike?"  Why  did  Germany  and  Kustiia 
give  the  North  their  quiet  sympathy  and  co-operstioa  7 

It  was  because  Uie  North  had  cultivated  the  conquering  ideas  of  the 
world.  It  was  because  ehe  had  conquered  the  South  hefore  a  gun  was 
fired.  It  was  bei?aiu>e  she  had  shown  heiBelfour  superior  in  linance,  in 
literature,  in  arl»,  romnicrcc,  and  niaiuifaatnrea. 

"  L'ocle  Tool's  Cabin"  woa  aalrooger  fortress  of  Northern  power  than 
Portress  Monnw.  The  Northern  spindles  were  hanier  to  fight  than 
Northern  bayonets.  She  coined  the  money  of  the  country,  and  drained 
the  money  of  llie  South.  She  wrote,  printed  and  bound  the  boolu  that 
made  the  literature  uf  the  country.  She  created  the  arts  lli at  adorned 
our  homes.  She  wove  the  bridal  veil,  furnished  the  Louse,  clod  the 
mpounded  the  medicines  of  the  sick,  shrouded  our  dead. 


^ 


THE  KOSTU  BEFOBB  TBE  WAH. 

Every  Southern  gentleman,  every  Soulbem  lady  wore  the  livery  of 
the  North.  The  bat  of  the  beau,  the  bonnet  of  tiie  belle,  the  kid  elip- 
per  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  rough  brogue  of  the  cotton-^eld,  llie  dress- 
coat,  the  silk  Iraiu,  the  calico  wrapper,  and  the  "  linsey-woolsey " 
gown — all  these  were  Nortliem  liveries  which  we  wore.  From  llie 
heads  to  the  sole  of  our  feet  we  wore  the  badges  of  coro- 
iDCrcial  blaven. 


lUR  PBYBICil.  IJJFEKIORITT  TO  OITR   COUquEROBS. 

tm  veal  lo  the  field  the  Soulbem  soldier  carried  an  old-fa- 
shioned mutiket  or  a  sportsman's  ahol-gua;  and  was  shot  down  by  re- 
peating rifles  before  be  got  close  enough  to  fire  back  willi  Ids  shot-range 
weapon.  Wliile  our  artillerLits  were  trying  to  get  near  enough  lo  loose 
tbeir  inferior  cannon,  and  were  discharging  shellB  which  burst  bo  cloae 
lo  iJieir.own  niuulu  that  they  were  often  more  terrible  lo   friend   Ihaa 
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to  foe^  the  Northman  sent  whizzing  from  rifled  steel  those  fiu^-flying  mes- 
seogers  of  death  which  delivered  the  measages  in  our  ranks  almost  he- 
fore  oar  enemy  was  seen.  While  our  ports  were  hermeticalljr  sealed ; 
oar  carrencjr  being  carried  to  market  in  baskets  for  what  might  be 
brought  back  in  the  hand ;  our  people  living  on  what  Lazams  would 
have  despised  ;  the  North  was  sweeping  the  seas  and  guarding  our  har- 
bors with  iron-clad  monitors ;  whose  admonitions  could  only  be  rgected 
to  incur  desolation  and  def«tniction ;  was  upholding  paper  money  to  an 
approximate  equality  with  gold ;  was  affluent,  opulent^  and  nnstrained ; 
and  while  we  could  not  build  a  fdxtj-mile  military  railroad  between 
Danville  and  Lynchburg,  the  North  was  laying  its  iron  rails  across  the 
mighty  stretch  of  the  Western  plains,  climbing  the  Bockjr  Mountainft, 
and  connecting  ita  splendid  highway  with  the  golden  gates  of  the  Fir 
dfic.    These  are  the  facts;  thus  it  is  that  we  were  conquered. 

WHAT  THE  SOUTH  LOOT  BT  THE  KOIlTHEBBr  CONqUEST. 

Vast  and  terrible  were  the  losses  of  the  South  by  the  Northern  coo- 
quest  of  her  Confederacy.  The  wrath  of  the  tremendous  revolution 
left  no  condition  of  her  people  at  its  close  which  the  beginning  found. 

Four  millions  of  slaves  became  freedmen  ;  in  them  alone  millions  of 
capital  were  annihilated,  and  tliat  ever  a  dollar  will  compensate  the  loss 
is  only  a  lunatic's  dream.  Besides  this  the  land  was  devastated ;  mil- 
lions of  private  property  were  destroyed  and  irreparably  lost ;  her  labor 
svHtem  was  broken  up ;  her  rich  beggared ;  her  bravest  and  noblest 
slain  in  battle  ;  as  President  Davis  said,  '*  the  seed  com  was  ground  np," 
and  it  seemed  to  her  when  the  end  came,  that  with  her  hopeful  youth 
committed  to  early  graves  **  the  year  had  lost  its  spring.'*  But  what 
is  more, 

THE  SOUTHERN  CAITSE  WAS  IRRETRIEVABLY   LOST. 

France  and  Germany  fight  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  for  tlie  boundaries 
of  the  Bhine.  The  war  ends,  but  the  land  is  there  ;  the  cause  of  war 
remains ;  and  one  war  begets  another.  But  between  North  and  South 
the  war  eliminated,  annihilated  its  cause.  What  was  that  cause  ?  Sla- 
very was  the  material  bone  of  contention ;  secession  was  the  fiction  of 
law  adopted  in  pleading  for  its  defence.    The  war  ended,  but  slavery 
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liml  departed  forevernmre, 

was  buried  viiii 

ulamulory 

pretence  is  T&nitj  of  Tui 

problem  of  KicoileniiiR, 


by  ibe  nrbiltamenl  of  buttle  iiece«Bion 
grnve.  It  lUR/  BiiU  the  frcnxy  of  dc- 
that  "  our  cause  wna  Dot  lost " — but  the 
Aa  well  might  man  hope  to  solve  the 
r  into  his  mother's  woiub  anil  be  bora 


I 


again ;  as  well  attempt  to  reliabilitute  the  dead  ''  whoxe  holy  duet  was 
scattered  long  ago  "—a*  to  revive  in  any  form  that  caune.  If  there  be 
any  who  fiincy  otherwinc — I  believe  Uifre  are  noni-— I  would  answer  in 
the  language  of  Fliocioo  to  the  pompoivi  harangues  of  Leoathenes, 
"Your  speeches  resGrnble  cypress  trees,  which  are  indeed  lurge  and 
lofty,  but  pToduca  no  fruit."     No,  the  cause  is  dead,  dead— let  It  rest  1 


There  is  nothing  now  to  divide  us ;  together  we  bnilded  the  Union, 
together  we  made  it  a  temple  of  liberty  and  grandeur  ;  lugelher  we 
fought  at  Yorktowo,  at  Saratoga — on  the  fields  of  Mexico,  and  at  Lun- 
dy'a  Lane  our  blood  flowed  in  a  common  stream ;  and  together  now  let 
UB  blot  out  disBenFiiorig  and  endeavor  to  make  reality  of  Plato's  dream : 
''  Conld  we  create,"  said  he.  "  »o  close  and  lendi'r.lnd  cordial  a  relation 
between  the  cititena  of  a  State  aa  to  induce  all  to  conaider  thcmselvei 
H  ielativ«n— as  tklbers,  brothcre,  and  ulsters — then  Ihia  whole  State 
would  constitute  but  a  single  family,  be  nubjected  to  (he  moat  perfect 
icgulations,  and  become  the  iiappieat  Republic  tlut  ever  lixisted  oa  tlie 
earth."  Tliia  ia  the  spirit  of  true  patrioliam,  and  he  ia  the  hero,  and 
of  tbe  hour,  who  carries  it  out. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

All  the  Anierlcan  methods  for  the  selection  of 
I  President  of  the  United  States  are  peculiar,  and, 
as  experience  has  shown,  almost  providential.  Our 
I  national  conventione  are  certainly  the  best  conoeiv 
t  able  schemes  for  digesting  public  sentiment;  but 
I  they  are  still  far  from  perfect. 
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Clay  and  Webster  were  successiyelj  sacrifksed 
in  the  conventions  of  their  party;  but  public 
opinion  corrected  the  wrong  to  them,  by  rebaking 
their  party  rivals,  and  preferring  their  political 
competitors. 

Presidential  letters  of  acceptance  are  still  more 
peculiar  than  our  national  conventions.  They  are 
a  literature  essentially  American.  Like  the  fre- 
quent messages  of  all  our  chief  magistrates.  State 
and  National,  they  preserve  a  continuous  commu- 
nication between  the  sovereign  people  and  the 
servants  of  the  sovereign  people. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  monarch  speaks  a  few  cold 
sentences,  prepared  by  the  ministry,  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  that  is 
the  end  of  all  communication  between  the  Queen 
and  the  community  she  still  continues  to  call  her 
"subjects." 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  delivers  his  dicta 
through  the  severe  lips  of  his  iron  chancellor,  deci- 
sions almost  as  costly  and  as  scarce  as  if  they 
were  divine  revelations. 

In  other  nations,  the  king  is  a  simple  conduit 
fop  his  cabinet ;  but,  in  the  great  republic,  while 
the  party-platform  is  often  that  party's  guillotine, 
a  Delphic  or  cabalistic  utterance  is  no  longer 
tolerated.  Frankness  and  courage  are  demanded 
here,  as  they  are  exacted  from  the  statement  in 
the  Senate,  or  the  orator  on  the  hustings. 

The  Americans  are  an  entirely  abnormal  people. 
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Ko  other  on  earth  have  so  rapidly  established  the 
great  physiological  fact,  tliat,  to  mis  the  races,  is 
to  produce  the  best.  Scientists  may  argue  that 
single  families  are  preserved  by  the  transmission 
of  certain  traits  and  gifts ;  but  the  master  truth 
for  the  masses,  in  this  age,  is,  that  you  improve  the 
whole  by  quick  adaptation  and  universal  aasimila- 
tion.  The  present  generation  is  distinguished  by 
the  courage  of  its  opinions  and  its  thought,  the 
utility,  as  well  as  the  novelty,  of  its  inventions, 
the  voracity  of  its  reading,  and  the  general  inde- 
pendence of  its  party  politics  :  and  as  long  as  these 
habitudes  prevail  there  is  little  danger  of  free 
inBtitutioDS. 

The  letter  of  General  Hancock,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President,  was  evidently  written  in 
the  spirit  of  this  estimate  of  the  American  people. 
Less  technical  than  the  letter  of  Mr.  English,  but 
equally  emphatic,  General  Hancock  appeals  to  the 
reason  of  his  vsist  constituency.  He  writes  like  a 
genial  philosopher.  His  style  is  clear  to  the  oldest 
and  youngest  voter.  I  remember,  in  my  boy- 
hood, a  copy  of  the  inaugural  message  of  Simon 
Snyder,  the  great  Democratic  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1811  to  1817,  printed 
on  satin,  hanging  up  in  my  grandfather's  room;  and 
how  often  I  pondered  upon  that  early  platform ; 
and  now,  if  I  desired  to  enshrine  another  letter,  I 
■  would  take  these  words  of  General  Hancock,  and 
lie  last  paragraph   of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  hia 
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inaugural  of  1861,  and  print  them  together  in 
letters  of  gold.  Thej  deserve  precisely  such  im- 
mortaUtj. 

Hancock  kept  his  faith,  and  sealed  it  with  his 
blood  at  Gettysburg.  Lincoln  clasped  his  faith 
dose  to  his  heart,  like  the  prayer  of  the  English 
saint;  and  as  his  life  ebbed  out  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1865,  he  was  almost  repeating  the  syllables 
of  pardon  to  lus  Southern  fellow-citizens. 

In  Hancock's  letter  of  acceptance,  he  writes: 
^^The  war  for  the  Union 'was  successfully  closed 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  All  classes  of  our 
people  must  share  alike  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Union,  and  are  equally  concerned  in  its  perpetuity, 
and  in  the  proper  administration  of  public  affairs. 
We  are  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  Henceforth 
let  it  be  our  purpose  to  cultivate  sentiments  ot 
friendship,  and  not  of  animosity,  among  our  fellow- 
citizens.  Our  material  interests,  varied  and  pro- 
gressive, demand  our  constant  and  united  efforts/' 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  great  soldier  in 
1880.  And  now  read  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  to  the  South  before  his  administration,  and 
before  the  civil  war:  "We  are  not  enemies,  but 
firiends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  pas- 
sion may  have  strained  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretch- 
ing from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  wxLl  yet  sfweLl  the  chorvs  of  the  Union, 
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when  again  touched,  as  surely  tJvey  toUl  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature"  Such  was  Abraham 
Lincoln's  platform  nineteen  years  ago,  and  I  place 
it  side  by  side  with  the  significant  pledge  of  Win- 
field  S.  Hancock  of  July  31, 1880.  To  this  central 
idea  Abraham  Lincoln  constantly  adhered.  Let 
General  Hancock  be  as  true  to  his  central  idea  and 
his  election  is  as  sure  as  his  admiuistration  will  be 
successful. 

Mr.  English  strikes  another  key.  Naturally  he 
writes  more  Uke  a  politician  than  General  Han- 
cock, but  there  is  one  thought  in  his  letter  that 
will  strike  every  reflecting  mind :  his  text  prompted 
by  his  experience  in  Congress  and  by  his  Individ- 
ual wrestle  with  the  world  is  that  the  control  of 
the  Government  by  the  Republican  party  deserves 
to  expire.  Here  Mr.  English  is  the  simple  echo  of 
ihe  popular  heart.  Certainly  the  Republican 
leaders  have  presented  no  claim  to  prolonged  occu- 
pation of  the  public  offices;  judged  by  their  ad- 
ministration in  every  State  of  the  Union  they  have 
felled.  The  great  ideas  which  gave  prestige  and 
power  to  the  party  organized  under  the  influence 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Seward,  Sumner  and 
Greeley,  have  already  been  lost  sight  of.  From 
California  to  Maine  there  is  a  spirit  of  deep  unrest 
among  the  masses  of  the  Republican  party,  that 
justifies  the  declarations  of  Mr.  English.  If  we 
compare  General  Hancock  with  General  Garfield, 
the  verdict  far  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
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dent  is  made  by  General  Garfield's  own  oonstita- 
ents,  by  the  Congress  in  which  he  has  served,  and 
by  the  newspapers  that  now  defend  him:  They  all 
utterly  condemn  Garfield.  If  we  place  Mr.  Engli^ 
and  Mr.  Arthur,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Vice-President,  side  by  side,  we  find  that  the  strong- 
est verdict  against  the  latter  comes  fix>m  the  Repub- 
lican President  of  the  United  States,  who  removed 
him  from  office  for  incompetency  and  favoritism. 
The  independent  voter  need  not  be  told  that  when 
a  great  party,  organized  for  a  great  purpose,  falls 
from  its  original  declaration,  breaks  faith  with  the 
very  men  that  created  and  saved  it,  turns  upon  its 
own  record  as  preached  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  sub- 
stitutes for  his  mercy  and  magnanimity  cruelty 
and  coercion,  and  at  the  same  time  rejects  the 
great  warnings  and  appeals  of  Greeley  and  of  Sum- 
ner, that  party  proves  its  incapacity  to  govern  this 
great  country  by  its  own  confessions.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  idea  of  Mr.  English  that 
it  has  served  out  its  time  and  that  its  lease  of  ad- 
ministration should  stop  is  illustrated  and  proved 
by  the  damaging  charges  against  its  own  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-President,  in  the 
Courts,  in  the  Press,  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
country. 

GENERAL    HANOOCK's   LETTER. 

QoVEBNOB's  I  LAND, 

New  York  City,  July  29, 1880. 
Gentlemen  :  I  haye  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  Julf  13,  1880,  apprising  me  formally  of  my  nomination  to  the 
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office  of  President  of  ihe  United  Stalcjt  bj  [he  National  Deniocmtie 
ConTention  liilelj  iraemblcd  in  Cincinnati.  I  accept  tlie  nomiiulion 
irilb  grateful  appreciation  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  me. 

Ttie  principles  enuncialed  bj  the  convention  are  tbose  1  have 
cherished  In  ihe  past  and  ehall  endeavor  to  maintain  in  tlic  future- 
The  thirteeth,  fourteenth  and  Gflecnth  amendments  to  the  Coni>titution 
of  tlie  United  StBleti,  embodying  the  results  of  the  war  fur  the  Union. 
are  inviolnbte.  If  called  to  the  Presidimcj  I  should  deem  it  m;  duty 
lo  resist  with  all  of  mj  power  an;  attempt  to  impair  or  evade  the  full 
force  and  efiect  of  the  Constitution,  which,  in  every  article,  section  and 
uneadmmt,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 


I 

I 


The  CooBlilulion  forma  the  haws  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Btktes-  ThepowerBgrantedby  itto  the  legislative,  executive  andjudicial 
departmCDls  deSne  and  limit  the  authority  of  the  general  ^vemment. 
Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  CoDstitutiun,  n<(r  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  Slates,  belong  to  the  States  reepectively  or  lo  the  peo- 
ple. The  General  and  State  governments,  each  acting  in  its  own  sphere 
without  trenching  upon  the  lawful  Jurisdiction  of  the  other,  constitute 
tke  Union.  This  Union,  comprising  a  general  govemnient  with  gene- 
ral powers  and  State  governments  with  Stale  powerH  for  purposes  local 
to  the  Stales,  is  a  polity  the  foundations  of  which  were  luid  in  the  pro- 
Jbundeet  wisdom.  This  ia  the  Union  our  fathers  made,  and  which  baa 
been  so  re«pocted  abroad  and  so  beneficent  at  home.  Tried  by  blood 
and  fire  it  stands  to-day  a  moilel  forni  of  free  popular  government,  a 
political  system  which,  rightly  administered,  has  been  and  will  coa- 
tinne  to  bo  the  admiration  of  the  world.  [May  we  not  pay,  nearly  in  the 
words  of  Washington.  The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  us  one 
p«ople is  jiuti)'  dear  U)  us?  It  is  the  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  onr 
real  independence,  the  support  of  our  peace,  safety  and  prosperity  and 
of  that  liberty  vre  so  highly  priie  and  Intend  at  every  hazard  to  pre- 


it  no  form  of  government,  however  carefutly  devixed,  no  prlnciplea, 
I   liowever  sound,  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  people   unless   adminis- 
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trmdoo  is  fidthihl  and  efficient  It  is  a  yitml  principle  in  our  ajitan 
that  neither  fraad  nor  force  must  be  allowed  to  sobTert  the  ri^te  of 
the  people.  When  fraad,  violence  or  incompetence  controls,  the  noblest 
constitations  and  wisest  laws  are  useless.  The  bayonet  is  not  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  collecting  the  votes  of  freemen.  It  is  onlj  by  a  fall  vote,  free 
ballot  and  fair  count  that  the  people  can  role  in  fact  as  required  bj  the 
theory  of  our  government.  Take  this  foundation  away  and  the  whole 
stmcture  fidls. 

PUBLIC  OFFICE  A  TRUST. 

Public  office  is  a  trust,  not  a  bounty  bestowed  upon  the  holder.  No 
incompetent  or  dishonest  persons  should  ever  be  entrusted  with  it,  or,  if 
appointed,  they  should  be  promptly  ejected.  The  basis  of  a  substantial, 
practical  dvil  service  reform  must  first  be  established  by  the  people 
in  filling  the  elective  offices.  If  they  fix  a  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions for  office  and  sternly  r^ect  the  corrupt  and  incompetent,  the  re- 
sult will  be  decisive  in  governing  the  action  of  the  servants  whom  they 
entrust  with  appointing  power. 

LET  us  HAVE  PEACX. 

The  war  for  the  Union  was  successfully  closed  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago.  All  classes  of  our  people  must  share  alike  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Union  and  are  equally  concerned  in  its  perpetuity  and  in  the  proper 
administration  of  public  affairs.  We  are  in  a  state  of  profound  peace. 
Henceforth  let  it  be  our  purpose  to  cultivate  sentiments  of  friendship 
and  not  of  animosity  among  our  fellow-citizens.  Our  material  interests, 
varied  and  progressive,  demand  our  constant  and  united  efifbrts.  A 
sedulous  and  scrupulous  care  of  the  public  credit,  together  with  a  wise 
and  economical  management  of  our  governmental  expenditures,  should 
be  maintained  in  order  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened  and  that 
all  persons  may  be  protected  in  their  rights  to  the  fruits  of  their  own 
industry. 

THE  WAY  TO  PROSPERITY. 

The  time  has  come  to  enjoy  the  subfltantial  benefits  of  reconciliation. 
As  one  people  we  have  common  interests.  Let  us  encourage  the  harmony 
and  generous  rivalry  among  our  own  industries  which  will  revive  our 
languishing  merchant  marine,  extend  our  commerce  with  foreign   na- 
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^^B>tioD4,  sssiBl  our  merchuits,  manuractureniind  producers  (o  develop  our 
^^B  Tar't  natural  reaoitrces  and  increase  the  proaperily  sod  happioeaa  of  our 
^P  iK<>ple. 

^H  If  elected  I  nhall,  with  the  Divine  furor,  labor  with  what  ability  I 
^^M  po-eess  la  dincbnrge  my  duties  with  fidelity  according  to  lay  cooTictionB, 
^f  and  shull  lahe  core  to  protect  and  defend  the  Union  and  to  fee  that  the 
I'  InwB  be  laithfull}'  and  eiiiial!/ executed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  alike. 

I  will  assume  the  re^poneibility  iiilly  seoiiible  of  the  fact   that  to  ad- 
it«r  rigblly  the  functions  of  goremment  is  lo   discharge  (he  most 
..  tacreddnty  that  can  derolre  upon  an  American  citizen. 
I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

WiNFiBXD  Scott   Hancock. 
\  To  the  Honorable  John  W.  Stevenson.  President  of  the  Conrentioa ; 
Honorable  John  P.  .Stoceton,  Chairman,  and  others  of  the  Com- 
mitlee  of  the  National  Democratic  CooTention. 

LETTER   OF    ACCEPTANCE    FROM:   MR.    ENGLISH. 

^VBY  THE   BBPITBUCAN    PABTV    SHOULD  lilVK    WAV   TO    THE   DBMO- 

IltDLANArous,  July  30. — Hon.  William  U.  English  transmitted  th* 
Elbllowing  letter  of  acceptance  of  his  nomination  as  candidate  for  Vice- 
■  treaidont  to  the  committee  of  notification  to-day. 

IsMANAPOLM,  lud.,  July  30,  1880, 
JTo  Hon.  John  W.  Stevenson,   President  of  the  Convention;   Hon, 
John  P.  Stockton,  Chairman,  and  other  merobeni  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Notification: 
Gentlemen  ;  I  have   now  the  honor  lo  reply  to  your   letter  of  the 
1 13th  instant,  informing  me  that  I  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the 
Ittfficeof  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stalea  by  the  late  Democratic 
RKational  Convention  which  assembled  at  Cincinnati.     As  foreshadowed 
■in  the  verbal  remarks  made  by  me  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  your 
letter,  I  linvG  now  to  say  that  I  accept  the  high  trust  with  a  realiziaK 
te  of  its  responsibility,  and  am   profoundly  grateful  for  the   honor 
I  conferred.     I  accept  the   nomination   upon  the  platform  of  piinciplet 
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adopted  bj  the  ConTention,  which  I  cordiallj  approye,  and  I  accept  it 
quite  m  much  because  of  mv  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotion  of  the 
great  Btateiiman  and  soldier  nominated  on  the  same  ticket  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  eminent  services  to  bis  coimtry ;  his 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union  and  the  laws ;  his  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  correct  principles  of  goyemment  as  taught  bj  Jefiersoo ; 
hu  scrupulous  care  to  keep  the  military  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
ciyil  authorities ;  his  high  regard  to  ciyil  liberty,  personal  rights  and 
the  right  of  property ;  his  acknowledged  ability  in  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary affiiirs  and  his  pure  and  blameless  life  all  point  to  him  as  a  man 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Not  only  a  brave  soldier,  a 
great  commander,  a  wise  statesman  and  a  pure  patriot,  but  a  prudent, 
painstaking,  practical  man  of  unquestioned  honesty,  trusted  often  with 
important  public  duties,  faithful  to  every  trust  and  in  the  full  meridian 
of  ripe  and  vigorous  manhood,  he  is,  in  my  judgment,  eminently  fitted 
for  the  highest  office  on  earth — the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

A  CHANGE  DEMANDED. 

Not  only  is  he  the  right  man  for  the  place,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  the  best  interests  of  the  country  require  that  the  party  which  has 
monopolized  the  executive  department  of  the  General  Grovemment  for 
the  last  twenty  years  should  be  retired.  The  continuance  of  that  party 
in  power  four  years  longer  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  public  nor  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  republican  institutions.  Laws  of  en- 
tail have  not  been  favored  in  our  system  of  government.  The  perpetu- 
ation of  property  or  place  in  one  family  or  set  of  men  has  never  been 
encouraged  in  this  country,  and  the  great  and  good  men  who  formed 
our  republican  government  and  its  traditions  wisely  limited  the  tenure 
of  office  and  in  many  ways  showed  their  disapproval  of  long  leases  of 
power.  Twenty  years  of  continuous  power  is  long  enough,  and  has 
already  led  to  irregularities  and  corruptions  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
properly  exposed  under  the  same  party  that  perpetrated  them. 

FRAUD  MUST  NOT  BE  CONDONED. 

Besides  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  four  last  years  of  power 
held  by  that  party  were  procured  by  discreditable  means  and  held  in 
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deflknce  o(  the  wishes  of  a  m^ority  of  Ih«  people.  It  whs  s  grievoua 
wrong  lo  every  voter  nod  to  our  e}-atem  of  self-govern ruent  which  should 
never  be  (brpttteu  or  forgiven.  Many  of  the  men  now  in  office  were 
there  because  of  comipl  pactiaan  Hervicea  in  tliux  defenling  the  fBirljr 
and  l^sJlj  eipressed  will  of  the  majoritj,  and  the  hjpocriBj  oT  Ihe 
professions  of  that  party,  in  hvor  of  cifil  service  reform,  was  shown  by 
pUcing  such  men  in  office  and  lurtiing  the  whole  brixid  of  Federal 
office-haldeis  looee  lo  influence  the  electioDN.  The  money  of  the  people, 
taken  out  of  the  public  tressurj,  bj  these  men,  for  services  often  poorly 
performed,  or  Dot  performeil  s.t  nit,  is  being  used  in  vast  sams,  with  the 
knowledge  and  presumed  sanction  of  the  administration,  lo  control  the 
elections ;  and  even  the  uiGmLera  of  the  Cnbtnet  are  strolling  about  the 
country,  making  partisan  speeches,  instead  of  being  at  their  departments 
at  Washington,  discharging  the  public  duties  for  whicli  they  are  paid  by 
the  people.  But  with  all  their  cleverness  and  nbility,  a  discriminating 
public  will,  no  doubt,  read  between  the  lines  of  their  speeches,  that 
their  paramount  hope  and  aim  is  to  keep  themselves,  or  their  satellitea, 
Ibor  yean  longer  in  office.  That  perpetuating  the  power  of  chronio 
Federal  office-holders  four  years  longer  will  not  benefit  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  hold  no  office,  hut  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
honest  industry,  is  what  the  some  discerning  public  will,  no  doubt,  fully 
nndeii^taDd,  as  they  will,  abo,  tbnt  It  is  because  of  their  own  industry 
ny,  and  God's  bountiful  harvesls,  that  tlis  country  is  compara- 
tively prosperous,  and  not  because  of  anything  done  by  these  Federal 
office-holders.  The  country  is  comparatively  pniepcrouE,  not  because  of 
tbem,  but  in  spite  of  them. 


The  conteet  is,  in  fact,  between  the  people,  endeavoring  lo  r^ain  the 
political  power  which  rightfulty  belongs  to  them,  and  to  restore  the 
pure,  simple,  economical,  confltitntlonal  govemnient  of  our  fathers,  on 
the  one  aide,  and  a  hundred  Ibousand  Federal  office-holders,  and  tlieir 
backers,  pampered  with  pla(?e  and  power,  and  determined  to  retain  them 


ktall  haxardg,  on  the  other.     Hence  the 


oasumptioD  of  new  and 


tngerous  powers,  by  the  general  government,  under  the  rule  of  the 
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Republican  Party.  The  effort  to  Iniild  op  what  thej  call  a  strong 
government ;  the  interference  with  home  rale  and  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  several  States;  the  interference  witii 
the  elections  through  the  medium  of  paid  partisan  Federal  c^oe-holden 
interested  in  keeping  their  party  in  power,  and  caring  more  ibr  that 
than  fairness  in  the  elections ;  in  fact*  the  constant  encroachments  whidb 
have  been  made,  bj  that  partj,  upon  the  dearlj  reserved  righta  of  the 
people,  and  the  States,  will,  if  not  checked,  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  the  government  of  limited  powers,  created  bj  the  fiUheai 
and  end  in  a  great  consolidated  central  govenmient^  strong,  indeed,  for 
evil,  and  the  overthrow  of  republican  institutions.  The  wise  men  who 
framed  our  Constitution  knew  the  evils  of  a  strong  government^  and  the 
long  continuance  of  political  power,  in  the  same  hands.  Thej  knew 
there  was  a  tendency,  in  this  direction,  in  all  govemmenti^  and  conse- 
quent danger  to  republican  institutions  from  that  canse^  and  took  pains 
to  guard  against  it.  The  machinery  of  a  strong  centralized  general 
government  can  be  used  to  perpetuate  the  same  set  of  men  in  power, 
from  term  to  term  until  it  ceases  to  be  a  republic,  or  is  such  onlj  in 
name ;  and  the  tendency  of  that  party,  now  in  power,  in  that  direction, 
as  shown  in  various  ways  besides  the  willingness  recently  manifested  by 
a  large  number  of  that  party  to  elect  a  President  an  unlimited  number 
of  terms,  is  quite  apparent,  and  must  satisfy  thinking  people  that  the 
time  has  come  when  it  will  be  safest  and  best  for  that  party  to  be 
retired. 

TS   FAVOR   OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

But  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  General  Gk)yemment  upon 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  people  and  the  States,  I  wish  to  be  distinctly 
understood  as  favoriug  the  power  exercised  by  the  General  Government 
of  the  powers  rightfully  belonging  to  it  and  under  the  Constitation. 
Encroachments  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  General  G}ovem- 
ment,  or  interference  with  the  proper  exercise  of  its  powers,  must  be 
carfully  avoided.  The  union  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution  must 
be  maintained,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  has  always  been  the  position 
of  both  the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  Presidential  ticket.  It  is 
acquiesced  in  everywhere  now,  and  finally  and  forever  settled  as  one  of 
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the  resulte  of  the  war.  It  is  certain  beyond  all  question  that  the  legiti- 
mate reanlt  of  the  war  for  the  Union  will  not  be  overthrown  or  impaired 
should  the  Democratic  ticket  be  elected. 

WHAT    THIS  DEMOCRATS  WILIi  DO. 

In  that  event  proper  protection  will  be  given  in  every  legitimate  way 
to  every  citizen,  native  or  adopted,  in  e^ery  section  of  the  republic,  in 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  its  amend- 
ments. A  sound  currency  of  honest  money*  of  a  value  and  purchasing 
power  corresponding  substantially  with  the  standard  recognized  by  the 
commercial  world  and  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  and  paper,  converti- 
ble into  coin,  will  be  maintained.  The  labor  and  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial and  business  interests  of  the  country  will  be  favored  and  encour- 
aged in  every  legitimate  way.  The  toiling  millions  of  our  people  will 
be  protected  from  the  destructive  competition  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  that 
end  their  immigration  to  our  shores  will  be  properly  restricted. 

The  public  credit  willlje  scrupulously  maintained  and  strengthened 
by  rigid  economy  in  public  expenditures,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  property  of  the  people  will  be  protected  by  a  government  of  law 
and  order,  administered  strictly  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  and  not 
of  corxK>rations  and  privileged  classes. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  discriminating  justice  of  the  people  and  their  capa- 
city for  intelligent  self-government,  and  therefore  do  not  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  ticket.  Its  success  would  bury,  beyond  resur- 
rection, the  sectional  jealousies  and  hatreds  which  have  so  long  been  the 
chief  stock  in  trade  of  pestiferous  demagogies,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
this  be  so  efiectually  accomplished.  It  would  restore  harmony  and  fgwA 
feeling  between  all  the  sections  and  make  us  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
one  people. 

The  only  rivalry  then  would  be  in  the  race  for  the  development  of 
material  prosperity,  the  elevation  of  labor*  the  enlai^ment  of  human 
rights,  the  promotion  of  education,  morality,  religion,  liberty,  order 
and  all  that  would  tend  to  make  us  the  foremost  nation  of  the  earth 
in  the  grand  march  of  human  progress. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  very  truly  yonrs, 

WiiJiiAJc  H.  Enqiosh. 
24 
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GENERAL  HANCOCK  FOUR  TEARS  AGO.        HIS    LETTER 

TO  GENERAL  SHERMAN  ON  THE  PRESIDENTLAL 

COMPLICATION  OP  1876, 

There  is  another  American  peculiarity  which 
has  had  another  equally  peculiar  illustration.  Few 
of  our  Presidents,  if  we  believe  what  wjysi  said  of 
them,  during  the  struggles  preceding  their  admin- 
istration, or  while  acting,  wrote  their  own  State 
papers.  Washington  was  accused  of  submitting 
most  of  his  messages  for  revision,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  eloquent  Hamilton ;  and  although  nobody 
questioned  the  ability  of  John  Adams,  and  Jeffer- 
son, and  Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  to  write  their  great  State  papers,  yet 
hundreds  and  thousands  believe  that  General  Jack- 
son was  indebted  to  Livingston  for  his  immortal 
proclamation,  that  Harrison  relied  upon  Daniel 
Webster,  that  President  Taylor  spoke  his  thoughts 
through  the  clear  mind  of  John  M.  Clayton,  that 
President.  Pierce  was  the  willing  echo  of  the  opin- 
ions of  W.  L.  Marcy,  his  Secretary  of  State,  that 
James  Buchanan  was  essentially  aided  by  Lewis 
Cass,  that  General  Grant  did  not  refuse  the  experi- 
enced hand  of  Hamilton  Fish,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  largely  guided  by  William 
H.  Seward.  And  now  the  old  practice  is  renewed,  * 
and  we  have  a  charge  that  General  Hancock  is  so 
mere  a  soldier  that  he  can  hardly  write  a  few  sen- 
tences of  consecutive  grammar,  and  that  his  sue- 
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CGssful  afl ministration  of  the  5th  MiHtftry  District 
in  1867  and  1808,  composed  of  the  States  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  is  ascribed  to  the  skill  of  tlie  law- 
yers of  New  Orleans.  Hia  letter  of  acceptance 
printed  elsewhere  is  only  saved  from  the  charge  of 
heing  the  work  of  some  vigorous  instrument,  by 
the  Republican  verdict  that  it  amounts  to  nolliing! 
Yet  at  this  moment  comes  forth  a  letter  by  Gen- 
eral Hancock  on  the  28th  of  December,  1876, 
covering  a  discussion  on  the  Presidential  imbroglio 
of  that  period  which  dissipates  all  these  assertions,  . 
as  the  rising  sun  dissipates  the  mist  of  the  early 
morning.  This  letter  is  so  genuine  upon  its  face, 
BO  honest  and  manly,  that  it  seems  to  be  rather  the 
colloquial  communication  of  an  accomplished 
Bchohir  and  gentleman  than  aformal  documentwrifc- 
ten  with  a  cold  and  careful  pen.  Nothing  in  the  short 
political  experience  of  General  Hancock  is  more 
amusing  than  the  transparent  attempt  to  do  him 
injury  by  discrediting  his  mental  capacity  to  dls-' 
cuss  certain  government  questions.  Happily  the 
people  themselves  arc  sufficiently  sensible  and  sa- 
gacious not  to  penetrate  the  motive  for  these  con- 
certed efforts  to  do  injustice  to  a  gallant  soldier 
and  accomplished  gentleman.  At  last  it  appears 
that  failing  in  every  effort  to  disparage  his  character 
and  to  underrate  his  capacities,  they  now  take 
refuge  in  surprise  at  the  ability  of  his  spontaneous 
letter  to  Greneral  Sherman  in  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dential complication  four  years  ago,  when  he  had 
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no  selfish  motive  to  speak  an  untruth,  and  no  aspi^ 
ration  beyond  a  sincere  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
superior  and  to  be  faithful  to  his  oath  under  the 
constitution.  As  a  proper  appendant  to  the  two 
letters  of  acceptance,  the  full  text  of  General  Han- 
cock to  General  Sherman  in  regard  to  the  threat- 
ened difficulties  after  the  Presidential  election  ot 
November,  1876,  is  now  printed.  The  party 
papers  eager  to  discover  something  to  the  injuiy 
of  General  Hancock,  deliberately  invented  the  ac- 
cusation that  he  intended  to  support  Mr.  Tilden's 
claim  to  the  Presidency  if  Tilden  attempted  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  at  Washington,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1877.  It  was  also  charged  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  com- 
manding the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  this  ef- 
fect. Hearing  of  these  allegations  General  Han- 
cock declared  that  anything  he  had  ever  written  to 
General  Sherman  might  be  given  to  the  public. 
Since  then  both  parties  have  consented  that  his 
letters  shall  be  made  public,  and  the  New  York 
World  laid  them  before  its  readers,  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 1st,  1880.  In  reply  to  a  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Herald^  General  Hancock  thus  frankly  ex- 
plains his  relation  to  the  whole  affiiir  : 


Hancock's  reverence  of  civil   law. 

"  I  hardly  remembered  writing  the  letter,"  he  said,  '*  until  I  saw  a 
reference  to  it  in  some  of  tlie  newspapers.  When  I  wrote  it  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  ever  be  published.    I  was  in  a  Western  town  on  pri- 
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T»te  busincaa,  with  no  necretary  or  member  of  my  staff  with  rae.  I 
wrote  it  frankly  nnd  with  no  eonxtrniDt." 

'■  And  pticlt  by  what  you  wrote?  "' 

"  I  never  wrote  anytliing  I  am  nfraid  of  having  Icnown  and  that  I 
would  not  stick  to." 

"And  you  deaire  this  letter  to  bepiiIitiBfaed  T " 

"  looly  waited  for  the  coneeot  of  General  Sherman,  and  that  having 
been  given  there  ie  no  obstacle  against  its  publication." 

Following  'a  the  full  text  of  the  letter  r 

CAKONCEtET  P.  O.,  Bt.  LoTTis,  December  E8,  1878. 
Mt  Dkab  Gesbbal  :— Your  favor  of  the  4lli  Inst,  reached  me  in 
New  York  on  the  5tli,  the  day  before  I  left  for  the  West  I  intended 
to  reply  to  it  before  leaving,  but  carta  incident  to  my  departure  inter- 
fered. Then  again,  Kince  my  arrival  here  I  have  been  eo  occupied  with 
petBonnl  afliiirB  of  a  business  niitiipp  that  I  liavo  (iefGrred  writing  from  da; 
to  day  until  thin  moment,  and  naw  I  Bnd  myiulf  in  debt  to  you  another 
letter  in  acknowledgment  of  your  favor  of  the  17th,  received  a  few  daya 
unce.  I  have  concluded  to  leave  here  on  the  29lh,  (lo-morrow)  aftei^ 
noon,  BO  that  I  may  bo  expi>ciod  in  New  York  on  the  Slst  inat.  It  bw  , 
b«en  cold  and  dreary  since  my  arrival  here.  I  have  worked  "  like  a 
Turk,"  (I  presume  that  mcami  bard  work),  in  the  coiuitry  iu  making 
fences,  cutting  down  trees,  repairing  building)*,  etc.,  etc.,  and  am  at 
leant  able  to  say  that  St,  Louis  is  the  cutdest  place  in  the  winter  as  it 

id  the  holtest   in  summer  of  any  thut  I  have  encountered   in   a,  Icni- 

perale  zone.     I  have  known  St,  Louis  iu   December  to  have  genial 

woBtLor  throughout  the   month  ;  tliifl  December  has  been   frigid,  and 

the  river  has  been  frown  □ 

When  I  heard  the  rumor  thai 

thought  it  probably  true,  c( 

The  pDsoibilities  seemed  ti 

■hould,  of  course,  have  presented  n 

■ny  kind.      I  would  have  gone  quietly,  if  not  prepared  to  go  promptly. 

I  certainty  would  have  beenrelieved  from  ibereHponsibilitiesand  nnxie- 
ivrujug  l'rL>sideiitial  niatters,  which  may  fall  to  those  iie«r  the 


solid  than  I  have  e 

ver  known  it. 

inl  1  wna  ovden-d  I 

the  Pacific  coast  I 

iering  the  post  disc 

ission  on  the  subject. 

e  to  imint  tliat  way. 

Had  it  been  true,  I 

ted  no  complaint  n 
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throoe  or  in  aathoritj  within  the  next  four  monthi^  as  well  as  from  other 
inddentfl  or  matters  which  I  coald  not  control  and  the  action  coDoem- 
ing  which  I  might  not  approve.  I  was  not  exactlj  prepared  to  go  to 
the  pMafict  however,  and  I  therefore  felt  relieved  when  I  received  jour 
note  informing  me  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  mmora.  Then  I  did 
not  wish  to  appear  to  be  escaping  from  respfniaibilitieB  and  poauble  dan- 
gers which  maj  duster  around  military  commanders  in  the  East*  espe- 
ciallj  in  the  critical  period  fiist  approaching.  "All's  well  that  ends 
well." 

The  whole  matter  of  the  Presidencj  seems  to  me  to  be  simple  and  to 
admit  of  a  peaceful  solution.  The  machinery  for  such  a  contingenojr 
as  threatens  to  present  itself  has  been  all  carefully  prepared.  It  only 
requires  lubrication,  owing  to  disuse.  The  army  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  election  or  inauguration  of  Presidents.  The  people  elect 
the  Preudent  The  Congresd  declares  in  a  joint  session  who  he  is..  We  of 
the  army  have  only  to  obey  his  mandates,  and  are  protected  in  so  doing 
only  so  fiir  as  they  may  bo  lawful.  Our  commissions  express  that.  I 
like  Jefferson's  way  of  inauguration ;  it  suits  our  system.  He  rode  alone 
on  honeback  to  the  Capitol  (I  fear  it  was  the  ''Old  Capitol ")  tied  his 
horse  to  a  rail  fence,  entered  and  was  duly  sworn ;  then  rode  to  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  took  possession.  He  inaugurated  himself 
simply  by  taking  the  oath  of  office.  There  is  no  other  legal  inaugura- 
tion in  our  system.  The  people  or  politicians  may  institute  parades  in 
honor  of  the  event  and  public  officials  may  add  to  the  pageant  by  af>- 
sembling  troops  and  banners,  but  all  that  only  comes  properly  after  the 
inauguration — not  before,  and  it  is  not  a  part  of  it.  Our  system  does 
not  provide  that  one  President  should  inaugurate  another.  There 
might  be  danger  in  that,  and  it  was  studiously  left  out  of  the  charter. 

But  you  are  placed  in  an  exceptionally  important  position  in  connec- 
tion with  coming  events.  The  Capitol  is  my  jurisdiction  also,  but  1 
am  a  subordinate  and  not  on  the  spot,  and  if  I  were,  so  also  would  bo 
my  superior  in  authority,  for  there  is  the  station  of  the  General-in- 
Chief.  On  the  principle  that  a  regularly-eleoted  President's  term  of 
office  expires  with  the  3d  of  March  (of  which  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt)  and  which  the  laws  bearing  on  the  subject  uniformly  recognize. 
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and  in  cxin«i<lcraliim  ofllie  posslliility  iliat  tlie  lawful  I  j-elecled  Presi- 
dent ms^  oat  appeur  tintil  tlie  Siliof  Mnrch,  «  graal  deal  of  rcaponiii* 
bililj  may  peeessariiy  fall  npon  you.  You  hold  over.  Yon  will  hove 
power  Bod  prestige  lu  support  jou,  Tliu  Secretary  of  War,  too,  proba- 
bly lioltln  over ;  but  if  no  PrciiiileDt  appears  ho  may  not  be  able  to  exer- 
l'im!  fuDctionii  iu  the  nauie  of  it  President,  for  his  proper  acts  are  tlutte  of 
u  kaowD  superior — a  lawful  Preeidcnt. 

You  act  on  your  own  respoTuibility  and  by  virtue  of  a  camiiiii»ion 
only  reslHi/led  by  the  law.  The  Secrelary  of  War  in  the  mouthpiece  of 
n  Priwidetit.  You  are  not.  If  neither  candidate  baa  a  conMitutiooal 
majority  ofthH  Etuclonil  College,  or  the  Senate  and  House  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  couut  do  not  unite  in  declaring  souie  jierron  legally  elected 
by  the  people,  Ibere  la  a  lawful  machinery  already  provided  lo  meet 
■bat  contingency  and  clecide  the  question  peacefully.  It  has  not  been 
recently  uacd,  nooecasion  presenting  itself,  but  our  forefathera  provided 
it  It  has  been  ciercised  and  has  been  recogniaed  and  submitted  to  *a 
lawful  on  every  band. 

That  macbinery  wonld  probably  elect  Mr.  Tilden  Preudent  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  Vice-President.  Tbat  would  be  right  enougli,  for  the  law 
providea  thai  in  a  failure  lo  elect  duly  by  the  people  tlie  House  shall 
immediately  elect  the  President  and  the  Senate  the  Viee- President. 
Some  tribunal  musl  decide  whether  the  people  have  duly  electi^d  a^'re- 
■ident.  [  presume,  of  course,  that  it  is  in  the  joint  affirmative  action 
of  the  Senate  and  Ilonse,  or  why  are  Ibey  present  to  wimcuB  the  count 
if  not  lo  see  Chat  it  is  fair  and  just?  If  a  failure  lo  agree  arises  between 
the  two  bodiee  there  can  be  no  lawful  affiruialive  deoision  that  the  peo- 
ple have  elected  a  President,  and  the  House  must  then  proceed  to  act, 
not  tlio  Senate-  Tlie  Senate  elects  Vice-PresidenlB,  not  Prcsidenla. 
Doubtltm,  in  cone  of  a  failure  of  the  bonsc  lo  elect  a  President  by  the 
4lli  of  March,  the  President  of  the  Senate  (if  tiiere  be  one)  wonld  be  the 
legitimate  person  to  exercise  Presidential  authority  for  tlie  time  being, 
nnm  the  appearance  of  a  lawful  President,  or  tor  the  lime  laid  down 
in  the  Coustiluijon.  Suuli  courses  would  be  peaceful  and,  I  have  ■ 
Arm  belief,  lawful. 

I  havfl  no  doubt  Governor  Jlaves  would  make  on  ei«>llcnl  President. 
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I  have  met  blm,  and  know  of  him.  For  a  brief  period  he  aeryed  under 
mj  command ;  but  as  the  matter  stands,  I  can't  see  koj  likelihood  of 
his  being  dulj  declared  elected  by  the  people  nnleas  the  Senate  and 
House  come  to  be  in  accord  as  to  that  fiust,  and  the  House,  of  ooone^ 
would  not  otherwise  elect  him.  What  the  people  want  \b  a  peacefbl 
determination  of  tliis  matter,  as  fair  a  determination  as  possible  and  a 
lawful  one.  No  other  determination  could  stand  the  test.  The  coon- 
trj,  if  not  plunged  into  revolution,  would  become  poorer  day  by  daj, 
business  would  languish,  and  our  bonds  would  come  home  to  find  a 
depreciated  market. 

I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  military  action  in  South  Cait^ina  reoently; 
and  if  Qeneral  Ruger  had  telegraphed  to  me,  or  asked  for  advice, 
I  would  have  advised  him  not  under  any  circumstances  to  allow  himself 
or  his  troops  to  determine  who  were  the  lawful  members  of  a  State 
Legislature.  I  could  not  have  given  him  better  advice  than  to  refer 
him  to  the  special  message  of  the  President  in  the  case  of  Loaisiana 
some  time  before.  But  in  South  Carolina  he  had  the  question  settled 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State — the  highest  tribunal 
which  had  acted  on  the  question — so  that  his  line  of  duty  seemed  even 
to  be  clearer  tlian  in  the  action  in  the  Louisiana  case.  If  the  Federal 
Court  had  interfered  and  overruled  the  decision  of  the  State  Court, 
there  might  have  been  a  doubt  certainly;  but  the  Federal  Court  only 
interfered  to  complicate,  not  to  decide  or  overrule. 

Anyhow,  it  is  no  business  of  the  army  to  enter  upon  .such  questions; 
and  even  if  it  might  be  so,  in  any  event,  if  the  civil  authority  is  su- 
preme, as  the  Constitution  declares  it  to  be,  the  South  Carolina  case  was 
one  in  which  the  army  had  a  plain  duty.  Had  Greneral  Kuger  asked 
me  for  advice,  and  if  I  had  given  it,  I  should,  of  .course,  have  notified 
you  of  my  action  immediately,  so  that  it  could  have  been  promptly 
overruled  if  it  should  have  been  deemed  advisable  by  you  or  other 
superior  in  authority.  General  Buger  did  not  ask  for  my  advice,  and 
I  inferred  from  that  and  other  facts  that  he  did  not  desire  it,  or, 
being  in  direct  communication  with  my  military  superiors  at  the  seat 
of  government — who  were  nearer  to  him  in  time  and  distance  than  I 
was — he  deemed  it  unnecessary.    As  General  Ruger  had  the  ultimate 
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renpoTiai1)ilit/  ofBctioa,  and  Lad  really  the  greater  danger  to  coD(ronl  In 
the  fiosl  setioa  in  llie  matter,  I  did  not  ventura  to  emdarruaa  liliu  b;^ 
BilggeBtions.  He  voa  a  deparlraeot  cotnm.inder  and  the  lawful  head  of 
the  tuilltar;  admluUtmtiun  within  the  limits  of  tlie  department;  be- 
sidcii,  I  knew  th&t  he  hod   been  called  to  Waiihiogton  for  consultation 


before  taking  command,  and  was  probably 

adminiat ration  as  to  civil   aflkirs 

was  in  direct  communioation  with  my  super ioi 

ence  to  tlie  dcUcutc  sulyects  presented  for  hia  ct: 

ofbla  own  wliich  he  believed  to  be  sufficiently 

of  our  common  iupcriora 

tohiu  judgmi^nt  and  widi 


of  the  viewi  of  the 

I  knew  lliat  ho 

in  antborily  in  rcfur- 

ideration,  or  hod  ideas 

accord  with  the  viewn 

enable  him  to  act  intelligeaOy  according 

BUKgeaiiona  from  those  not  on  the.epot  and 


I 


not  aa  fully  acquainted  with  the  facta  aa  hinnstlf.  He  dexired,  too,  to 
be  free  to  act,  as  he  hiul  the  eventual  (greater  riwpoudibility,  and  so  the 
matter  wad  governed  lut  belvecn  him  and  myaclt 

As  I  have  been  writing  thus  freely  to  you,  I  may  still  further 
nnbooom  myself  by  ataliiig  tliat  t  hire  not  thought  it  lawful  or  vise  to 
use  Federal  troops  in  such  matters  ns have  transpired  east  of  the  Mirais- 
■ippi  within  the  Inst  few  months,  save  so  far  as  they  may  be  brought 
into  action  under  the  article  of  the  Coailitutioa  which  coulemplnteii 
meeting  armed  rcnistance  or  invasion  of  a  State  more  powerful  than  the 
State  authorities  CJJI  BuMiio  by  Ltie  ordinary  processes,  and  tlii^n,  only 
when  requested  by  the  legljilaturejor,  if  it  could  not  be  cimvencd  in 
Benson,  by  the  governor;  and  when  the  president  of  the  Unittd  8t:itra 
intervenes  in  that  monuer  it  h  a  atato  of  war — not  pence.  The  armf  It 
laboring  under  diaod vantages,  and  has  been  uaed  unlawfully,  at  titua, 
In  the  judgment  of  the  people  (in  mine  certainly),  and  we  have  iMt  a 
great  deal  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  the  community  at  large  oncei  felt 


It  is  lime  to  stop  and  nnload.  Officers  in  command  of  troops  onm 
find  itdiSiciiIt  to  net  wi'iety  and  eafely  when  suiicriors,  in  authority, 
have  diffi>rcnt  vii-'ns  of  the   law  from  theirs,  and  when  Icgislatioil  hu9 


doned  actio!)  seemingly  in  conilict  with   the  fiind  amen  Lai   law.  and 
i  IHeygenerally  defer  to  the  known  judgment  of  Ihcirnupetiora.  Yet  the 
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are  Iield  to  ladi  respooaibilitj,  etpedallj  those  near  the  head  of 
it»  that  it  ia  neeeaaaryy  on  rach  momentooa  oocaaioa%  to  dare  to  deto^ 
mine  lor  themaeWea  what  ia  htwfolf  and  what  ia  not  lawful^  under  our 
■jitem  if  the  military  aathorities  should  be  invoked,  an  might  poMdUjbe 
the  case  in  soch  exceptional  times  and  whoi  there  existed  aoch  divergent 
yiewB  aa  to  the  oorrect  result,  the  armj  will  suffer  from  its  past  action  if 
it  haa  acted  wrongfbllj.  Our  regular  armj  haa  little  hold  npon  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  to-daj,  and  its  superior  officers  should 
oertainlj,  as  fiir  as  lies  in  their  power,  legally,  and  with  righteon 
intent,  aim  to  defend  the  right^  to  us  is  the  law  and  the  instito- 
tion  they  represent.  It  is  a  well-meaning  institution,  and  it  wodM 
be  well  •  if  it  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  recogniaed  aa  a  bnlwuk 
in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  Law. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

WnnnxLD  S.  Hanoocx. 

To  Geitkrai.  W.  T.  Sherman,  Commanding  Army  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WZtfFIELD  SCOTT  HANCOCK. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
THE  LIVING  STATESMEN    OF  THE  PAST. 

THERE  is  notliing  more  depressing  to  the  patri- 
otic philoeoplier  than  the  fact  that  a  candidate, 

like  General  Garfield,  all  the  defects  of  whose 
record  are  charged  upon  him  by  his  own  politi- 
cal friends,  should  be  so  strenuously  sustained  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Kepublican  party,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  these  leaders  should  refuse  to  do 
justice  to  the  admitted  excellencies  of  General 
Hancock,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President. 
Dwelling  upon  this  painful  spectacle,  the  com- 
parison between  the  old  political  leaders  still  left 
upon  the  stage,  and  tlie  new  men  who  have  taken 
command  of  the  administration  party  of  the 
country,  becomes  equally  natural  and  necessary. 

Before  the  civil  war,  long  before  the  slavery 
agitation  cast  its  dark  shadow  upon  our  national 
councils,  the  public  men  of  the  United  States  of 
both  parties  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  true 
statesmanship,  and  the  old  Whiga  and  Democrtits 
of  both  sections  mingled  together,  differing  about 
evanescent  issues,  but  sincerely  desirous  to  promote 
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national  concord  and  prosperity.  Now  the  8tate»- 
men  of  the  South  of  both  the  old  schools,  Whigis 
and  Democrats^  so  far  as  the  present  Bepablican 
party  can  do  it^  are  pushed  into  insignificance. 
Treated  as  aliens^  and  not  only  as  aliens,  but  dis- 
trusted by  the  present  controllers  of  what  is 
called  the  Republican  party,  in  vain  have  the  best 
men  of  the  South  been  forgiven  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Sumner.  They  are  still  misrepresented  and 
hated  by  Mr.  Garfield  and  his  sponsors.  In  vfun 
has  the  Constitution,  of  the  United  States  restored 
them  to  their  rights,  even  including  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  head  of  the  Confederacy.  The  fact  is  patent 
that  so  far  as  the  Republican  party  is  concerned, 
no  Southern  statesman  is  welcome  in  the  North. 
None  of  his  views  are  respected  by  the  modern 
leaders  of  that  partj- ,  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  allowed  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  wisdom 
of  Southern  statesmen. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  Southern 
State  in  which  we  could  not  find  honest,  able,  and 
patriotic  men,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Union.  They,  or  men  like  them,  are  still  living,  anx- 
ious to  show  their  pride  of  country,  and  warmlj'-  at- 
tached to  the  Northern  people  in  the  great  interests 
of  life.  Hundreds  of  them  are  connected  by  mar- 
riage in  the  North,  and  yet  so  far  as  the  leaders  of 
the  party  now  asking  tlic  votes  of  the  North  alono, 
because  they  have  almost  abandoned  any  appeal  io 
the  South,  are  concerned,  these  disinterested  and 
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most  influential  elements  of  Southern  80010(7  '*'"'' 
culture,  are  no  more  considered  or  respected  than  if 
they  occupied  a  foreign  territory.  Who  does  not  re- 
call the  days  when  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Boston 
was  gliid  to  take  by  the  hand  A.  II,  H.  Stuart  of 
Virginia?  when  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
was  proud  to  be  the  associate  of  Thomas  II.  Ben- 
ton of  Missouri?  when  Juhn  Sargent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  glad  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  follower  of  his 
great  friend,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky;  and  when 
the  Democrats  jxjinted  with  pleasure  to  George  M. 
Dallas  in  the  Nortli,  and  the  Whigs  to  Sargent 
Prentiss  in  the  South,  when  John  J.  Crittenden 
of  Kentucky,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
even  if  they  disagreed  in  politics,  were  personal 
friends;  but  now,  under  the  lenders  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
speech,  like  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  Re- 
publican editorial,  is  to  repudiate  Southern  associ- 
ations and  to  reject  Southern  counsel. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  condition 
of  things  meets  the  approval  of  the  merchants,  the 
producers  and  mechanics  of  the  North  and  the 
West,  whether  men  of  business  arc  content  to  let 
this  system  of  ostracism  under  the  present  Repub- 
lican leaders  go  on?  That,  after  all,  is  the  great 
and  substantial  question,  and  it  ia  precisely  that 
question  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  solid 
North.  The  party  has  become  the  Northern 
Repul)lican   ring    machine.        There    is    nothing 
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left  to-day  for  the  Bepublican  party^  as  at  pre- 
sent managed,  but  to  assail  the  South.  That 
is  the  burden  of  every  Pepublican  editorial 
and  every  Bepublican  speech  in  Maine,  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  in  the  Pa- 
cific States.  Now  if  this  country  of  ours  is  to  be 
perpetually  administered  by  the  men  who  haTe 
General  Garfield  in  charge,  and  if  the  South  is  to 
be  held  up  as  a  constant  bugbear,  and  the  North  in 
turn  held  up  to  the  South  as  a  constant  tyrant, 
what  becomes  of  the  pardon  -  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  guarantee  of  your  laws? 
What  becomes  of  the  covenant  of  your  constitu* 
tion?  The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be 
made  by  the  non-partisan  people,  and  not  by  those 
who  for  the  time  being  hold  the  offices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  are  simjply  trying  to  defeat 
General  Hancock  that  they  may  continue  to  hold 
these  offices. 

What  merchant  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
does  not  desire  to  join  hands  with  the  merchant  in 
New  Orleans  and  Charleston  ?  What  distinguished 
lawyer  in  the  North  is  not  eager  once  more  to 
enter  into  social  and  professional  relations  with  the 
distinguished  lawyers  of  the  South  ?  Other 
national  conventions,  whether  religious,  scientific, 
legal,  railroad,  manufacturing  and  otherwise,  come 
together  like  combinations  of  brothers  and  friends. 
But  when  the  Democratic  party,  itself,  takes  the 
initiative  and  presents  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
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dency,  who,  accMarding  to  the  Republican  leaders 
and  newspapers  themselves  can  never  be  repaid 
for  Ills  services  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  in 
other  words  can  never  be  repaid  for  having  aided 
to  crush  the  rebellion,  then  and  then  alone,  a 
party  Convention  at  Chicago  professing  to  represent 
the  Kepublican  party  of  the  Uiiited  States  declares 
"hands  off"  to  that  manly  proposition  for  peace. 

IIow  different  from  the  example  of  the  great  men 
who  seemed  to  have  passed  out  of  existence  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles  Sumner,  William  H. 
Seward,  and  the  rest.  We  hear  now  of  no  proffers 
of  kindness  and  conciliation  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party,  except  from  General  Grant,  and 
they  defeated  him  at  Chicago.  Now  to  demand 
conciliation,  and  peace,  forgiveness  for  the  Soutli, 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party  is  a  crime,  an 
unpardonable  offence  to  be  punished  by  expulsion 
and  by  personal  abuse  of  all  men  having  the 
courage  to  take  such  a  stand. 

The  more  this  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs 
is  presented  to  the  common  mind  in  the  North,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  indignant  repudiation  of 
those  who  make  the  ostracism.  The  day  will  come 
and  come  soon,  not  only  when  the  people  of  the 
North  and  South  will  vote  together,  as  they  did 
in  former  times,  but  that  the  leaders  will  take 
counsel  with  each  other  and  a  true  national  sen- 
timent be  establi.shed  and  fortified  under  the  iullu- 
ence  of  the  best  culture  of  all  sections. 
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GENERAL  GABFIELD'S  PRIVATE  CHARACTER. 

In  such  a  volume  as  this,  when  so  many  illogi- 
cal  advantages   are   assumed   by* the    friends  of 
General  Garfield,  and  when  the  stupendous  attempt 
is  again  made  to  revive  the  cruel  animosities  that 
so  long  delayed  practical  reconstruction,  when  in- 
deed nothing  is  so  favorite  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  official  partisans  who  seem  to  have  General 
Garfield's  interest  most  in  charge,  as  the  monstrous 
assumption  that  a  large  section  of  this  Union  still 
stands  in  a  rebellious  attitude,  is  still  only  worthy 
of  gyves  and  fetters,  the  strongest  system  of  per- 
sonal  retaliation   upon  the  private   character  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  might  be 
justified.      If  General    Hancock    were    placed  in 
Mr.  Garfield's  jx)S!tion,  the  whole  republican  press 
would  ring  with  couiments  upon  the  established 
truth  of  his  want  of  personal  integrity.     Nothing 
but  the  fact  that  General  Hancock  stands  beyond 
reproach,  notliing  but  the  fact  that  his  character  is 
too  high  and  too  pure  to  be  even  tarnished  by  the 
breath  of  suspicion,  prevents  the  most  reckless  ap- 
peals and  the  most  unbridled  calumny. 

So  far  as  General  Garfield  is  concerned,  what- 
ever bad  record  presents  him  to  this  great  constitu- 
ency, has  been  made  up  by  his  own  party.  There 
has  been  no  intimation  against  his  character  from 
a  Democratic  source.  Every  allegation  that  ques- 
tions his  personal  honesty  or  his  official  integrity, 
comes  from  the  Republican  party,  fjx)m  the  Repub- 
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lican  press,  from  his  owu  Eepublican  constituents, 
from  the  Republican  courts  of  justice,  from  the 
Republican  committees  of  investigation,  and  from 
the  summaries  made  against  him  by  Eepubhcan 
statesmen.  Having  been  made  up  by  such  authori- 
ties, 1  leave  them  to  be  digested  and  disposed  of 
by  the  party  among  whom  they  originated,  and  by 
the  great  grand  jury  of  the  American  people  in 
November  next. 

DANCOCK  AS  A  CIVIL  MAGISTRATE. 
When  General  Hancock  was  aeut  by  President 
Johnson  to  take  command  of  the  Fifth  Military 
^Division,  composed  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  in  1867,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Executive,  Congress,  General  Grant, 
and  the  Republican  party.  The  carpet-bag  rule 
had  reached  its  worst  point  in  North  Carolina. 
•  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.  President  John- 
son, Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Wellew, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Ran- 
dall, Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Browning,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  Mr.  McCullough,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  were  frequently  in  conflict  with  tlio 
Eepublican  leaders,  and  necessarily  frequently  in 
concert  with  the  Democratic  leaders,  and  when  the 
President,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  day,  "swung 
around  the  circle,"  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  the 
ofBce-holders  and  party  parasites  followed  the  Prea- 
iiiential  cortege.     General  Grant  himself,  with  liin 
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natural  avoidance  of  politics,  and  bis  strong  attach- 
ment to  his  Republican  friends,  could  not  decline 
the  invitation  to  become  a  figure  in  the  Fresideo- 
tial  tournament,  and  he  well  remembers  the 
political  harangues  which  generally  punctuated 
the  progress  of  the  Executive  as  he  passed  through 
the  great  cities. 

The  policy  of  reconstruction,  as  advocated  by 
Andrew  Johnson  and  supported  by  the  Democratic 
leaders,  the  determination  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  re- 
move Secretary  Stanton  from  the  war  department, 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  impeach  Johnson  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  issue  of 
veracity  between  General  Grant  and  the  President, 
the  certificates  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  sus- 
taining Mr.  Johnson  and  the  reply  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant General,  how  speedily  they  succeeded  each 
other  and  how  soon  they  were  forgotten !  Now, 
as  I  write  when  President  Johnson  is  dead, 
Mr.  Seward  is  dead,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  is 
dead,  and  Charles  Sumner,  and  Postmaster-General 
Randall,  the  excitement  over  all  these  questions 
is  as  dead  as  these  parties  to  them,  we  only 
remember  Andrew  Johnson  to  admit  his  personal 
integrity  and  to  deplore  his  personal  enmities,  and 
if  we  recall  Mr.  Seward,  as  we  do,  it  is  to  admire 
his  marvellous  toleration  precisely  as  we  admire 
the  grim  wit  and  noble  traits  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an   attempt  was 
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made  to  quote  General  Grant  in  favor  of  PresiJent 
Johnson's  policy  of,  reconstruction,  and  this  at- 
tempt induced  the  Lieutenant  General  to  write 
■to  the  gentleman  who  made  the  attempt  aa 
follows : 

"  HEiDqDAnTERH  Abuies  op  the  Ukited  States, 
'•  WashingUm,  D.  C,  Septmber  15,  1806, 
"  I  Bee  from  the  papers  that  you  have  been  mukiiig  a  Bpeech,  in  which 
you  pledge  me  to  a  jwlitical  \\a.r\y.  I  nm  in  receipt  of  *.  letter  from 
General  Greabum  uf  Indianii,  i[i  vbich  lie  tays  Ihnt  lita  oppoaent  for 
CoDgieflB  had  published  on  extract  from  a  lulter  received  from  70a,  in 
which  JOQ  pledge  me  to  the  support  of  President  Johnson,  and  oppoaeil 
to  the  election  of  auj  caiidldate  who  does  not  support  hia  policy.  You 
nor  no  man  liring  i§  authorized  to  speak  for  me  in  political  mitlteni, 
and  I  aak  you  to  deaieC  in  the  future,  tmtai  euenj  man  to  tol<  aaording 
to  hU  oaa,  iudgmeid  wiihaul  infiaaux  from  me, 

'■Youra.  Ac  U.  S.  GaiKT. 

'■To  Brevet  Brigadier-General  W,  S.  Hillyer,  New  York." 

This  forgotten  letter  will  excite  a  smile  at  the 
present  time  in  view  of  the  efforts  making  by  the 
politicians  to  induce  General  Grant  to  persuade 
the  Union  soldiers  of  the  country  to  vote  against 
General  Winfield  S.  Uancock  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  1SG7  President  Johnson 
determined  to  make  a  change  in  the  military  com- 
manders of  the  five  Southern  Districts,  and  he  was 
particularly  anxious  to  remove  Major  General 
Philip  H.  Sheridan  from  the  Fifth  District  com- 
posed of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  accordingly  is- 
sued an  order  putting   General  Hancock  in   com- 
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mand  of  the  Fifth  District  in  place  of  General 
Sheridan.  It  is  unnecessary  to  renew  the  differ- 
ence  between  General  Grant  and  General  Hancock, 
relating  as  it  did  to  affairs,  no  doubt  long  since  . 
forgotten  by  General  Grant,  who,  as  I  have  Buid,^ 
had  considerable  difBculty  in  his  intercourse  with 
President  Johnson.  The  real  value  that  now  at- 
taches to  General  Hancock's  administration  of  the 
Fifth  Military  District  composed  of  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  is  the  great  ability  he  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  certain  domestic 
political  questions  coming  within  his  jurisdiction 
as  chief  of  that  department.  The  compliments 
paid  to  General  Ilancock  since  his  nomination  at 
Cincinnati  by  both  Grant  and  Sheridan  show  that 
their  admiration  of  a  great  soldier  and  a  great  man 
is  still  as  strong  as  that  of  General  Sherman,  the 
General-in-Chief. 

Here  again  time  has  done  its  wholesome  work. 
And  I  feel  free  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  position 
taken  by  General  Hancock  while  in  command  of 
this  same  Fifth  Military  District,  examined  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  subsequent  events,  that 
will  not  to-day  meet  the  approval  of  every  intelli- 
gent man  in  the  United  States.  So  rapidly  has 
the  South  rehabilitated  itself^  so  successful  have 
the  doctrines  herein  asserted  by  General  Hancock 
vindicated  themselves,  and  so  entirely  have  the 
political  parties  everywhere  yielded  to  the  logic  of 
events,  that  no  man  can  read  what  General  Han- 
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cock  wrote  in  18G8  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  he  said  and  what  he  wrote  then  he  can 
proudly  reaffirm  and  stand  by  to  the  end  of  hia 
life.  There  are  certain  co-relative  facta  which 
command  and  demand  recognition :  Whites  and 
blacks  everywhere  in  the  Southern  country,  since 
they  have  been  rescued  from  the  dangers  and  de- 
morahzationofthecarpet-bagrule,  have  in  possession 
of  their  own  franchises,  fallen  back  upon  the  great 
principle  which,  after  all,  must  control  in  every 
community  —  superior  intelligence  will  master 
natural  inferiority — and  while  universal  suffrage 
was  as  logical  and  as  necessary,  as  universal  amnesty 
was  religiously  riglit,  tliere  is  not  an  intelligent 
colored  man  in  the  United  States  to-day  that  will 
not  admit  that  the  class  of  ignorant  blacks  can  no 
more  rule  the  destinies  of  the  South  than  a  similar 
class  of  ignorant  whites  can  rule  the  destinies  of 
the  North. 

A  fact  like  this,  stubborn  and  conclusive  as  it  is, 
is  too  constantly  illustrated  to  need  argument  or 
explanation.  And  hence,  when  General  Hancock 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  he  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Executive;  than  General  Grant  him- 
self had  to  do  when  he  accepted  tlie  invitation  of 
the  President  to  become  one  of  his  party  as 
he  swung  around  the  circle  in  company  with  Mr. 
Seward  in  his  celebrated  tour  of  1863.  The  two 
cases  are  precisely  alike,  only  it  might  have  been 
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more  agreeable  to  Gen.  Hancock  tx)  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  than  it 
was  to  Gen.  Grant,  but  the  fact  of  obedience  to  their 
constitutional  chief  was  alike  binding  upon  botL    § 

GENERAL  HANCOCK   AT  WASHINGTON    EN    1867. 

Nothing  in  the  career  of  General  Hancock  was 
more  interesting  than  his  occasional  residence  in 
the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States, 
North  and  South.  He  seems  to  be  remembered 
favorably  in  all  of  them,  and  his  universal 
comradeship  with  the  men,  and  his  graceful  associ- 
ations with  the  ladies,  were  wonderfully  emphasized 
by  his  experience  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  his 
conflict  with  the  CoDfederatcs.  This  double  con- 
stituency lasted  from  1 844,  when  he  passed  out  of 
the  Military  Academy,  until  1880,  a  long  stretch 
of  time — even  36  years.  In  that  interval  he  has 
met  with  all  phases  of  life,  and  is  remembered  by 
constituencies  as  varied  as  the  latitudes  and  races. 
At  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  Winfield  S.  Hancock  is 
still  a  young  man,  unspoiled  by  office,  unpledged  to 
politicians,  unembarrassed  by  pecuniary  obligations, 
and  singularly  independent  and  free  to  follow  his 
own  course.  A  little  scene  that  took  place  in 
Washington  City,  September  24, 1867,  just  before 
General  Hancock  was  ordered  off  to  New  Orleans 
to  take  command  of  the  5th  Military  District,  de- 
serves to  be  recalled. 
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An  immense  audience  was  assembled,  and  Gen.  Hancock  was  intro- 
duced by  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  of  Wisconsin,  then  a  republican  member 
of  Congress,  and  now  a  republican  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne- 
braska.   Gen.  Cobb  said : 

"  To  me  has  been  entrusted  the  pleasure  and  duty  of  appearing  before 
you  in  the  capacity  of  an  old  friend  and  comrade  of  the  distinguished 
General  now  before  you,  to  introduce  him  to  you  on  this  occasion.  Six 
years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  be  in  command  of  a  volunteer  r^ment  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  with  three  other  r^ments  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the  then  newly  appointed 
Brigadier  General  Hancock.  During  the  long  and  tedious  winter  of 
1861  and  1862,  we  did  duty  in  front  of  this  capital,  devoting  the  days  to 
discipline  and  the  nights  to  watching  and  picket.  We  were  volunteers. 
The  General  was  a  regular  army  officer.  All  of  you  who  passed  through 
similar  experience  will  bear  me  witness  that  volunteers  felt  the  rigors  of 
discipline  when  placed  under  such  disciplinarians  as  that  army  was 
commanded  by,  and  its  discipline  and  after  efficiency  was  owing  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  to  this  fact.  The  winter  pansed  away,  and  the  army 
finally  moved,  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  they  were  brought  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Hancock's  first  brigade  succeeded  in  turning  the 
enemy's  left  at  Williamsburg,  and  afterwards  he  prevented  the  victori- 
ous enemy  from  driving  the  lin^  of  M'Clellan  from  the  Chickahominy, 

r 

and  later  on  it  came  up  to  save  the  day  at  Antietam,  and  now  I  esteem 
it  a  great  honor  bestowed  upon  me  and  my  old  regiment  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  standing  here  by  that  great  Gkneral's  side,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  and  his  true- 
ness  as  a  man.'' 

The  speaker  here  turned  to  General  Hancock 
and  said: — 

**  Allow  me  to  say  that  to  your  new  field  of  duty  the  hearts  of  our  old 
brigade  go  with  you,  knowing  that  wherever  you  may  go  the  country 
will  have  a  brave  and  efficient  soldier,  and  that  flag  a  gallant  defender." 

Gen.  Hancock  was  received  with  much  agplause, 
and  replied  as  follows: — 
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[From  the  Fori  Wayne,  Miana,  Smlintl} 
In  &  former  comniimiration  I  gave  jmi  Hancock  st  FrederickHbnrg 
KB  be  nppeured  lo  me.     I  will  now  attempt  to  write  of  liim  oa  he  wna  at 
Antietam. 

The  Antietam  Creek  runs  about  due  south,  and  empties  into  the  Po- 
tomac Biver  some  eight  milea  above  Harper's  Tarrj.  On  the  16th  of 
September,  13ti2,  Qoa.  Eobcrt  E.  Lee,  in  command  of  the  ConfnJemla 
&rm;,  chom  for  his  position  of  baitli;  the  irregular  right-angle  triangle, 
which  made  the  Potomac  hia  rear  nod  the  creek  bis  front;  hia  right 
resting  on  the  creek  near  Ibe  river,  commanded  bj  Gen.  Longatreet,  the 
centre  bj  Gen.  Hill,  and  tbe  lefl  bj-  Gon.  Hood. 

At  about  noon  a  heav;  rebel  Column  waa  formed  for  tbe  purpose  of 
capturing  battery  A,  4th  United  Stales  artillery,  vhich  had  been  d{>iiig 
terrible  execution  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  Gen.  HanoickwaA  onlennl 
Dp  to  support  the  batterj  and  drive  tlio  cuemj  back,  which  he  did  by 
rushing  upon  (lie  Confederate  adrance  with  intrepid  energj  and  with  n 
violence  which  was  irreeiBtiblc,  and  by  a  ■cries  of  gallant  chargcx,  mado 
in  the  face  of  a  most  destruedve  Confederate  fire,  ho  drove  them  acroiM 
the  open  field  and  beyond  the  Duoker  church,  compelling  them  to  aeek 
•belter  under  cover  of  ibc  woods.  At  this  moment,  while  directing  ona 
of  oar  batteries,  the  brave  Gea.  Richardson  was  killed  bj  a  cannon  ball. 
Gen.  Hancock  immediately  look  command  of  hia  division.  The  rtrng- 
gle  was  now  denperate  on  both  sidoB.  and  each  entertained  no  denini  for 
quarter,  no  wish  to  save  or  be  saved.  The  enemy'slines  were  re-formed 
and  drove  Geo.  Hooker's  entire  right  wing  back  across  the  open  ground. 
At  short  range  and  in  the  open  field  with  a  spirit  of  despcraiioa  both 
armies  pliea  their  deadly  work,  and  !□  his  extremity  Hooker  called  on 
Hancock  to  save  his  right  flank.  Gen.  Hancock  responded  at  the 
double  quick,  and  in  pushing  bia  way  aeron^  the  opea  ground  wan  pun- 
ished terribly.  The  opretwing  fi)rce9  here  vrcro  literally  torn  lo  pitees. 
General  Hancock,  notliing  dauntod  by  his  dreadful  lonsoi,  wait  do 
mined  to  hold  bis  ground,  and  advancing  to  the  front  recklessly  ei- 
powd  bit  person  to  the  enemy's  bnllets.  which  fell  in  showars  aruun<] 
him.  Regardless  of  danger  be  carefully  examined  the  ground  in  his 
front,  and  finding  a  dvontble  Bii«  fbr  a  battery,  he  ordered  forward  our 
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regiment  to  take,  and  hold  that  spot,  tkntil  he  could  bring  up  the  ntil- 
lery.  Hancock  had  now  preraed  the  Confederates  bade,  and  was  boldiii(( 
the  ground  around  and  beyond  the  Dunker  chiircfa»  but  at  this  time  Geo. 
Lee  forwarded  two  fresh  divisions  to  his  lefl^  and  with  this  re-inlnce- 
ment  the  Confederates,  again  advanced,  driving  General  Hancodc  huk 
•ome  distance.  Here  the  fight  was  a  perfect  pandemonium,  the  sharp 
rattle  of  musketry,  the  heavy  booming  of  cannon,  the  earth  iairly  shak- 
ing under  the  tread  of  two  desperate  armies,  which  crossed  and  xecroaed 
that  blood-stained  field  five  separate  times.  The  situation  in  which 
Hancock  was  placed  was  exceedingly  critical,  and  Gen.  Franklin  wit 
promptly  ordered  to  his  assistance.  He  hastened  forward  and  Hanooek 
again  gave  the  order  for  an  advance.  In  the  meantime  Hancock  had 
brought  up  all  of  his  artillery,  and  concentrating  his  batteries  heopeocd 
a  murderous  fire  upon  the  enemy's  lines. 

He  then  fell  heavily  on  Qen.  HiWh  extreme  right,  and  fondng  him 
back,  compelled  Hill  to  call  for  more  rclDforcements.      For  two  hours 
the  battle  now  raged.      The  rebels  being  again  reinforced,  a  column 
was  formed,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  to  capture  Hancock's  batteries, 
which  were  doing  terrible  destruction  to  the  rebel  lines.    The  column 
started  at  a  run  to  cross  the  open  space  and  charge  the  guns,  but  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  artillery,  and  the  cool,  steady  volleys  of  our  infanirr 
Bent  them  reeling  back  to  shelter,  and  covered  the  ground  with  their 
dead  and  wounded.     It  was  now  Hancock's  time  to  charge,  and  with 
the  brigades  of  Gens.  French,  Meagher  and  Morris,  he  at  their  head, 
raising  himself  in  his  saddle,  swinging  his  sword  high  in  air,  he  rushed 
like  an  avalanche  upon  the  retreating  foe,  driving  them  more  than  half 
a  mile.     Again  and  again  did  Gen.  Hill  attempt  to  recover  his  lost 
ground,  but  in  vain.      Hancock  had  pushed  the  rebels  to  and  through 
Sharpsbnrg,  which  he  held  as  night  spread  her  mantle  of  darknesd  over 
the  field  of  death  and  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battlei 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    Gen.  Hooker  now  came  to  inquire  of  Han- 
cock whether  he  could  hold  his  ground  on  the  morrow.    Hancock  re- 
plied, that  "  with  the  help  of  God  and  cold  iron  he  could  hold  it  for  a 
week."    On  that  small  piece  of  ground,  between  Antietam  and  the 
PotomaCt  mg\il  toxm^  m.oT^  >^«ixi  V^^sdN:^  Xko^isand  men  dead  or  woond- 
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eO,  but  Gen.  Ilancock  mnslcr  of  Ihc  i 
Msaion  of  the  field. 


I  Ihe  right  anil  in  poa- 
J.  W.  Y. 


A  FALSE  MAGNANIMITY, 

There  is  nothiug  in  modem  life  so  Bhame- 
less  as  the  false  rcagnaiiimity  of  the  ring  managers 
of  the  Republican  psirty.  They  boast  of  their 
forgiveness  of  the  South,  when  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  but  to  object  to  it;  and  now  that 
they  take  credit  for  it,  they  insolently  attempt  to 
fetter  it  with  new  conditions.  They  rally  half  a 
million  oflice-holders  and  office  seekers  to  a  new 
war  upon  the  South,  and  try  to  cheat  the  South 
out  of  the  pardon  offered  by  the  laws  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  Constitution,  by  declaring  that  the 
people  of  the  forgiven  Sections  must  be  disfran- 
chised at  the  polls  because  they  are  still  disloyal. 

This  is  to  turn  pardon  into  persecution.  Now 
the  glory  of  our  country  is  that  when  we  closed 
the  war  we  made  the  Southern  people  our  full 
equals  by  taking  them  back  to  our  hearts  and 
homes.  But  now  the  ring  Republicans,  under 
Garfield,  are  doing  their  wicked  best  to  undo  all  the 
clemency  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party, 
by  showing  that  this  clemency  was  only  intended 
tiB  another  shivery.  I  call  this  a  false  magnanimity, 
A  better  word  would  be  to  call  it  a  bold  malignity. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  in  this  bad  work  men 
are  ready  to  take  part,  who,  under  other  circum- 
etances,  would  shrink  from  such  a  code  of  morala 
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an  a  complete  abandonment  of  ordinary  truth  and 
personal  honor. 

ROSECRANS  ON  HANCOCK. 

No  word  has  been  spoken  of  Hancock  by  the 
great  soldiers  of  the  Union  but  praise.  He  le 
ceived  the  highest  honors  from  Lincoln  and  Meade 
before  they  died;  and  from  the  living  Grant,  Sher- 
man^  Sheridan,  McClellan,  Baldy  Smith,  Franklin, 
Walker  (Superintendent  of  the  Census),  Phelps  of 
Vermont,  Slocum,  Dunn  (Adjutant  Greneral), 
Stedman,  Fitz  John  Porter,  Irwin,  Coulter,  Mul- 
hoUand, — from  all  these  the  commendation  is  of 
the  highest.  The  gallant  William  Starke  Bose- 
crans  spoke  of  him  at  San  Francisco,  at  a  great 
meeting,  as  follows: 

At  a  great  Democratic  ratification  meeting  in  San  FrancisoOy  June  85^ 
General  Rosecrans,  as  Chairman,  being  introduced,  said :  ''  FeUow- 
citixena,  to  preside  over  an  assemblage  such  as  this,  composed  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  all  the  professions,  in  commerce,  in  trade,  in  the  uta-^ 
men  with  patriotism  and  intelligence,  whose  purpose  in  meeting  here  is 
BO  well  understood,  is  certainly  a  very  great  honor,  but  superadded  to 
that  honor  is  also  the  fact  that  thej  assembled  here  to  perform  a  yeij 
great  and  verjr  solemn  duty.  They  are  to  give  the  voice  of  this  great 
State  and  express  the  judgment  on  behalf  of  a  very  vast  number  of  thetr 
fellow-idtizens  upon  the  selections  made  in  Cincinnati  for  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  to  be  voted  for  by  the  Demo- 
cratic people.  That  adds  to  the  interest,  but  neither  of  these  would 
suffice  to  have  induced  me  to  appear  in  public — not  that  I  lack  interest 
in  the  Democracy.  Few  have  made  more  sacrifices  for  those  principles 
than  I  have  finom  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  this  day.  [Cheers.] 
^or  would  I  have  been  here  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  al- 
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timugh  BB  a  citizon  of  Uiib  repabllc  notliiag  tbat  concema  its  future  IB 
iodlffereut  to  me ;  bul  lill  aow  I  have  no[  seen  a  lime  when  it  appeared 
to  me  a  great  and  solemn  duty  In  stand  out  in  favor  of  actual  Demo- 
cratic work.  Tbe  Democralic  coovenlion  at  Cincinnati  has  proposed  n 
tsudidnle  for  President  of  tLe  United  Statei,  to  vhom,  when  a  joung 
man,  I  taught  civil  and  military  engineering,  and  know  him  very  wtU. 
He  is  K  clean  man — [loud  cheen;] — a,  gallant  and  prudent  commander, 
mid  a  brave  and  chivalrous  olIic«r.  I  think  the  nominatioa  promises  to 
do  things  for  the  liiture  whicli  ought  to  make  eveiy  patriotic  oiua's 
heart  leap  for  joy.''     [Loud  clieers.] 

GENERAL     HANCOCK     EECEIVING  THE     NEWS     OF      HIS 
NOMINATION. 

I  vran  looking  out  of  my  bay  window,  comer  of 
Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  a 
bright  Saturday  morning,  June  19th,  when  a  band 
of  music,  sounding  irom  the  east,  attracted  my  at- 
tention, and  in  a  fcw^moments  the  Americus  Club, 
a  leading  Democratic  organization  in  that  city,  ap 
Ijearcd  on  the  sidewalk,  and  at  the  head  of  it  my 
old  friend,  Daniel  Dougherty,  Esq. 

The  beautiful  day,  the  stalwart  men,  tbe  cheer- 
ing music,  the  shouting  crowds,  added  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  as  it  did  to  the  evident  satisfaction 
of  Dougherty,  who  kissed  his  hand  as  he  passed  on 
Ills  way  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Cincinnati,  where,  a^  I  have  elsewhere  written,  he 
made  for  himself  new  fame  by  his  great  speech  in 
favor  of  Hancock. 

I  did  not  conceal  my  admiration  for  Mr, 
Dougherty's  course,  nor  did  I  hesitate  to  express 
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the  hope  that  General  Hancock  ^ght  be  made  the 
standard-bearer  of  my  old  party  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Garfield  was  a  relief  from  the  crowd  rf 
men  who  had  hounded  General  Grant  at  Chicago. 
I  spoke  of  him  as  I  felt  in  that  spirit,  until  I  saw 
the  blasting  record  as  it  was  revealed  by  his  own 
friends,  most  of  which,  up  to  that  time^  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  me. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1880,  General  Hancock 
was  nominated  at  Cincinnati,  and  I  can  well 
imagine  his  own  emotions  when  the  congratula-  * 
tions  upon  that  event  were  sent  to  him  at  Govern 
nor  s  Island,  excited  by  the  imanimity  with  which 
his  nomination  was  crowned,  and  glorified  by  the 
splendors  of  the  rhetoric  of  Dougherty  and  Daniel. 

I  sent  the  following  congratulatory  dispatch  to 
Mr.  Dougherty  before  General  Hancock's  nomina- 
tion. 

Phiiadelphia,  Pa,,  June  24th. 

To  Daniel  Dougherty,  Member  of  Ck)nventioii,  Cincinnati :  I 
congratulate  you,  dear  old  friend,  on  your  great  Bpeech  in  favor  of  the 
living  hero  of  Gettysburg,  the  Murat  of  Pennsylvania.  If  nominated 
at  Cincinnati  for  President  he  would  deliver  this  great  Commonwealth 
from  the  terrible  curse  that  has  polluted  its  fair  fame,  destroyed  the 
ho|)es  of  its  young  men,  and  enriched  ita  insolent  politicians.  It  will 
l)e  a  welcome  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Bepublicans  who  regard 
Grant's  sacrifice  at  Chicago  as  the  unspeakable  ingratitude  of  the  age, 
and  it  will  consolidate  North  and  South  in  the  holy  bonds  of  fraternal 
peace  and  prosi>erity.    I  embrace  you, 

JOILN  W.  FoRNfeY. 
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And  when  the  nomination  came  I  congratulated 
General  Hancock,  receiving  from  him  in  return  a 
quick  and  graceful  reply. 

The  magnetism  of  the  nomination,  like  the 
magnetism  of  the  man  himself,  flew  like  wild- 
fire over  the  country.  It  was  hailed  with  delight 
in  Europe  by  all  classes  of  our  visiting  countrymen. 
A  correspondent  in  Paris  states  that  the  delight  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  men  when  the  news 
of  Hancock's  nomination  arrived  there,  was  some- 
thing like  the  delight  of  the  North  when  they 
heard  the  war  was  over,  and  the  surprise  of  the 
South  when  they  heard  that  General  Grant  had 
led  the  way  for  their  forgiveness. 

How  it  was  received  in  Philadelpliia  until  the 
ring  politicians  began  to  try  to  convince  our  peo- 
ple that  General  Hancock  did  nothing  for  them 
at  Gettysburg,  on  the  3d  of  July  1863,  the  world 
knows.  On  that  23d  of  June,  1880,  our  Bankers 
recollected  that  on  the  3d  of  July,  1863,  they  were 
packing  up  their  treasures  for  New  York,  expect- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Confederate  Army  across  the 
Schuylkill.  Our  clergy  recollected  how  they  had 
offered  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  General  Hancock  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and 
even  the  politicians  of  the  present  hour  remem- 
bered their  own  joy  over  the  rescue.  The  halt 
in  this  storm  over  his  nomination  Ibr  the  Presi- 
dency was,  however,  a  very  short  one.  And 
now,  as  I  write,  the    boom  which   began  with 
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Dougherty  marching  along  the  streets  on  the  19th 
of  June  is  resounding  all  over  the  land. 

Several  weeks  after,  on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  the 
committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  notified 
General  Hancock  and  Mr.  English  of  their  nomi- 
nations for  President  and  Vice-President^  and  vis- 
ited Governor's  'Island  to  fulfil  that  duty.  The 
scene  that  took  place  then  was  in  itself  so  pic- 
turesque, that  I  regret  I  can  only  give  space  to  the 
following  account  taken  from  the  New  York  Worldj 
of  Wednesday,  July  14th. 

HANCOCK  AND   EN6USH  FORKALLT  NOTIFIED  OF  THEIR 

NOMINATION. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention to  notify  General  Hancock  and  Mr.  Eng- 
lish of  their  nomination  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  visited  Governor's 
Island  yesterday  to  fulfil  that  duty.  The  special 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  was  led  by 
Senator  John  P.  Stockton,  its  chairman,  and  had 
in  turn  invited  the  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  go  to  Governor  s  Island  with  them.  At 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sub-commitee  on  the 
letters  to  the  two  candidates  reported  to  the  full 
committee  charged  with  their  presentation,  and  after 
official  copies  had  been  made,  Secretary  Bell  called 
the  States  in  alphabetical  order  and  the  commit- 
tee-men signed  the  letters.  Wm.  H.  Green,  of  Illi- 
nois, was  absent  and  S.  S.  Marshall  signed  as  his 
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■prosy.  0.  B.  Hurd  signed  for  Do  Forest  Sherman, 
of  Indiana,  ex-Govenior  John  McEnery  for  John 
Clegg,  of  Louisiana,  and  J.  S,  Morton  for  P.  A. 
Earinan,  of  Nebraska.  With  these  exceptions  the 
letters  were  signed  by  the  committee-men  appoint- 
ed at  Cincinnati,  Every  State"  in  the  Union  was 
represented,  and  the  .letters,  when  signed,  bore  the 
names  of  many  men  of  national  reputation. 

At  2  o'clock  n  niimEier  of  coikcheB  arrived,  and  Lho  com  milt  ec-mcn 
were  conrevcd  to  the  foot  of  West  Twciit;-Qiird  Street,  where  the  Wm. 
Fleldier  lay  with  colore  flying.      Tho  members  of  the  National  Com- 
^  nittee  came  down  from  tbe  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  ind  said  they  had  had 
>  »  ihort  harmonious  meeting,  and  had  □nauimounlj  and  immediately 
t  i^on  uBemblIng  cho«en  Senator  W.  H.  Bamum,  of  CoiineclJcut,  Cliair- 
'    nan,  and  Mayor  F.  O.  Prince,  of  BobIoo,  Secretary.    The  pnrty  on  iho 
•  netcher,  as  she  left  her  pier  at  12.45,  included  all  the  Bigning  meiaberB 
t     of  the  committee  and  the  proxies  named,  and  all  of  the  membetsof  the 
.  .  Kitlonal  Committee.      Among  othera  were  Milton  Sayler,   of  Ohio; 
)     Senator  Eanaom,  of  North  Carolina,  and  W.  Armatrong,  of  Peimsyl- 
Tania.     Senator  Wm.  A.   Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  not  present, 
bdcg  busy  in  the  city.     In  all  there  were  about  onehundred  gentlemen 
on  the  boat.     At  1  o'clock  n  landing  was  mode  at  the  steamboat  dock 
on  Qovernor's  Island.     T)ie  military  post,  which  is  free  to  the  visit  of 
taj  person,  without  paan  or  permit,  wa-s  about  its  busincfs  as  uaunL  The 
sentries  passed  to  and  Ero,  and  in  the  conrt-martial  room  the  members 
of  the  Warren  Conrt  of  Inquiry  were  biwy  reading  the  record.      Gen- 
eral Ilnncock  was  at  home,  but  in  great  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his  favo- 
rite grandchild,  Winfteld  Soott  Hancock,  four  monthe  old,  who  had  re- 
ceived that  name  the  night  before  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Trinity  Church.     The  child  had  died  at  6  in  the  morning,  and 
General  Hancock  had  watched  with  it  moKt  of  the  night. 

The  two  committeei  went  up  ihe  shelving  pathway  from  the  landing 
and  up  the  steps  of  the  parapet  landing  to  the  green,  headed  by  Jaha 
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W.  SUTcnioii,  Qiainuui  of  the  CooTention,  and  John  P.  Sudai^ 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee.  There  were  already  a  nnmberof 
Tiuton  to  the  island  saontering  about  on  the  lawns  under  the  trees,  es* 
joring  the  shade  and  the  cool  breeze.  The  ceremony  was  made  asbirf 
aepoMible.  General  Hancock  met  the  ddegation^aa  it  entotdtk 
house  with  a  "Good-morning,  gentlemen,"  and  led  the  way  to  the  back 
parlor.  This  ^^artment  was  soon  filled,  and  standing  before  a  dark  boob 
case  at  the  cast  end  of  the  room,  Cveneral  Hancock  listened  to  the  &»• 
mal  annooncement  of  his  nomination.  Senator  Stocktoo,  who  stooi 
beside  Mr.  StCTenson,  said : 

"General  Hsncock.  I  have  the  honor  to  introdace  to  yon  Mr.  Job 
W.  Sterenson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  ConTcndoo 
lately  held  at  Cincinnati,  and  I  have  the  further  honor  of  preMnting 
to  TOO  the  committee  appointed  by  that  body  to  wait  upon  yoa  i&d 
notify  yoa  of  yoor  nomination — your  unanimous  nomination — ^for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satiafiuy 
lion  to  the  committee  in  making  this  announcement  to  you  to  say  thst 
your  nomination  wai«  not  9ccure<l  by  the  solicitations  of  pcreonal  or  po* 
litical  friends,  but  was  the  Fpontaneous  choice  of  that  oonventiont  actu- 
ated by  a  patriotic  duty.  One  of  the  ablest  and  wi<>est  bodies  of  year 
countrymen  ever  a&«enibleil  have  given  you  this  nomination  with  per- 
fect unanimity.  And,  General,  since  that  convention  we  have  been  to 
our  homos,  and  we  have  seen  our  friends,  we  have  seen  the  Democratic 
masH.^,  and  the  conservative  people  of  this  country,  and  with  one 
accord  thev  ratify  the  action  of  that  convention.  So  that  we  cannot  bat 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  your  election  will  be  an  acoraplished  fact.  Wc 
cannot  doubt  it»  and  we  believe  that  after  the  election  is  over  the  great 
principle  of  American  liberty  will  still  be  the  inheritance  of  the  people 
and  eittablitthed  forever.  And  now  in  the  name  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  entnisted  to  this  committee,  as 
its  Chairman  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  to  its  Secretary  a  communica- 
ti«m  in  writing  informing  you  ofBcially  of  your  nomination.'* 

As  he  finished  speaking  Senator  Stockton  handed  to  Mr.  Bell,  who 
stood  beside  him,  the  original  of  the  letter  from  the  committee,  and  it 
was  read  as  follows : 

**  Netv  York,  July  13,  18S0. 
"  Major-Gcfural  W.  S,  JToncorZ-, 

**  Sir  :  The  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  which  as- 
sembled at  Cincinnati  on  the  23d  of  last  month  unanimously  nominated 
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Lr  candidate  for   PrcBident  of  the  United  Slates.     We  h»»e 

•n  directed   to  iDrorui  you  of  the  npm  in  at  ion   for  thin   ciidtcd  Cmiit, 

A  request  jciur  a^Kxplonec.     In  accordaace  irilli  the  uniform  ouBtom 

e  Democratic  parly  the  CanTeniian  have  anoouQced  their  viewa 

n  the  important  issues  which  are  before  the  conntrj  in  a  aeries  of 

.0  wiiioh  we  invite  your  attention.    These  resolutions  em- 

f  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Democratic  partj  demand 

t  the  Oovemment  shall  bo  conducted,  and  they  alao  emphatically 

1  the  maladminintrBlion  of  the  Government  by  the  party  in 

its  crimis  against  the  Constitution  and  especially  against  the 

la  of  the  people  to  choon  and  inHtoU   their  Frefiident,  which  have 

Luch  injury  and   diahonor  to   our  country.    That  which 

•fly  inspired  your  nomination  was  the  fact  that  you  had  conspicuous- 

ecognlzed  and  exemplilied  the  yearning  of  the  American  people  for 

icilialion  and  brolherhnod  under   the  shield   of  the  Con^titulian, 

1  its  jealous  care  and  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  persons  and  of 

Your  nomination  was  not  made  alone  because  in  the  midst  of 

u  you  illustrated  the  hlghe°i  qualities  of  the  soldier,  but  becauB«> 

n  the  war  had  ended,  and  when,  in  recognition  of  your  courage  and 

di^you  were  placed  in  command  of  a  part  of  the  Union  undergoing 

~  restoration,  and  while  you  weretiiuB  clothed  with  abao- 

Ht  power,  you  used  it  not  to  aubrert,  but  to  nustaiu  the  cifil  laws  and 

■  rights   they   were  established  (o  protect.      Your  fidelity  to   those 

iciples,  tnanifaitolinlheim])ortBDt  trusts  her«torore confided  to  your 

^  gives  proof  that  they  will  control  your  administration  oflheKa- 

d  Government,  and  nssnres  (ha  conntry  thntoar  indissoluble  Union 

f^Sndestructiblc  States  and  the  Conatttuiion  with  its  wiiedinnhnrioaof 

ir  and  regard  for  the  boundaries  of  Stale  and  Federal  anthoiity  will 

itsafierin  your  hands;  thai  yon  will  maintain  the  subordination  of  Iha 

lothe  civil  jtower,  and  will  nccoiaplish  the  purification  of  the 

lUc  service ;  and  especially  that  (he  Government  which  we  love  will  be 

«  from  the  reproach  or  Main  of  sectional  agitation  or  malice  in  any 

tdiope  or  rorm.  Bcjoicing  in  common   with  Iho  masses  of  llie  American 

people  upon  this  bright  promise  for  the  future  of  our  country,  we  wish 

>laa  toexprew  to  you  porsonolly  tbearaumnce  of  the  general  esteem  and 

[ifidence  which  have  summoned  yon  to  this  high  duly  and  aid  you 

"  a  performance.     Your  fellow-ciliMns.    John  W,  erBVEN.sos, 

"President  of  the  Convention. 

■^Kicholas  M.  Bell,  Secretary." 

o  the  reading  of  the  tiames  of  (he  committee-men  also  signed  to 
I  wu  finished,  General  Hancock  turned  to  the  delegates  who 
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were  crowdtd  into  tbe  ptrior  nd  about  him  in  a  oompact  gnop  uA 
■aid: 

*<  Mr,  Ckairmati^  ami  Otmdemm  nf  C&e  ChamiYfag .'  I  appreciale  tKe 
koDor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Democratic  National  CSonTcntion,  lalelj 
aMemUed  in  CinrinnatJ.  I  thank  joa  for  your  conitoej  in  makiqf 
that  honor  known  to  me.  Ai  loon  as  the  importance  of  the  matter  per- 
miti^  I  will  prepare  and  eend  to  700  a  formal  accqpiance  of  mj  nomi- 
nation to  the  office  of  Fftiident  of  the  United  States. 


Then  General  Hanonck  stepped  forward  and  began  ahaking  hsndi 
with  the  Tarioos  members  of  the  committee  who  were  known  to  him, 
and  recmTing  introdoctions  to  others.  After  a  few  minutes  he  retired 
into  the  fiont  parlor,  and  man/  of  the  delegates  sooght  the  oool  piansi 
at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  house  oTerlooking  one  the  green  and  the 
other  the  Battermilk  Channel.  Present!/  Senator  Stoc^on  asked  ht 
Mr.  1^gl'«>»|  and  that  gentleman,  who  had  been  iitanding  among  the 
delegation,  took  the  place  recentl/  occapied  b/  General  Hanoo^ 
General  Stockton  said  to  him : 

Sir :  The  Cincinnati  Convention,  with  a  nnanimitjr  onparalleled, 
decided  upon  its  nominees,  and  appointed  us  as  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  you  at  such  time  and  place  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  jou,  snd 
inform  you  in  person  and  in  writing  of  your  nomuotation.  We  oongr^- 
ulate  ourseWes  and  the  people  on  the  opportunity  of  tendering  to  you 
the  nomination  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
The  official  announcement  of  your  nGmination  will  be  read  to  yoo  by 
the  Secretary." 

Mr.  Bell  then  read  the  following  letter: 

"New  Fori;,  July  13, 1880. 
Hon.  William  H.  Exousn  : 

Dear  Sir:  By  direction  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention, 
which  assembled  at  Cincinnati  on  June  22d  Isst,  it  becomes  our  plea**- 
ant  duty  to  notify  you  that  you  unanimously  were  nominated  by  that 
body  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Your  large 
experience  in  the  affiiira  of  Grovemment,  your  able  difchaige  of  the 
many  trusts  committed  to  your  hands,  your  steadfast  devotion  to  Denio« 
cratic  principles  and  the  uprightness  of  your  private  character  gave 
a88urance  to  the  Democracy  that  you  are  worthy  and  well  qualified  to 
})erform  the  duties  of  that  high  position  and  commended  you  to  them 
for  the  nomination  which  they  conferred.    While  your  personal  quail- 
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liM  and  your  pabllc  eervicra  well  merited  this  honor,  tlie  iction  of  ihe 
CoDvenlioa  «ai  no  doubl  (leBigned  nototil)'  lo  TJndlcate  llieb  spprecia- 
lion  of  ;oursetr,  but  as  well  lo  teHtUy  (tieir  profouad  retspecC  fur  (he 
Democrat;/  of  Indinn«  your  nalivB  fitate,  with  whoae  manly  atruggleB 
you  have  been  so  long  identified  und  in  whose  gloiioua  achievements 
you  liBve  Bbured.  Tim  Cunvenlion  eel  forth  ItM  views  upon  the  lending 
political  isBueti  which  ore  now  before  the  people  in  MBeries  of  resolu- 
tions, a  copy  of  which  we  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yoa  and  lo 
which  your  allenlion  is  reiipectfuUy  reipiesicd.  It  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  these  view*  may  meet  with  your  approbation,  and  that  you  will 
accept  llie  nominalion  which  is  now  tendered.  With  wntimenta  of 
liigh  esteem,  we  are,  reBpectfully  youn, 

"John  W.  Bievexbos,  Praidtnt  cf  Gmvcnlian, 
''Nicholas  JI.  Bell,  SeerHary." 

This  letter,  like  the  letter  to  General  Jlancock,  was  accompanied  by 
an  engroHBed  copy  of  the  platform  of  the  Convention,  arrnngal  to  fold 
with  iLe  letter  into  a.  red  Buadu  case.  Upon  receiTtng  the  packcli  Mr. 
English  bowed  and  said : 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  QmlUmea  of  Iht  Cononiilet:  As  a  practical  busi- 
ness-man, not  much  accuHloinod  (o  indirection  of  action  or  circumlocu- 
tion of  speech,  I  will  aay  brieSy  and  in  a  few  words  that  I  accept  the 
high  trust  which  you  Jibtb  tendered  me,  willi  feelings  of  profound 
gradlnde,  and  that  I  will  at  nn  early  date  formallj  and  in  writing  make 
Ihe  acceptance  which  I  Bm  informed*!!  aaiml  on  euci 
doing  this,  I  fully  renlixe  the  great  ««ponaibility  of  tl 
care,  the  lunuoil,  the  anxiety,  the  misrepresentation,  and  the  abuse 
which  are  certain  to  follow,  and  I  understand  thoroughly  that  all  tlio 
reeoarcea  and  power  of  our  pulitienl  foes  from  all  pnrts  of  the  land  will 
be  concentratedtagainst  ds  in  Indiana,  my  native  State,  where  the  Unit 
grand  battle— and  probably  the  ino<t  jmporliint  of  all— is  to  be  fought. 
But  there  are  great  occasions  where  the  discharge  of  high  patriotic 
duties  are  to  he  considered  above  all  personal  considerations,  and  I 
ahall  not  disregard  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  representatives  of  a  nm- 
jorily  of  the  American  people,  which  yoll speak  hereto-day.  (Applause.) 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  tlie  high  honor  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  roe,  and  I  have  an  abiding  bith  that  with  the  bvor  of  God  and 
t»f  the  |>eop]e  we  shall  succeed  in  this  conflict."     (Applause.) 

Half  an  lioor  had  been  oonmmed  in  thus  performing  tlie  dulieti  Im- 
\  Upon  the  cummitteo  by  the  Convention.    The  c 
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and  Mr.  Eogluh  bade  adiea  to  General  Htnoock,  and  at  2.15  tlieflen- 
boat  Fletcher  and  the  Kilej,  the  regular  ferry-boat,  took  them  faa^  to 
the  dtj.    Many  of  them  went  at  onoe  to  Manhattan  Beach. 

NEARLY  THBEE  MILUON  SOLDIERS. 

George  Jacob  Holyoke,  a  recent  English  traveler, 
refers  in  his  subsequent  letters  to  one  hundred 
thousand  office-holders,  each  having  at  least  nine  de- 
pendents to  work  to  keep  him  where  he  is,  a  state- 
ment nearer  the  truth  than  most  foreigners  attain 
when  writing  about  the  United  States — ^but  a  rough 
text  to  arouse  serious  apprehension  in  many  minds. 
And  yet,  how  far  inferior  this  large  army  of  place- 
men and  their  adherents,  is,  when  compared  with 
the  2,678,967  Americans  who  fought  to  maintain 
the  government  between  1861  and  1865.  Many 
of  this  multitude  have  been  called  to  their  long 
homes,  but  their  survivors  and  their  own  posterity 
are  still  the  real  defenders  of  the  Republic.  I  give 
the  official  figures  in  the  statement  which  follows, 
and  direct  attention,  not  only  to  the  fact  that  Penn- 
sylvania put  into  the  service,  during  our  civil  war, 
over  366,000  of  her  citizens,  while  New  York  con- 
tributed 467,047,  to  which  the  same  rule  may  be 
applied,  to  those  who  survive,  and  to  the  posterity 
of  those  who  have  gone. 

THE  KUMBEB  FUBKISHED  BT  EACH  STATE  AXTD  TERBITORT  DUBING 

THE    WAK. 

A  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment giving   the   number  of  men  furnished  the 
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Union  Army  by  each  Si^te  and  Territory  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  April  15th,  1861,  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  volunteers  was  2,678,967,  divided  among  the 
different  States  and  Territories  as  follows : 

Maine,.... 72.114 

Kew  Hampshire, 36,629 

Vermont, , * 35,202 

Maasachuaetts, 152,048 

Khode  Island, 23,699 

Connecticut, .'. 57,379 

New  York, 407,047 

Kcw  Jersej, 81,010 

Pennsylvania, 366,107 

Delaware, 13,670 

Maryland, 50,316 

West  Virginia, 32,068 

District  of  Columbia, 16,873 

Ohio .'. 319.659 

Indiana 197,147 

Illinois, 259,147 

Michigan, 89,372 

Wisconsin 96,424 

Minnesota, 25,052 

Iowa, -...    76,309 

Missouri, 109,111 

Kentucky, « 79,025 

Kansas 20,151 

Tennessee,.. 31,092 

Arkansas 8,289 

North  Carolina, ....•      3,156 

California, *. 15,725 

Nevada, 1,080 

Oregon, 1,810 

Washington  Territory, - 964 

Nebraska  Territory, ~      37,15 
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Colorado  TerritoTf, «  iSOS 

Dakota  Territory,  — ••— • • «....  206 

New  Mexico  Territory, « 6,561 

Alabama........ m.  2^76 

Florida, ^ 1^ 

Loaiaiana....... ....••«. ...••.•.... ..•.•••.•••.•••••.••••.  8^ 

Mimmppi, ^ — 543 

Texas, 1^ 

Indian  Nation,.. •  85,030 

Subjoined  also  is  a  statement  showing  how 
many  regiments  of  the  2nd  Corps  fought  under 
Hancock  at  Gettysburg,  on  the  third  of  July, 
1863. 

SECOND  ARMY  CORPa 

MAJ.  GEN.   WINFIELD  S.   HANCXXIK. 

After  the  death  of  Gen.  Reynolds,  Gren.  Hancock  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  relieving  Gen.  Howard, 
who  had  succeeded  Gen.  Reynolds.  Gen.  Gibbon,  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion,  assumed  command  of  the  corps.  These  assignments  terminated  on 
the  evening  of  July  1st.  Similar  changes  in  oommandera  occurred  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  the  2d,  when  Gen.  Hancock  was  put  in  command  of 
the  Third  Corps,  ia  addition  to  that  of  his  own. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

BRIQ.  GEN.  JOHN  C.   CAUOWELL. 


Fini  Brigade 

(1)  Col.  E.  E.  Cross. 

(2)  Col.  H.  B.  McEeen. 


5th  New  Hampshire, 
eist  New  York. 
81st  Pennsylvania. 
148th  Pennsylvania. 


Second  Brigade, 
Col.  Patrick  EeUy. 


28th  Massachusetts. 
63d  New  York. 
69th  New  York. 
88th  New  York. 
116th  Pennsylvania. 
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Third  Brigade, 

(1)  Brig.  Gen.  S.  K.  Zook. 

(2)  Lieut.  Col.  John  Fraser, 


52d  New  York. 
67th  New  York. 
66th  New  York. 
140th  Pennsylvania. 


Fourih  Brigade. 
Ck>l.  John  B.  Brooke. 


27th  Connecticut. 
64th  New  York. 
53d  Pennsylvania. 
145th  Pennsylvania. 
2d  Delaware. 


SECOND    DIVISION. 

(1)  BRIG.  OEZr.  JOHN  QIBBOK. 

(2)  BRIO.  QEN.  WH.  HABBOW. 


First  Brigade, 

(1)  Brig.  Gkn.  Wm.  Harrow. 

(2)  Col.  Francis  E.  Heath. 


19th  Maine. 
15th  Massachusetts. 
82d  New  York. 
1st  Minnesota. 

Second  Brigade, 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  S.  Webh. 


69th  Pennsylvania. 
71st  Pennsylvania. 


72d  Pennsylvania. 
lD6th  Pennsylvania. 

Third  Brigade, 
Col.  N.  J.  Hall. 


19th  Massachusetts. 
20th  Massachusetts. 
42d  New  York. 
59th  New  York, 
7th  Michigan. 

TJnaJUaehed, 
Andrew  Sharpshooters. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


BBIO.  OEN.   ALEXAKDEB  HATS. 


Firet  Brigade, 
Col.  S.  S.  Carroll. 


4th  Ohio. 
8th  Ohio. 
14th  Indiana. 
7th  Virginia. 


Second  Brigade, 

(1)  Col.  Thomas  A.  Smyth. 

(2)  Lieut.  Col.  F.  £.  Pierce. 


14th  Connecticut. 

10th  New  York  (battalion). 

108th  New  York. 
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12th  New  Jenej. 
Ist  Delaware. 

Third  Brigade. 
(l)Col.  G.S.Willard. 

(2)  Col.  Eliakim  SherriU. 

(3)  Lieut  Col.  James  M.  Boll. 


30th  New  York. 
111th  New  York. 
125th  New  York^ 
126th  New  York. 


ArtiUery  Brigade, 
OupCain  J.  a 


A,  Ist  Rhode  Island. 

B,  1st  Rhode  Island. 
1, 1st  United  Statea. 
A,  4th  United  Statea. 

Cavalry  Sj%tadrmL, 

Captain  Riley  Johnson. 
D  and  K  6th  New  York. 


Of  all  this  enormous  mass  of  the  living,  and 
of  the  children  of  the  dead,  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  take  an  interest  in  the  pending  struggle 
for  the  Presidency,  and  who,  whatever  political 
party  he  belongs  to,  will  not  weigh  with  more  or 
less  consideration  the  arguments  addressed  to  his 
reason  and  his  prejudice — a  far  more  eflficient 
grand  jury  than  the  placemen  and  their  depend- 
ents, because  much  more  disinterested. 

The  question  above  all  others  that  concerns 
the  soldier,  after  his  own  sense  of  honor  and  his 
unforgetting  love  of  his  associates,  is  that  which 
relates  to  peace  between  the  sections.  A  good 
soldier  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  when  the  war 
is  over.  He  rather  remembers  his  early  politics, 
regardless  only  of  local  prejudices,  and  cherishing 
with  more  fervor  the  broader  views  implanted  by 
his  travels  and  his  perils.  Of  these  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half,  many  of  those  who  were 
Democrats  .became  Republicans   before  the   civil 
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war  was  over,  and  those  who  entered  as  Republi- 
cans became  tolerant,  not  only  of  those  who  diifered 
from  them  in  their  own  army,  but  of  those 
who  were  forced  into  the  other  or  Southern  army. 
Heuce  these  classes  recoil ;  first,  from  tlie  visible 
attempt  of  the  present  Republican  politicians  to 
renew  strife  between  the  sections;  second,  to  put  a 
brand  upon  General  Hancock  because  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat ;  and  lastly,  to  suppose  that  every  Republican 
Boldicr  is  bound  to  vote  to  keep  the  Republican 
politicians  in  office,  who  never  had  any  higher 
motive  for  public  service  than  that  of  putting 
public  money  into  their  pockets. 

MILITART  RECOED   OF   WINFIELD  SCOTT    HANCOCK. 

Cadet  of  ibe  U.  S.  Militeiy  Academy  from  Jul;  1,  1840,  to  Jul;  I, 
1844,  when  lie  was  graduated  and  promoted  to  the  aimj  aa  BrsT.  Beo- 
ood  LieulenBDt,  Olh  lafanlrj,  Jiilj  1,  1S44. 

Served  on  frotitier  duty  at  Fort  Towson,  I.  T.,  1844-45';  and  at  Fort 
Wacliita,  L  T.,  1845-47  ;  on  recruiluig  BOfvicc  1847;  in  the  war  with 

[Second  Lieutenant  of  Sixt/i  Infantry.  June  J8. 1848.) 

1847-48,  being  engaged  in  the  defense  of  Convoy  at  the  N^itional  Bridge, 
August  12,  184T, — skiriniBh  at  Plan  del  lUo,  Aiiguxt  15,  1847, — capture 
orSnn  Antonio,  Auguat  20,  1847,— buttleofChurubusco,  August  20, 1847, 
— tattle  of 

{Bvt.  First  Lieutenant.  August 20,  1847 ,  for  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous conduct  in  tlie  battles  of  Coatreras  and  Churubusco, 
Mexico.) 
Molino  del  Rey,  September  8, 1847,  ud  awault  and  capture  of  the  City 
of  Ml'xIco,  September  13-14,  1347  j  in  gairlaon  M  Jefferson  bamtckB, 
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Minoari,  1848;  m  Quartemuuiter,  Sixth  Infantiy,  Jane  30, 1848,  to 
October  1, 1849,  and  Adjutant,  October  1, 1849,  to  November  7, 1855; 
at  regimental  headquarters  at  Fort  Crawford,  Iowa,  1848-1849,— Sl 
Louis,  Missouri,  1849-51,  and  Jefferson  Barradu,  MisBoori,  1851-5S 

{First  Lieutenafit  Sixth  I  infantry,  January  27, 1853,  to  June  5, 

1860.) 

1852-55 ;  as  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Department  of  the  West, 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  19  to  November  27, 1855; 
and  on  Quartermaster  duty  at 

(Captain  Staff—Assistant  Quartermaster,  November  7, 1855,) 

Fort  Myers,  Florida,  1856-57,  during  hostilities  against  the 
Seminole  Indians;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas^  with  troops  quel- 
ling Kansas  disturbances,  August  1,  to  December  31,  1857,  and  at 
Depot,  January  1,  to  March  31, 1858 ;  at  headquarters  of  Utah  reiih 
foroements,  May  15,  to  July  15, 1858 ;  on  march  with  Sixth  In&ntrj 
from  Fort  Bridget,  Utah,  to  California,  August  13,  to  November  15, 
1858,  and  Chief  Quartermaster  of  Southern  District  of  California,  at 
Los  Angelofl,  May  5,  1859,  to  August  3, 1861. 

Served  during  the  Rebellion  of  the  seceding  States,  1861-66,  in  the 
defenses  of  Washington,  D.  C,  September,  1861,— March,  1862,  in  the 
Virginia  Peninsula 

{Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Volunteers,  September  23, 1S61,) 

campaign  (Army  of  the  Potomac)  March, — August,  1862,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  April  5  to  May  4,  1862, — battle  of 
Williamsburg,  May  5,  1862,— battle  of  Chickahominy,  June  27,  1862, 
action  of  Golding's  Farm,  June  28,  1862, — battle  of  Savage  Station, 
June  29,  1862,— battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  June  30,  1862,— and  re- 
treat to  Harrison's  Landing,  July  1,-4,  1862;  on  the  movement  to  Cen- 
treville,  Virginia,  August,-September,  1862;  in  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign  (Army  of  the  Potomac),  September,-November,  1862,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Crampton*s  Pass,  South  Mountain,  September  14, 
1862, — reconnoisance  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Charlestown,  Virginia, 
October  10-11, 1862,— and  march  to  Falmouth,  Vii:gima,  October-No- 
vember, 1862;  in  the  Bappahannock 
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{Major  General  U.  S.  Volunteers.  Nov.  29. 1862.  to  July  26. 
1866.) 

campaign  (Army  of  the  Potomac),  Decemter,  18G2,-June,  18C3,  being 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Frederickuburg,  December  13,  1882, — and 
billlBof  ChancellomTillo,  May  2-1,  18G3[  in  the  Pcnnaylvania  aim- 
pnign,  June-July,  18f3,  ir  command  of  Second  Corps  of  ibe  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  being  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Qeitysburg,  July  1-3, 
1863,  where  be  waa  severely  wounded  in  llie  repulse  of  LongBtreet'a 
■4tack  upon  our  lell  centre,  which  be  at  the  time  commanded. 

On  sick  leave  of  absence,  disabled  by  wound,  July  4,-I)eceiuber  27, 


t  {Major  Staff  Quartermaster.  U.  S.  Army.  Nov.  30. 1863.) 
command  of.  and  recruiting  Second  Army  Corps,  January-Marcb 
19B4;  in  the  Kicbmnnd  campaign,  commanding  Second  Corps  of  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  bciog  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wildemem,  May 
5-6,  1864,— Battles  of  SpolisylTania,  May  0-20,  1S64,— Battle  of  North 
Aona,  Muy  23-24,  1864,— Battle  of  Tolopolomy,  May  29-31,  1864,— 
Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864,  and  operations  in  its  vicinity, 
Jime3-12,  1864,— march  lo  Jamea  Eiver,  June  13-15,  1804,— and  Bat- 
tle before  Ptitcraburji.  June  16-18,  1S64 ;  on  sick  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  breaking  out  of  Gettysburg  wound,  June  19-27,  1864 ;  in 
operations  about  Palersburg,  in  command  of  Second  Corps,  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  being  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Deep  Bottom  (io  com- 
mand), July  27-29,  and 

{Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  Army.  August  12. 1864.) 


^■agn* 

^^,  18i 


15-20,  1804,— Battle  at  Ream's  SUtion  (in  commiind),  August 
18G4,— Battle  of  Boydton  Plank  Road  (in  command),  October  27, 
18(14,— ond  siege  of  Petersburg,  June  15-November  20,  1804;  M 
Washington,  D.  C,  orgitniiing  the  First  Army  Corps  of  Veterans, 
lovember  27,  1864,  lo  February  27,  1865;  iu  iximmand  of  t>e[>artment 
ft  West  Virginia,  and  tcinpomrlly  of  tlie  Middle  Military  Division 
Army  of  the  Shennndoab,  Ftbruary  27  lo  July  18,  ISIi.J ; 
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iBvt  Major  Qemral,  U.  S.  Army,  Karch  13.  IdeS.  for  gM 
and  meritorious  services  at  the  Battle  of  Spottsyhama,  Kr 
gima.) 

qf  tlM  lOddle  Dcputment,  July  19. 1865^  to  Aoqpi  10^  1866;  j 

{Kajor  Qenerai  U.  S.  Army,  July  26.  1866.) 

OQ  Boud  for  retiring  disabled  offioen^  at  Pluladdphiay  Pla^  Korembflr 
S7»  1865  to  Aognat  80, 1866,  and  on  Board  to  make  reoommendatioH 
in  regard  to  ordnance^  Januazy  80  to  Jane  4, 1866 ;  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Mimoori,  Aoguet  20^  1866,  to  September  12;  1867,  betpg 
engaged  on  expedition  against  tbe  Indians  of  tbe  plains;  in  command 
of  the  Fifth  MiUtazy  District,  November  29, 1867,  to  Maxdi  16, 1868^- 
of  the  Diyidon  of  the  Atlantic^  March  81, 1868,  to  Maidi  6, 186B,-€f 
the  Department  of  Dakota,  May  17, 1869,  to  December  8, 1872;— of  the 
DiTiiion  of  the  Atlantic,  headquarters  Kew  York  (Sty,  December  16^ 
1872,  and  of  the  Department  of  the  £ast»  December  16, 1872,  to  October 
29, 1873,  and  November  8, 1877;  Member  of  the  Court  of  Inqoiiy  in 
the  case  of  General  Dyer,  November  9,  1868,  to  May  15, 1869,~and  of 
Board  to  examine  officers  unfit  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  datiei 
etc^  October  17,  1870,  to  June  3,  1871. 

In  command  of  Department  of  Dakota,  1871-1873.    In  command  of 
Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  1873-1880. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE  LADIES  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 


L. 

^Jj  has  figured  prominently  in  society  and  govern- 
ment. The  records  of  female  influence  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  are 
peculiarly  pleasiug.  And  while  this  sort  of  litera- 
ture is  universally  sought  from  many  motives,  the 
women  most  conspicuous  in  history  are  those  that 
are  renowned  for  virtue  as  well  as  beauty,  though 
there  are  thousands  of  instances  proving  the  last 

■more  potent  than  the  first. 
[  Modern  experience  discloses  a  severer  state  ot 
temale  morality  in  foreign  governmenta.  Queen 
Victoria,  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  the  beautiful  Queen 
of  Italy,  the  new  Queen  of  Spain,  the  wife  of  the 
President  of  France  (Madame  Grevy),  the  eques- 
trlenne  Queen  of  Austria,  the  venerable  Emprees 
of  Gennany.  and  the  Crown  Princess,  the  daughter 
of  Victoria — are  types  of  a  better  era  and  a 
ligher  culture. 
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Wien  we  turn  to  our  own  country,  nothing  is 
more  creditable  to  republican  institutions  than  the 
ladies  of  our  early  and  recent  Chief  Magistrates. 
From  Colonial  days,  from  Mrs.  Martha  Washing- 
ton, from  the  brilliant  entertainment  ia  Washing- 
ton's camp,  near  Middlebrook,  in  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  American  alliance  with 
France,  and  the  subscription  balls  in  Philadelphia, 
down  to  her  last  appearance,  when  she  retired  to 
private  life,  she  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  her 
public  days  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  her 
"lost  days,"  preferring  home  comfort  and  seclusion 
to  the  dazzle  and  dress  of  public  life. 

It  is  stated  that  the  wife  of  John  Hancock,  the 
great  Boston  patriot,  who  was  noted  for  his  genial 
home,  open  house,  and  sumptuous  table,  was  a 
woman  almost  as  full  of  energy  as  her  husband, 
and  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  Mrs.  Washington 
and  Mrs.  Hancock,  who  were  very  intimate  friends. 
Mrs.  Washington  would  say  to  Mrs.  Hancock: 
"There  is  a  diflference  in  our  stations;  your  hus- 
band is  in  the  cabinet,  but  mine  is  on  the  battle- 
field." As  showing  the  habits  of  those  days,  so 
different  from  our  own,  and  forming  such  a  con- 
trast to  the  plain  dignity  and  quiet  elegance  of 
General  Hancock  and  his  family  at  Governors 
Island,  it  is  related  that  the  first  Mrs.  Hancock's 
wedding  fan  was  from  Paris,  made  of  white  kid, 
painted  with  appropriate  designs.  Fan-mounting 
was  then  done  in  this  country  by  ladies.     The 
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ristening  suit  of  lier  baby  came  from  England, 
id  was  of  embroidered  linen,  and  Btomacher  of 
lusltn  and  brocaded  lace. 

After  John  Hancock's  death,  she  was  one  of  the 
tnders  of  the  age,  and  as  his  widow  was  visited, 
■til  the  close  of  her  life,  by  distinguished  persons 
im  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  her  own. 
An  amusing  incident  is  told  of  John  Hancock 
id  Sarauel  Adams.     As  the  Governor,  Hancock, 
>as  one  day  driving  out  with  his  wife,  he   met 
Sam.  Adama  walking,  with  the  Sheriff  beside  him. 
Hancock   asked,    *■  Why,  what   is   the   matter?" 
Adams  replied,  "I  am  going  to  jail,  as  I  cannot 
satisfy  the  demands  of  my  creditors."     The  Gover- 
nor settled  the  demands  and  bade  the  Sheriff  leave 
his  prisoner.     Many  a  time  was  his  purse  opened 
ibr  Sam.  Adams'  benefit  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, and  many  a  time  did  he  help  the  poor  and  the 
needy. 

The,  Boston  Mrs.  Hancock  was  acknowledged  to 
possess  rare  beauty,  a  courtly  manner,  a  high-toned 
spirit,  fine  powers  of  conversation,  dressed  witli 
care  and  very  dignified.  She  was  one  of  the 
Quincys. 

But  notwithstanding  the  hyper-criticisms  of  the 
Mawworms  of  the  day,  the  fact  is  growing  clearer 
that  the  American  women  are  becoming  more 
interested  in  public  affairs  every  hour ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  reminded,  that  the  wives  of  the  two 
chief  candidates    for  President  in  1880  are  espe- 
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dally  cnltivated  and  sensible.     The  modem  news- 
paper reporter  has  become  a  sort  of  Christoph^ 
Columbus,  ever  looking  for  new  characters^  as  the 
world-seeking    Genoese   sought    for    new    landa. 
Nothing  escapes  these  ubiquitous  inquirers.    Presi- 
dential aspirants  are  examined  with  as  merciless  a, 
severity  as  if   they   were   candidates    for    pope, 
while  all    their    sisters,    and  their   cousins,  and 
their  aunts,  and  notably  their  wives,  are  subjected 
to  a  similar  inventory.     It  was  not  so  in  the  olden 
time,  save  as  to  the  men.     Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Lincoln, 
and  Grants  were  very  thoroughly  overhauled,  pri- 
vately and  publicly ;  but  the  ladies  of  the  White 
House,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  passed 
the  ordeal  of  public  life  tranquilly  and  easily. 

Strickland's  "Queens  of  England"  is  rather  the 
polished  adulation  of  a  courtier ;  but  in  this  coun- 
try, the  writer  who  undertakes  to  characterize  the 
wives  of  the  Presidents  has  little  material  to  work 
upon,  and  generally  little  pay. 

The  best  book  on  the  Presidents*  wives  is  that  ot 
Mrs.  Laura  Carter  Holloway,  published  in  1870; 
and  to  that,  with  other  materials  at  my  command, 
I  refer  for  a  running  commentary  upon  the 
galaxy  of  gentlewomen  who  have  periodically 
played  in  the  four  or  eight  years  drama,  and  some- 
times for  a  shorter  interval,  in  what  the  foreigner 
has  amusingly  called  ^Hhe  presidential  palace  ot 
the  republicans," 
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Having  known  most  of  the  ladies,  and  many  of 
their  associates,  who  have  figured  in  and  flitted  out 
of  the  White  House  since  1840,  a  brief  reference  to 
the  long  procession  since  Mrs.  Martha  Washington, 
in  1789,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  accom- 
.plished  woman  who  will,  1  believe,  succeed  Mrs. 
Hayes  on  the  4th  of  March,  1881,  will  be  a 
pleasing  exception  to  the  heavier  parts  of  this 
volume.  Women  in  society  are  a  later  growth 
than  women  in  political  power,  just  as  Idngs  and 
queens  are  older  than  the  beat  of  our  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  science  and  in  art.  And  when 
we  remember  that  even  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
for  many  years  enacted  by  boys,  we  may,  perhaps, 
make  some  allowance  for  the  accomplished 
woman,  who,  in  a  recent  popular  magazine,  takes 
up  the  cudgels  against  her  sex,  and,  at  leaat 
to  her  own  eatisfaction,  proves  that  all  the  great 
things  in  our  civilization  have  been  produced  by 
men,  and  that  the  best  and  most  distinguished 
women  of  the  present  day  are  simply  the  proofs 
j,nd  products  of  a  superior  masculine  system.  We 
can  not  look  for  such  high  culture,  and  inbred 
greatness,  in  the  wives  of  our  American  chief 
magistrates  as  are  found  scattered  through  the 
royal  houses  of  the  Old  World,  and  for  an  obvious 
reiifion.  Our  Presidents  do  not  inherit  their  titles, 
and  their  places.  They  are  never  trained  for  high 
offices.  In  the  average,  the  chief  magistrate  is  an 
accident ;  there  is  no  incident  of  a  cradled  ruler, 
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or  an  embryo  executive^  in  this  country;  whereas, 
elsewhere,  the  nurse  of  the  in&nt  frequently  knows 
that  infant  may  or  must  become  a  future  king  or 
queen ;  and  all  the  curled  darlings  of  the  courts 
grow  up  in  the  reasonable  certainty  that  their  lot 
is  not  the  lot  of  other  people;  but  that  other  peo-. 
pie  are  reared  with  equal  or  more  certainty  of 
being  ^^  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water." 
And  as  with  our  Presidents*  so  with  our  Presid^ats' 
wives. 

MBS.  MABTHA  WASHINGTON. 

First,  Miss  Martha  Dandridge,  then  the  widow 
Mrs.  Gustis,  and  last  Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  was 
extremely  plain  in  her  dress,  quite  domestic,  wore 
clothes  woven  by  her  own  servants,  and  her  hus- 
band, the  General,  appeared  at  his  inauguration, 
in  1789,  in  a  suit  of  fine  cloth,  the  handiwork  of 
his  own  household. 

Her  first  husband  was  rich,  her  second  richer; 
and  in  early  life  she  was  regarded  as  remarkably 
handsome.  She  had  her  own  trials,  as  the  wife  of 
the  great  President;  and  once  passing  through 
Philadelphia,  was  insulted,  by  the  ladies  there,  for 
some  reason,  who  declined  extending  her  any 
civilities.  She  was  a  thorough  housekeeper,  and 
on  one  occasion,  as  the  best  proof  of  her  skill  in 
domestic  manufactures,  two  of  her  dresses,  worn  at 
receptions,  were  composed  of  cotton  striped  with 
silk,  and  entirely  home-made.  She  had  no  child- 
ren by  Washington,  but  two  by  her  first  husband. 
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Her  levees,  held  at  No.  3  Franklin  Square,  New- 
York,  were  numerously  attended.  Her  levees  in 
Philadelphia  were  held  in  Market  street  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  on  the  south  side,  in  a  house 
rented  from  Robert  Morris,  who  had  furnished  it 
handsomely,  but  not  gorgeously.  Washington  died 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1799;  and  on  the  Slet, 
Mrs.  Martha  Washington  answered  the  resolutions 
iof  condolence  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  a  grateful  letter.  She  died  in  the  spring 
of  1801,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Washington  had  been  a  very  handsome 
M'oman,  when  she  married  Colonel  Washington, 
and  in  the  admirable  picture  of  her  by  Woolston, 
painted  about  the  same  time,  we  see  something  of 
that  pleasing  grace  which  is  said  to  have  been 
lier  distinction.  Born  of  a  good  family  and  heiress 
of  a  liberal  fortune,  Martha  Dandridge  had  troops 
of  suitors  before  her  first  marriage,  at  seventeen, 
and  when  a  few  years  after,  as  the  richest  and 
handsomest  widow  in  Virginia,  Mrs.  Daniel  Parke 
Cuatis  attracted  the  tender  regard  of  the  young 
soldier  of  Mount  Vernon,  there  was,  of  course, 
Abundant  competition ;  but  only  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair,  and  in  this  case  only  the  bravest  could 
■win  the  fairest.  *'  Like  her  illustrious  husband," 
we  learn  from  the  journals  of  the  day,  *'  she  was 
clothed  in  the  manufactures  of  our  own  country 
in  which  her  native  goodness  and  patriotism  ap- 
peared to  advantage."     She  came  to  Philadelphia 
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from  Gray*8  Ferry ;  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  occupied 
a  seat  beside  Mrs.  Washington,  who  was  to  be  her 
guest,  resigning  her  own  carriage  to  young  Custis, 
and  at  about  two  o'clock  the  procession  entered 
High  street,  near  her  residence,  greeted  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  discharge  of  thirteen  guns 
from  the  park  of  artillery  under  Captain  Fisher, 
and  the  cheering  shouts  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  joyous  people.  Here  Mrs.  Washington,  taking 
leave  of  her  escort,  thanked  the  troops  and  citi- 
zens in  the  most  gracious  manner  for  their  polite 
attention. 

Though  Mrs.  Washington  is  said  by  some  people 
who  have  written  descriptions  or  memoirs  of  her, 
to  have  been  a  very  notable  housewife,  it  does  not 
appear  from  any  correspondence  or  other  docu- 
ments which  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
that  she  ever  did  much  to  relieve  the  General  ot 
the  trouble  of  household  affairs.  They  evidently 
lived  together  on  very  excellent  terms,  though  she 
sometimes  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  about 
her  grand-children,  who,  he  insisted,  should  be  im- 
der  thorough  disciplinarians  as  well  as  competent 
teachers  when  they  were  sent  from  home  to  be 
educated. 

The  higher  domestic  life  of  that  period,  as  re- 
vealed in  all  we  know  of  its  refinement  and 
elegance,  its  dignified  courtesy  and  inflexible 
morality,  can  be  contemplated  with  only  a  re- 
spectful admiration.     It  was  in  keeping  with  the 
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'ankncss  and  Bincerity  of  ascendant  politics. 
Ifomen  unhesitatingly  evinced  their  sympathies 
rith  whatever  was  generous  and  honorable  in 
3  conduct,  but  rarely  if  ever  in  forgetfulness 
f  the  requirements  of  feminine  propriety.  Though 
latriotic  they  were  content  to  be  women  still,  and 
anxious  for  the  distinction  of  dehcacy  and 
grace.  They  perceived  that  it  woa  their  nobility 
not  to  be  men,  but  to  be  women  worthy  of  men. 
In  possession  of  every  right  with  which  they  were 
endowed  by  nature,  they  had  no  desire  to  exercise 
men's  prerogatives.  There  were  indeed  some 
shameless  females,  not  unwilling  to  exhibit  morti- 
fication at  having  been  created  of  a  sex  whose  finer 
attributes  were  beyond  their  emulation,  and  all 
the  poor  stuff  which  this  class  now  displays  in 
periodical  offences  against  decency,  was  spoken 
and  written  till  it  grew  too  stale  even  for  derision ; 
but  these  creatures  were  not  in  society;  they  were 
regarded  only  as  curious  monsters.  Such  wives  as 
those  of  Washington,  Adams,  Jay,  Wolcott,  Brad- 
ford, and  King,  had  no  desire,  as  Montaigne  ex- 
presses it,  "to  cover  their  beauties  under  others 
that  were  none  of  theirs." 


Bli. 


MRS.  JOH!J  ADAMS. 


A  very  different  person  was  Mrs.  John  Adams, 
,e  wife  of  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  class  whom  her  grandson, 
Cbf^rl^B  Fi^Dcis  Adams,  said,  "  were  more  remarka- 
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ble  for  their  letter-writing  propensities  than  the 
novel-reading  and  more  pretending  daughters  of 
this  era."  She  was  Abigail  Smith,  married  to 
John  Adams  when  she  was  twenty  years  old,  in 
1764,  and  in  1775  was  at  her  home  charged  with 
the  sole  care  of  her  little  brood  of  children ;  frugal, 
kind,  working  with  her  own  hands,  often  at  the 
spinning-wheel,  and  learning  French  as  if  in  expeo- 
tation  of  her  destiny.  She  was  a  New  England 
fighting  woman,  for  when  the  Revolution  came  on, 
she  wrote  of  the  English :  ^^  Let  us  separate,  they 
are  unworthy  to  be  our  brethren.  Let  us  renounce 
them,  and  instead  of  suplications,  as  formerly  for 
their  prosperity  and  happiness,  let  us  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  blast  their  counsels  and  bring  to 
naught  all  their  devices,"  She  was  the  first  re- 
presentative of  her  sex  from  the  United  States  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain  with  her  husband,  John 
Adams.  She  saw  George  IV  arid  the  Queen,  and 
soon  became  a 'notoriety  by  her  frank  and  peculiar 
manners.  Afterwards,  as  the  wife  of  the  second 
President,  she  opened  the  first  New  Year's  recep- 
tion in  the  White  House  in  1801,  and  her  descrip- 
tion of  Washington  City  in  1800  is  very  amusing; 
she  wrote :  "  You  cannot  see  wood  for  trees.  Con- 
gress comes  in  but  to  shiver,  shiver,  shiver.  No 
woodcutters  or  carters  to  be  had  at  any  rate.  We 
are  now  indebted  to  a  Pennsylvania  wagoner  to 
bring  us  through  in  the  treasury  office — a  cord  and 
a  half  of  wQodi  which  is  all  we  have  in  this  bouse 
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where  twelve  fires  are  constantly  required,  wbere 
we  are  told  the  roads  will  soon  be  so  bad  it  cannot 
be  drawn."  Her  health  was  too  poor  to  entertain 
much,  and  so  she  returned  to  Qiiincy  after  being 
mistress  of  the  White  House  for  less  than  half  a 
year.  She  died  on  the  18th  of  October,  1818, 
seventj'-four  years  old. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  one  of  the  remarkable  charac- 
ters of  her  age.  She  was  not  without  tenderness 
and  womanly  grace,  but  her  distinction  was  a  mas- 
culine understanding,  energy,  and  decision,  fitting 
her  for  the  bravest  or  most  delicate  parts  in  affairs, 
and  in  an  eminent  degree  for  that  domestic  relation 
continued  harmonious  through  so  many  changeful 
years,  herself  unchanged  always,  and  making  her 
own  life  a  portion  of  her  husband's  in  a  manner 
that  illustrates  the  noblest  ideas  we  have  of  mar- 
riage. 

Mfia  THOMAS  JEEFERSON. 
The  third  President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
widower,  Mrs.  Jefferson,  the  wife  of  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  having  died  nine- 
teen years  before  hia  election.     She  was  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Skelton,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  1772. 
Jefferson  was  a    true  Democrat.     He  held  no  for- 
mal receptions,  and  his  daughters  were  only  with 
him  twice  during  his  eight  years  Presidency  at 
Washington. 
,        Mr.  Jefferson,  after  a  very  pleasant  passage,  ar- 
)  rived  at  Norfolk,  from  France,  on  the  23d  of  No- 
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vember,  1789,  and  in  1801  he  was  elected  Prea- 
dent  afler  filling  other  high  and  important  offices. 
His  wife  had  been  dead  many  years,  but  his  two 
daughters,  whom  he  had  educated  very  carefully 
in  their  native  country  and  in  Europe,  were  now 
grown  to  womanhood,  and  the  eldest  of  them  had 
been  waiting  his  return  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  whom  he 
describes  as  ^^  a  young  gentleman  of  genius,  science, 
and  honorable  mind,  who  afterwards  filled  a  dig- 
nified station  in  the  general  government,  and  the 
most  dignified  in  his  own  state."  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  the  model  democrat  of  all  time  in  the  Presi- 
dency. 

MRS.  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  James 
Madison,  also  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Todd, 
who  became  the  famous  Dolly  Payne  Madison. 
Her  courtly  manners  and  personal  charms  made 
her  a  universal  favorite.  In  her  thirty-seventh 
year  she  entered  the  White  Ilouse,  having  dis- 
pensed the  hospitalities  of  her  husband's  house 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  eight  years, 
making  everybody  happy  with  her  bright  and 
cheerful  manners.  Her  chief  trait  was  her  table, 
which  was  so  plenteous  that  it  was  more  like  a 
harvest  home  supper  than  the  entertainment  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  which  she  answered  by  saying 
that  "she  thought  abundance  preferable  to  ele- 
gance, that  circumstances  formed  customs  and  cua- 
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foTflS  formed  tastes,  and  as  profusion  was  repug- 
nant to  foreign  cuetome,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  superabundance  of  our  country,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  delicacy  of  European  taste 
for  the  less  elegant  but  more  liberal  fashion  of 
Vii^inia."  But  she  did  not  stay  long  in  the  White 
House.  The  second  war  with  Great  Britain  came 
on,  the  British  burned  that  and  the  Capitol,  and 
the  President  and  his  household  had  to  fly.  When 
in  Paris,  I  heard  Dr.  Evans  describe  the  troubles 
of  the  fugitive  Queen  Eugenie  as  she  fled  from 
Paris  after  the  fall  of  Sedan,  I  thought  of  the  suf- 
fering of  Mrs.  Madison  when  the  British  drove  her 
from  Washington  after  destroying  the  President's 
house.  She  had  to  fly  in  disguise  and  in  the  moat 
dreadful  storm  of  the  period,  sought  in  vain  for  a 
place  wherein  to  rest  her  head.  Ailer  the  retire- 
ment of  the  English,  the  President  rented  the  house 
owned  by  Col.  Tayloo,  which  I  distinctly  remember, 
on  the  corner  of  New  York  Avenue  and  18th 
Street,  Washington  City.  At  her  last  New  Year's 
reception,  the  President  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit 
of  cloth  of  American  manufacture  made  of  the 
wool  of  Merinos  raised  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  not  a  learned  woman  but  had  great  natural 
talents.  In  1817  President  Madison's  term  ex- 
pired. She  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1849,  at  her  residence  in  Washington  City, 
southeast  corner  of  Eighth  Street  and  Madison 
Place. 
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MBS.  JAMES  MONROE. 

The  next  lady  of  the  White  House  was  Hn. 
James  Monroe.  She  married  Senator  Monroe  in 
1789  and  came  to  Philadelphia  with  her  husband 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statei 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  American  Minister 
to  France,  where  they  remained  five  years,  a  fact 
enabling  her  to  enjoy  society  and  study  French 
character.  She  was  tall  and  gracefully  formed, 
polished  and  elegant,  and  as  the  wife  of  a  Virginia 
senator,  independent  by  her  fortune,  surrounded  by 
luxury  and  prosperity.  While  she  was  abroad.  La 
Fayette  was  captured  by  the  Austrians  and  thrown 
into  a  Prussian  dungeon  at  Wesel  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  was  terribly  treated.  Mrs.  Monroe  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  illustrious  prisoner,  and  re- 
solved to  secure  an  interview  between  the  General 
and  his  wife,  who  had  herself  been  condemned  to 
death.  La  Fayette  was  released  from  prison  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  and  his  wife  at  the  end  (rf 
twenty-two  months.  In  1817  President  Monroe, 
after  his  election,  removed  to  the  White  House 
where  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  reside  during 
bis  eight  years  term.  They  had  brought  with 
them  certain  foreign  customs  and  manners,  and 
their  levees  were  quite  distinguished,  although 
very  democratic.  Foreigners  spoke  of  the  cordi- 
ality of  the  President  and  his  wife.  After  he  re- 
tired from  office.  President  Monroe  was  engaged 
with  the  other  two  ex-presidents,  Jefferson  and 
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Madiaon,  in  establishing  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Mrs.  Monroe  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
entertaining  the  throng  of  visitors  who  delighted 
to  do  honor  to  the  three  ex-presidents  of  the  United 
States,  the  sons  of  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  they  met  together  under  her  roof.  She 
died  suddenly  in  1830,  at  an  advanced  age. 

MRS.  JOHN  QUIKCY  ADAMS. 
Mrs.  Louisa  Catherine  Adams,  wife  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  was  the  eixth  lady  of  the  White 
House,  and  with  her  closed  the  list  of  the  official 
women  of  the  American  Revolution.  She  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  London,  February  11th,  1775,  her 
father,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  then  living  in 
England.  Like  her  husband's  mother,  she  was 
what  might  be  called  a  public  woman  from  her 
marriage,  and  this  will  account  for  their  uncom- 
mon posterity.  John  Quincy  Adams  first  saw  her 
in  her  father's  house,  in  1794.  On  the  26th  of 
July,  1797,  they  were  married  at  the  church  of 
All  Hallows.  In  1801,  after  the  birth  of  her  first 
child,  she  embarked  with  her  husband  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  having  settled  in  Boston, 
where  she  determined  to  live,  but  her  husband  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  and  she  removed 
with  him  to  Washington,  then  a  primitive  and 
ill-conditioned  place.  Her  husband,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  was  sent  out  as  Minister  to  Russia,  and  she 
accompanied  him,  remaining  six  years  in  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  where  they  lived  frugally  and  made  the  baus 
of  a  very  comfortable  competency  in  America. 

The  second  war  between  England  and  America 
broke  out  while  Mr.  Adams  was  in  Russia,  and 
the  Emperor  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  wife,  by  offering  to 
mediate  between  the  two  countries.  The  commiit* 
sioners  were  royally  entertained  at  St.  Petersburg, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Adams,  who  then  saw 
high  society  at  its  best  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  after  filling 
various  high  cabinet  positions,  in  1824,  and  was 
inaugurated  March  4th,  1825,  with  considerable 
ceremony,  Mrs.  Adams  giving  up  the  comforts  of 
a  home  for  the  thankless  trials  of  a  lady  of  the 
White  House,  where  she  remained  four  years, 
returning  to  Quincy  to  be  recalled  to  Washington 
by  the  election  of  her  husband  as  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shortly  after.  He  held 
his  seat  in  the  House  for  fifteen  years.  His  wife 
remained  with  him  all  the  time  down  to  his  death 
on  February  21st,  1848,  when  she,  like  Mrs.  . 
Washington,  answered  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
in  a  letter  of  excellent  taste.  She  died  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1852,  about  seventy-seven  years  of 
age.  There  were  four  children,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  the  only  survivor,  I  believe,  being 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  now  living  near  Boston, 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
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iUlS.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  was  never  in  the  White 
House,  having  died  in  three  months  before  hie  in- 
auguration as  the  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  stormy  life,  the  wife  of  another  man,  and 
hardly  divorced  when  Geueral  Jitckson  paid  atten- 
tion to  her,  she  passed  away  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, 1828,  leaving  the  future  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  Rachel  Donelson,  who  afterwards 
married  the  adopted  son  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a, 
black-haired,  sprightly-,  pretty  child  of  twelve  years 
at  that  time.  Of  Mrs.  Jackson,  herselt,  it  need 
only  be  said  she  was  a  plain  woman,  not  l:>eautiful. 
Terror-stricken  at  the  idea  of  going  into  the  White 
House,  she  purchased  all  the  clothing  and  house- 
hold articles  both  for  herself  and  her  servants' 
use,  and  was  defended  by  old  Hickory,  with  a 
knightly  gallantry  all  his  own.  There  were  two 
ladies  of  the  White  House,  during  General  Jack- 
eon's  term  of  eight  years,  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson 
Donelson,  who  presided  at  the  receptions  and  who 
died  young,  of  con.sumption,  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Jackson,  Jr.,  the  wife  of  President  Jackson's  foster 
eon,  who  was  the  second  mistress  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Mansion.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Peter 
York  of  Philadelphia,  whose  grandfather,  Judge 
York,  held  an  appointment  under  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  prior  to  the  Revolution.  While  slje 
KWa£  presiding  at  the  White  House  in  Wasliington, 
General  Jackson  said  to  a  deputation  from  the  Key- 
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stone  State,  ^^Oentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  yoo^ 
for  I  am  much  indebted  to  Pennsylvania.  She  hu 
given  me  a  daughter  who  is  a  great  oomibrt  to  her 
iather/'  She  lived  at  the  Hermitage  after  the  death 
of  General  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Donelson  for  many 
years,  and  was  an  excellent  woman.  She  died 
shortly  afler  our  unhappy  civil  war^ 

MEa  MABTIN  VAN  BUBEN. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  the  eighth  President  of  the 
United  States,  lost  his  wife  in  1819,  seventeen 
years  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  The 
mistress  of  the  White  House  was  Mrs.  Abraham 
Van  Buren,  who  married  Colonel  Van  Buren,  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren'e  oldest  son,  in  1838.  She  was  a 
South  Carolina  lady,  irresistibly  beautiful  in  form 
and  deportment.  She  and  her  husband  remained 
abroad  for  some  years  in  the  family  of  Andrew 
Stevenson,  her  uncle,  then  United  States  Minister 
to  England.  They  remained  with  the  President 
during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  term  of  office, 
and  then  lived  with  him  at  Lindenwald,  afler  his 
retirement  until  death. 

MES.  AVM.  HENRY  HARRISON. 

Anna  Semmes,  the  wife  of  the  ninth  President  ot 
the  United  States,  Mrs.  William  Henry  Harrison, 
was  born  the  famous  year  of  American  Independ- 
ence, near  Morristown,  N.  J.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Captain   Harrison   in  1795.     She  never  saw   the 
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"White  House,  detained  at  her  husband's  home  by 
her  own  ilhiess,  where  she  heard  of  his  death  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1841.  She  remained  at  her  old 
home,  where  the  happiest  years  of  her  life  had  been 
spent,  until  1855,  when  she  removed  to  the  resi- 
dence of  her  only  surviving  eon,  the  Hon.  A.  Scott 
Harrison,  five  miles  below  North  Bend,  Indiana,  ■ 
dying  on  the  25th  of  February,  1S64,  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  age. 

MBS.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Now  we  reach  John  Tyler,  who  became  the 
tenth  President  of  tlie  United  States  by  the  death 
of  General  Harrison.  His  first  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Christian  of  Virginia.  She  died  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1842.  The  President  mar- 
ried again  Miss  Juha  Gardner  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1844,  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
York  City.  For  a  period  of  eight  mouths  this  beau- 
tiful lady  did  the  honors  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
with  success.     1  think  she  is  still  alive. 

MRS.  JAMES  K.  I'OLK. 
Mrs.  James  K.  Polk,  daughter  of  Captain  Joel 
and  Klizabeth  Childress,  was  born  near  Murfrces- 
boro,  Tennessee,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1804, 
and  is  still  living  at  Nashville,  in  the  beautiful 
home  of  her  husband,  I  know  this  estimable  lady 
well.  More  than  once  I  attended  her  receptions. 
A  stately,  attractive,  exceedingly  well  balanced  and 
well  preserved    Southern    woman,  she  was  also  a 
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Christian  and  a  patriot  down  to^  and  after  her  hus- 
band's death.  Her  hair  was  very  black,  her  dark 
ejes  and  complexion  reminded  me  of  the  Spanish 
type  of  beauty.  While  Mr.  Buchanan  was  Sec- 
retary of  State,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
this  excellent  woman,  and  during  the  Centennial 
year  had  quite  an  agreeable  correspondence  with 
her,  when  I  invited  her  to  become  my  guest,  but 
she  was  compelled  to  decline. 

MRS.  ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 

Mrs.  Zachary  Taylor  was  another  of  the  ladies 
who  never  presided  at  or  managed  the  White 
House.  Her  plain,  heroic  and  unpretending  hus- 
band was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1848,  she  having  bitterly  opposed  his  cafadidacj. 
When  it  was  understood  that  she  would  not  assume 
the  responsibility  of  going  to  Washington  as  its 
presiding  divinity,  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
twenty- two  years  of  age,  was  announced  as  her 
mothers  substitute.  When  she  took  possession, 
she  had  just  been  married  to  Major  Bliss  of  the 
regular  army.  She  was  educated  in  Philadelphia. 
The  inauguration  of  ^'old  Rough  and  Ready"  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  seen  in  Washington, 
the  Whigs  having  mounted  into  power  after  a 
long  absence  from  office.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Taylor,  was  never  visible  in  the  reception  rooms. 
She  received  her  visitors  in  her  private  apart- 
ments, and  so  escaped  observation.     The  political 
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revolution  made  the  receptiona  of  Mra.  Bliss  very 
attractive,  and  the  old  hero  President  surprised 
his  friends  by  Lia  courtliness  and  dignity.  But 
his  administration  only  lasted  a  year,  for  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1850,  he  was  overheated  at  a  celebra- 
tion and  died,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.  Thus  terminated  the  public  career  of  Mrs. 
Bliss.  Mra.  Taylor  survived  until  August  22, 
1850,  and  Major  Bliss  soon  followed,  leaving  hia 
wife  without  children,  to  become  the  wife  of 
another  man,  under  whose  name  her  historic  con- 
nection passed  away. 

jmS.  MILLAED  FILLMORE. 
Mra.  Millard  Fillmore,  wife  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, the  former  Vice-president,  was  born  in  1798, 
and  made  a  most  acceptable  mistress  of  the  Presi- 
dential mansion,  dying  at  Willard's  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington City,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1853,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  termination  of  her  husband's  ad- 
ministration. During  her  illness  the  lady  of  the 
White  House  was  the  only  daughter  of  President 
Fillmore,  Miss  Abigail  Fillmore,  and  fiho  also  died 
^  on  the  28th  of  July,  1854. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  TIERCE. 
Mrs.  Franklin  Pierce,  the  wife  of  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States,  ^yas  Jane  Means 
Appleton,  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  bom 
March  12th,  1806.  She  was  married  to  Franklin 
Pierce  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  1834,  and  was 
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an  amiable  person,  whose  hnsband  was  one  of  tbe 
truest  men  and  altogether  the  most  perfect  official 
person  I  ever  knew.  She  was  in  ill  health  when 
he  was  elected  ]President9  in  1852,  and  had  been 
the  mother  of  three  children.  While  going  to 
Washington,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1853,  with 
her  husband,  the  President-elect,  and  her  only 
boy,  an  accident  occurred  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  throwing  the  cars  down  a  steep 
embankment,  in  which  their  bright  little  son  lost 
his  life.  Thus  she  began  her  experience  in  the 
White  House  under  a  cloud,  which  seemed  to  rest 
upon  her  for  four  years.  She  would  appear  at 
some  of  the  receptions  and  state  dinners,  but  pre- 
ferred retirement.  She  remained  in  Washington 
until  the  termination  of  her  husband's  adminis- 
tration, when  she  made  the  European  tour  with 
him.  She  survived  till  the  2d  of  September, 
1S63,  and  died  at  Andover,  Mass. 

MISS  HARRIET  LANR 

Now  I  come  to  a  lady,  still  living  in  Baltimore, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  ever  filled  the 
position  at  the  head  of  a  great  establishment  with 
more  delicacy,  dignity,  and  refinement.  I  mean 
Harriet  Lane,  the  niece  of  James  Buchanan,  the 
succeeding  President  of  the  United  States,  now 
Harriet  Lane  Johnston.  Having  differed  from  her 
uncle  early  in  his  administration,  after  having  given 
the  best  years  of  my  life  to  make  him  President, 
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and  never  having  bnt'once  crossed  his  threshold 
during  his  Presidency,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  recollection  of  her  many  excellent  traits  and 
sweet  courtesy,  and  tlie  fragrant  memory  of  her 
dear  sister,  Mary,  her  brother  Eakdridge,  and  all 
her  kindred,  including  her  father  and  her  Uncle 
Lane,  are  mental  pictures  that  I  love  to  dwell  upon. 
She  accompanied  Mr.  Buchanan  abroad  as  Min- 
ister to  England,  and  was  the  lady  of  the  White 
House  during  four  years,  from  1857  to  1861.  She 
now  temporarily  resides,  during  the  summer,  at 
Wheatland  or  at  Bedford,  and  is  the  mother  of 
several  children,  comforted,  says  her  biographer, 
in  the  great  work  of  training  up  her  boy  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  James  Buchanan  Johnston. 

ME3.  MARY  TODD  LINCOLN. 

Of  Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  wife  of  the  mur- 
dered President  of  the  United  States,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  write  at  length. 
Her  life  was  so  eventful,  and  so  full  of  trials,  and  at 
the  last  so  saddened  by  the  terrible  tragedy  of  our 
age,  that  I  cannot  lift  the  curtain  to  revive  the 
memories  of  the  great  civil  war,  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln's  administration  opened,  and  with  which 
it  closed.  One  incident  I  may  mention:  After  his 
assassination,  she  remained  betiind  in  the  White 
House  (wliile  President  Johnson  occupied  other 
quarters),  with  her  little  son,  Thaddeus  or  "Tad," 
raa  more  frcqnontly  called.    My  dear  friend. 
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Marshall  0.  Roberts,  of  New  York,  still  living, 
hod  sent  me  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
administer  to  her  immediate  wants,  as  a  genuine 
evidence  of  his  kind  and  thoughtful  nature.  She 
was  in  her  bed-room  when  I  asked  to  be  admitted, 
to  hand  her  this  welcome  contribution,  and  the 
poor  little  boy,  since  called  to  his  last  rest,  a 
curious  child,  quaint,  witty  and  winning,  crawled 
into  my  arms  and  pointed  the  way  to  his  mother. 
The  double  agony,  the  wild  animal-like  grief  of 
the  elfin  child,  the  deep  horror  of  the  stricken 
widow,  with  the  fresh  memory  of  the  mur- 
dered father,  made  up  altogether  such  a  scene 
as  can  neither  be  described  nor  forgotten.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  is  still  living,  having  only  one  child  left, 
her  accomplished  and  gifted  son,  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
a  member  of  the  Cook  County  Bar  in  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

MRS.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Johnson,  like  Mrs.  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, and  very  like  Mrs.  Franklin  Pierce  and  Mrs. 
Fillmore,  recalling  also  the  early  death  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Jackson,  came  to  Washington  with  her 
husband,  but  was  rarely  seen.  She  never  appeared 
in  society  at  Washington.  Her  very  existence 
was  almost  a  myth.  She  was  last  seen  at  a  party 
given  to  her  grand-children,  and  was  seated  in  one 
of  the  reception  court-chairs  of  satin  and  ebony. 
She  did  not  rise  when  the  children  and  her  guests 
were  presented  to  her,  but  simply  said:  "I  am  an 
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hivalid,  my  dears,"  Her  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Patterson  and  Mrs.  Stover,  attended  to  the  duties 
of  hostess  of  the  White  House,  the  last  succeeding 
the  first.  When  Mrs,  Senator  Patterson  found 
herself  the  fust  lady  in  the  land,  she  made  the 
remark,  which  at  the  time  struck  me  to  the  heart: 
*•  We  are  plain  people  from  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee, called  here  for  a  short  time  by  a  national 
calamity.  I  trust  too  much  will  not  be  expected 
of  us."  And  when  poor  Anna  Surratt  threw  her- 
self prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the  White  House 
egging  to  see  Mrs.  Patterson,  she  eaid,  "Tell  the 
foirl  she  has  my  sympathy  and  my  tears,  but  I 
Jiave  no  more  right  to  speak  than  the  servants  of 
rthe  White  House."  It  must  not  bo  forgotten,  that 
when  Mrs.  Surratt  was  executed,  that  act  waa 
demanded  by  the  ravenous  cry  of  a  great  party,  if 

tnot  a  great  people,  and  the  most  resolute  in  yield- 
ing to  the  popular  wish  was  the  President. 
MES.  ULYSSES  8,  GRANT. 
No  lady  ever  followed  a  chief  magistrate  into 
the  White  House  more  surrounded  with  tempta- 
^Liions  and  more  envied  than  Mrs.  Grant,  Misa 
^BDent  when  she  married  the  young  lieutenant, 
^■Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  none  I  am  sure  ever  passed 
^Bovcr  its  portals  with  the  good  opinion  of  more 
^■|ieopIe,  and  with  the  fine  consolation  that  she  had 
^Bdone  her  best  to  help  ease  her  husband's  labors, 
^K»Dd   to    contribute   to    the    happiness   of    others. 
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Among  my  most  pleasant  aouvenirs  of  the  Presi- 
dential Mansion,  from  1869  to  1876,  were  the 
evenings  I  was  permitted  to  spend  with  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Grant,  the  venerable  Mr.  Dent.  He  lived 
in.  his  son-in-law's  family  during  several  of  the 
years  of  his  administration,  and  was  present  at  the 
public  and  private  dinners.  The  frank  and  fear- 
less and  amusing  utterances  of  the  old  gentleman 
were  so  indulgently  listened  to  by  his  daughter 
and  by  the  President,  and  were  generally  so  origi- 
nal as  to  leave  a  deep  impression.  More  than 
once  when  I  met  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  he  would  say, 
"  Well,  I  was  always  a  Democrat;  I  was  in  favor 
of  putting  down  the  Rebellion,  but  I  never  had 
any  confidence  in  these  modern  Republicans,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  forget  the  old  Dem- 
ocratic party,  neither  you  nor  Ulysses,"  pointing 
at  him.  Nobody  ever  lost  his  temper,  nobody 
attempted  to  stop  the  fine  old  man,  and  there  was 
such  an  air  of  independence  about  him  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  liked  most  the  way  in  which 
he  talked  himself,  or  the  affectionate  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Grant  and  the  General  listened  to 
him. 

MRS.  R.  B.  HAYES. 

Of  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  present  lady  of  the  White 
House,  I  can  only  say  that  judged  by  public  in- 
formation she  is  the  model  priestess  of  a  new 
system.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
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Government,  the  principles  of  Father  Matthew 
have  be^n  siinctified  into  a  custom  in  the  maDsiun 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  itself, 
if  not  an  act  of  high  courtesy,  is  certainly  an 
achievement  of  rare  courage. 

All  our  Presidents,  from  Washington  down, 
liked  a  glass  of  wine.  Washington  affected  Ma- 
deira ;  Jefferson  the  thin  wine  of  France ;  Monroe 
and  Madison  were  the  Virginia  statesmen  of  the 
old  school,  not  averse  to  a  little  apple  toddy ;  John 
Quincy  Adams  had  a  quarrel  and  a  hitter  quarrel, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  with  a  certain  poli- 
tician, whom  he  had  to  tell  that  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  celebrated  vintage  called  Tokay. 
Andrew  Jackson  dearly  loved  his  gin-sling. 
Franklin  Pierce  was  the  most  graceful  host  at  his 
own  or  at  any  other  table  I  ever  knew.  John  Ty- 
ler liked  his  cock-tail.  James  Buchanan  was  a 
connoisseur  of  old  rye  and  good  Madeira.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  natural  Temperance  man,  not 
BO  much  because  he  made  it  a  form,  as  because, 
perhaps,  be  had  found  "  to  what  base  uses  men 
will  come"  who  abuse  the  berry.  Andrew  John- 
eon  was  sometimes  over  fond  of  an  extra  dram. 
Grant  never  denied  his  army  education,  and  was 
true  to  the  last  to  hla  colors  alike  of  society  and  of 
■war,  while  I  must  say  that  even  Mr.  Hayes,  pure 
as  the  water  he  prefers,  and  abstemious  according 
Kto  tlie  new  dispensation  at  Washington,  did  take  a 

iss  of  champagne  wine  with  me  at  the  Union 
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League  several  years  ago,  before  he  entered  into 
the  Presidency. 

After  this  long  list  of  ladies  of  the  White  House, 
so  many  of  them  Southern  women,  I  reprint  what, 
when  I  said  it,  was  denounced,  by  a  clerg3m[ian  in 
Philadelphia,  last  Decoration  Day,  May  29,  1880, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  to  forget  and  forgive : — 

''To  chronicle  Uie  good  done  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  bj  the  women 
of  America  would  be  like  chronicling  the  stars.  As  well  call  from  their 
dusty  graves,  by  name,  the  million  of  Union  and  Confederate  dead, 
known  and  unknown,  that  now  sleep  between  the  lakes  of  the  North  and 
the  gulf  of  the  South.  We  stand  appalled  before  the  liylng  I  Whj,  asks 
the  censor?  Why  vex  ourselves  about  the  dead?  But  here,  in  this 
sweet  sanctuary,  as  I  talk  to  the  survivors,  vainly  hoping  that  the  dall, 
cold  ears  of  your  dead  comrades  may  hear  my  voice,  may  I  not  say 
something  to  you  about  the  women  of  the  South?  They,  too,  have  had 
their  dead.  Alas  I  they  had  a  longer  catalogue  of  agony  than  oar 
women.  Do  we  ever  think  of  their  dead  hopes,  their  perished  pleasureit, 
their  destroyed  homes,  their  revolutionized  customs?  I  constantly  put 
myself  in  their  place,  and  I  am  often  moved  to  inexpressible  grief  as  I 
think  of  them.  The  Southern  women  are  our  sisters;  but  they  are 
di^Torent  from  our  Northern  sisters.  Among  their  peculiarities  is  their 
sensitiveness  to  our  sympathy.  They  recoil  from  pity,  they  scorn  con- 
solation, they  hug  their  dead  to  their  hearts,  and  seem  envious  if  others 
attempt  to  share  their  sorrows.  A  Northern  woman  is  rarely  a  politi- 
cian, while  the  most  delicate  of  the  gentler  sex  of  the  South  imbibe 
their  politics  with  all  their  teachings,  and  often  dim  their  beauty  in  the 
angry  Impulse  of  the  moment.  And  yet  I  speak  whereof  I  know,  there 
is  no  malipnity  in  the  heart  of  a  true  Southern  woman.  She  is  full  of 
the  theories  of  her  father  and  brother,  but  she  ib  not  insensible  to  the 
gentle  ministrations  of  our  Northern  daughters.  IXiring  the  war  we 
heard  much  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Southern  ladies,  and  doubtless  many 
were  deeply  wounded  by  its  necessary  rigors,*  but  now  holier  impulses 
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■re  prodaciflg  a  natural  harTest.  The  unrufflud  coiirleaj  of  tbo  beat 
vorupD  of  ihe  North,  the  wider  dlsse  mi  nation  oT  Ihc  best  culture,  lie 
vfomlerfui  improTcment  of  the  Southern  ncwKpaptra,  the  rupid  ajiread 
of  >  higher  female  education,  the  astoimding  grontfa  of  Southern  mil- 
roikdo,  and  the  unBeeD  forces  of  example,  like  the  niikglciil  processes  of 
a  rtsllesa  asslmulatioD,  are  graduallj  moulding,  not  only  the  vomen, 
but  Ihe  men  of  the  South,  into  a  better  condition  of  life. 
'  "But  if  these  miniatnitiong  were  not  within  ihemselrefl  so  potent, 
there  is  the  ennobling  eiample  of  Ibe  men  who  survive  to  tell  of  the 
b«ltlef'  they  fought  in  the  opposing  armies.  The  proud  diadain  of  pur- 
tiflun  politics  by  the  true  soldier  ia  a,  spectacle  fit  for  the  gods.  The  nuii'y, 
like  the  moufiing  partisan,  is  alvmya  a  Iriuler  for  office  or  wm  a  very 
poor  fighting  man.  Sravery  ia  twinned  with  modcxly  always,  sa  silence 
ia  the  Iioat  luulge  of  the  aoldier.  The  proud  warrior  like  Grant  or  Lee, 
like  SberidsD  or  Joe  Jobnuton,  talks  willi  Ills  sworJ,  and  shuns  the 
loud  declainier  as  he  does  the  drunken  bully.    These  are  yonr  genuine 


And  what  makes  these  gallant  misnionariea  so  efTcctive  among  the 
women,  Nortli  nnd  Soiilb.  is  their  preacnce  at  the  memorial  days  in 
both  sectiona.  Il  ia  the  province  of  llie  brave  and  fair  to  honor  reiil 
grief  over  the  monnmeuta  of  (heir  loving  dend.  Hate  dies  before  the 
tomb;  the  Sowers  of  forgiveness  bloom  on  (lie acpulclirc.  Even  love 
hag  been  conseicrHted  as  men  snd  women  shed  mutaal  tears  over  the 
de«r departed.  Overall  shinc4  the  supreme  star  that,  in  a  reunited 
oountry,  yon  cannot  maintain  a  divided  people.  There  is  an  omnipri'- 
•enoe  in  thU  age  that  defenta  alienation.  The  nationn  are  coming  toge- 
ther; continents  are  neighbored  by  steam  and  eleelrieity.  Distance  ia 
annihilalJHl,  and  men  and  women  speak  acrons  the  ocean,  make  love  by 
the  telephone,  and  marry  by  photograph.  IIow  then  to  keep  the  North 
and  South  separate?  Tt  can  no  more  be  done  with  Ihe  living  than  it 
can  be  done  with  the  dead.  The  hearts  of  the  first  will  tlirob  in  anisou 
as  Barely  as  Ihe  aslies  of  the  last  mingle  together." 

When  brave  men  to  bottle  go, 
Thej  fight  u  foe  flghla  foe. 
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And  then  forj^t  the  blow. 
SometimeBy  indeed,  the  girls 
Kefoae  to  follow;  the  proad  lip  carls. 
And  the  sweet  yoioe  bitter  accents  hurls; 
'But  it  will  liappen,  in  this  earnest  life, 
■Even  in  the  trials  of  our  civil  strife, 
Where  sisters  quarrel,  and  where  the  Southern  wife 
Is  sometimes  ready  to  employ  the  knife 

Against  her  foe;  that  there  is  a  rest, 

A  pause,  when  the  wild  bosom  heaves. 

Takes  counsel,  and  the  hurt  heart  grieves 

Over  quick  temper;  and  this  relieves 

The  surcharged  spirit,  like  leaves 

That  &11,  the  ripest  iruit  to  show, 

To  feed  the  hungry  multitude  below.  » 

Sometimes  their  too  fiery  anger, 

Like  all  passion,  dies  in  languor ; 

And  then  these  most  lovely  foemen 

Forget  their  hate,  remembering  they  arc  women. 

So  illogical  is  a  passionate  word, 

Like  a  keen  and  always  noiseless  sword, 

Onlv  a  hint  is  needed  to  the  female  heart 

To  sheathe  the  sword,  and  make  tears  to  start; 

And  then  almost  as  quick  as  Spring-like  weather, 

The  angry  women  melt,  and  fondly  come  together. 

Mrs.  Hancock,  who  in  all  probability  will  pre- 
side in  the  establishment  of  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  Miss  Russell  of  St.  Louis. 
She  is  a  woman  of  fine  physique  and  beauty  of 
face.  She  is  seven  years  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, who  is  nearly  fifty-seven.  The  pictures  of 
her,  taken  some  years  ago,  before  the  death  of  her 
only  daughter,  whose  loss  was  a  severe  blow  to 
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her,  are  very  pleasing.  Neither  sorrow  nor  time, 
however,  have  altered  her  much,  and  the  Mra. 
Hancock  of  to-day  is  charming.  She  is  slightly 
abovG  medium  height,  and  has  a  winsome  way  of 
her  own  which  nobody  who  comes  iu  contact  with 
her  tries  to  resist. 

The  following  well  deserved  tribute  to  Mrs. 
General  Hancock,  the  hostess  at  Governor's 
Island,  New  York,  will  show  how  she  is  estimated 
by  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  how,  in  the  event  of 
the  choice  of  her  husband  to  the  Presidency,  she 
is  quali6ed  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  her  prede- 
cessors : 

"  It  has  been  my  special  privilege  and  good 
fortune  to  have  known  for  many  years  Mrs,  Han- 
cock, the  wife  of  our  distinguished  General,  and  I 
cannot  resist  the  influence  that  inspires  present 
meditation  to  add  my  tribute  to  a  character  com- 
bining such  rare  excellence  of  heart  and  mind. 
Possessed  of  intelligence  and  perception  of  an 
unusual  order,  quick  at  reparte,  fascinating  in 
conversation,  of  wondrous  adaptability,  companion- 
able alike  to  youth  and  age,  she  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
favorite  with  alL  She  is  eminently  fitted  to  adorn 
the  most  exalted  position  to  which  she  might  be 
called — an  accomplished  musician,  it  was  indeed  a 
rare  treat  to  hear  her,  but  this  pleasure  within  the 
last  few  years  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy. 
Since  the  loss  of  hor  dearly-loved  and  only  daughter, 
much  of  the  sunshine  which  brightened  her  life 
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has  departed,  leaving  upon  her  face,  which  has  an 
incomparable  charm  for  me  (in  my  opinion  is  the 
surest  indication  of  character) ^  the  impress  of  a 
great  sorrow ;  and  as  I  see  an  occasional  thread  of 
silver  in  her  golden  red  hair,  I  realize  it  is  in  truth 
the  sorrowful  heart  that  changes  youth  to  age. 

'^  Transcendent  above  all  else  with  this  accom- 
plished and  amiable  lady,  is  the  kindly  generons 
nature  with  which  she  is  richly  endowed.  Loyal 
and  just,  replete  with  every  noble  impulse,  she  isl 
ever  striving  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  others 
less  favored  than  herself,  a  heart  responsive  to 
every  charitable  demand,  with  words  of  sympathy 
and  cheer  for  earth's  afflicted  ones,  her  sympathy 
falls  like  dew  upon  their  blighted  hearts.  A  mantle 
of  inheritance  has  fallen  on  her;  the  generous 
hospitality  which  characterized  her  dear  father 
and  mother,  and  made  their  home  in  St.  Louis 
one  long  to  be  remembered,  is  her  special  gift. 
The  recipients  of  her  bounteous  kindness,  for  they 
are  legion,  will  renew  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
the  happy  hour  she  has  given,  and  the  cordial 
welcome  always  extended  to  them.  She  is  in  my 
regard  the  peer  of  her  good  husband,  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  exquisite  sentiment : 

*  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command/  " 

As  Mrs.  Hancock  and  Mrs  Garfield  carefully 
study  the  lives   of  the  ladies   who  came    in  and 
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passed  out  of  the  respective  adinmlstratlons  of  this 
guvernment,  Biiice  Wiishington's  first  term,  in  178 
they  will  gather  uothiug  to  discourage  them.  I  do 
not  think  aa  much  as  can  be  said  of  the  queens  of 
foreign  dynasties  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria, and  I  am  proudly  sure  that  the  fact  is  at  least 
OS  strong  in  regard  to  all  our  American  Presidents. 
Since  the  First  English  George  no  other  European 
power  has  presented  so  marvellous  a  succession  of 
good  rulers  as  the  United  States ;  and,  I  may  add, 
not  all  the  dynasties  since  Alfred,  have  shown  so 
much  integrity  and  capacity.  Generals  Hancock 
and  Garfield  may  also  think  of  this  with  eatiafao- 
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CHAPTER   XT". 


IN  the  cemetery  of  the  thriving  but  rather  qu^T 
town  of  CarroUton,  the  county  seat  of  Greene 
County,  III,,  there  is,  or  was  some  years  ago,  nn 
humble  monument  standing  by  two  graves, 
bearing  the  following  inscriptions  : 

memory  of  Elisha  English,  bom  March  2,  176S,   near  Laurel, 
I  County,  Del.     Mnrricd  Sarah  Wharton,   Dec.  10,  1788.      Ro- 
avcd  to  Eealuck;  in  1790,  and  lo  Greene  County,  Illinois,  in  1830. 
[Ked  Rt  Louinvillc,  Ky.,  Mnrdi  7,  1S57<     He  waa  a  faithrul  liuabund,  k 
kind  father,  and  an  honest  man. 

memory  of  Sarah  Wliarton,  Trife  of  Etisha  Engliiih.  Died  No- 
Tembcr  27,  1S4B,  in  [he  cigbly-aecond  year  of  her  age.  She  *rt»  kind 
to  her  ncighborH,  deroled  to  her  family,  and  a  noble  woman  in  all  the 
relations  of  life. 

My  Father  and  my  mother.  They  lived  lovingly  togellier  as  husband 
ond  wife  over  sixty  yean,  and,  before  the  tie  was  broken,  could  number 
200  living  desnendantx.  Tlieir  fourteen  children  all  married  and  bod 
bildren  before  a  death  occuired  in  the  family.  This  n 
d  to  their  memory  by  Ellsha  O.  £ngllih,  of  Indiana. 

483 
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These  are  the  grand-parents,  on  the  fathers 
side,  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  Ilon.William 
H.  English,  and  the  facts  disclosed  by  these  inscrip- 
tions embody  the  most  that  is  known  of  their 
history. 

On  the  mother  s  side  his  grandparents  sleep  their 
last  sleep  in  the  Riker's  Ridge  (or  Hill's)  burying- 
ground,  a  romantic  spot  near  the  Ohio  river,  a  few 
miles  northeast  of  Madison,  Indiana,  and  again 
recourse  is  had  to  a  monument  which  marks  their 
graves  as  containing  an  epitome  of  the  most  that 
is  known  of  their  history : 

In  memoiy  of  Philip  Easting  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Virginia 
Bej^ment  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  was  baried  in 
this  secluded  ppot  in  the  year  IS  17,  leaving  his  widow  and  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children  to  mourn  his  loss.  '^Ile  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  he  has 
fought  his  last  battle."  Honor  his  memorjr»  for  he  was  one  of  the 
brave  and  true  men  whose  gallant  deeds  gave  freedom  and  independ- 
ence  to  our  country. 

In  memory  of  Sarah  Smith  Eastin,  who  died  near  this  place  and  was 
buried  here  in  the  year  1843.  She  was  married  to  Lieutenant  Philip 
Eastin  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1782,  near  which  place  she  was  bom,  be- 
ing a  descendant  of  the  Hite  family,  who  first  settled  that  valley.  The 
prosperity  of  early  life  gave  place  in  her  old  age.  to  poverty  and  the 
hardships  of  rearing  a  large  family  in  a  new  country;  but  she  acted  her 
part  well  under  all  circumstances,  and  died  with  the  respect  and  loro 
of  all  who  knew  her.  Now  that  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  lon^  and 
eventful  life  are  over,  they  sleep  well.  May  they  rest  in  peace.  This 
monument  is  erected  to  their  memory  by  their  grandson,  William  H. 
English. 

Of  the  seventeen  children  born  to  thiB  pair,  Ma- 
hala,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  first  saw  the  light 
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in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  and  now  resides  with  her 
diatinguished  son  and  only  surviving  child  at  In- 
dianapolis, ill  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age, 
retaining  in  a  remarkable  degree  her  health  and 
all  her  faculties. 

As  an  element  of  character,  and  one  which  all 
persons  recognize  as  essential  to  greatnenti, 
lot  one  can  be  named  so  well  calculated  to  inspire 
ispect  as  a  profound  veneration  for  ancestors, 
especially  when  its  development  draws  the  child- 
ren more  to  parents  as  the  weight  of  years  increase. 
This  trait  of  character  was  never  more  beautifully 
exhibited  than  in  Mr.  English's  devotion  to  his 
l|«irents.  His  honors  and  his  prosperity  only  vital- 
'ized  his  affections  for  them,  aud'in  his  elegant  home, 
with  all  the  refinements,  comforts  and  luxuries 
wealth  could  command,  he  demonstrated  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  the  warmth  of  his  aflbctionfl  and 
le  nobility  of  his  character.  Indiana,  among  all 
lier  society,  presents  no  more  beautiful  picture  of  a 
Fon's  devotion  than  ia  to  be  found  in  the  residence  of 
Mr.  English,  where  his  mother,  now  over  four-scoro 
years  of  age,  is  enjoying  all  the  care  that  affec- 
tion can  bestow. 

I  met  William  H.  English,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Vice-President,  in  1852,  while  he  was  a 
member  for  Indiana,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  I  was  clerk  of  that 
body,  elected  in  1851  and  re-elected  in  1853.  lie 
.was  born  in  Scott  county,  lud.,  A-u^Ms^lTiViil^-, 
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received  a  good  education,  and  spent  three  jears 
at  the  University  of  South  Hanover,  then  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1840.  In 
1843  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Indiana,  and  Clerk  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1850,  and  in  1851  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his 
state,  and  afler  his  re-election  to  Congress,  was 
made  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  MODEL  BUSINESS  MAN. 

Very  agreeable,  painstaking,  exact  in  business 
and  full  of  work,  was  Mr.  English.  He  was 
among  the  early  supporters  of  Judge  Douglas, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  sove- 
reignty party  in  Congress.  If  there  is  one  doc- 
trine that  has  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  it 
is  the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  the  territories, 
like  the  people  of  the  states,  shall  adjust  all  their 
internal  affairs,  slavery  inclusive.  And  although 
Mr.  Garfield,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  recently  took  occasion  to  ask 
what  had  become  of  popular  sovereignty,  thereby 
classing  it  among  the  perished  dogmas  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  if  he  should  now  go  to  Kansas,  he 
would  there  find  two  likenesses,  one  on  canvas  and 
the  other  in  marble,  the  one  of  Andrew  H.  Reeder 
of  Penns^'lvania,  and  the  other  of  Eli  Thayer  of 
Massachusetts.  Both  of  them  are  cherished  in  the 
innermost  heart  of  the  people  of  that  great  state, 
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because  they  were  the  successful  championfl  of 
popular  sovereignty.  Reeder  is  dead,  but  if  he 
were  now  livhig,  I  do  not  think  he  would  be 
found  silent  under  the  sneers  of  the  politician 
Garfield.  Eli  Thayer  is  still  living  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  a  Republican  advocate  of  General 
Hancock,  and  hia  proudest  title  to  distinction  is 
the  fact  that  he  organized  the  first  emigrant  aid 
company  that  nsade  Kansas  free,  and  that  he  was 
literally  turned  out  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Massachusetts  because  ho  preferred  the  rule  of  the 
people  in  the  territories  to  the  rule  of  Congress,  or 
thQ  dogma  of  the  "VVilraot  proviso.  While  I  write 
this  tribute  to  Mr.  English,  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Thayer,  comes  into  my  oflBce  and  enunciates  hia 
favorite  text,  namely  :  "  The  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany was  the  first  organization  of  the  kind,  and  it 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
the  strength  of  free  labor  was  organized  to  oppose 
physically  the  imbecility  of  slavery." 

Observing  the  effort  to  prove  that  Mr.  English 
belongs  to  the  monied  class,  it  may  be  wortii 
something  to  know  ho  is  supported  with  great 
resolution  and  willinguesa  by  the  old  Republican 
leader  of  Massachusetts,  the  friend  of  freedom  and 
the  laboring  man. 

The  exciting  struggle  in  the  national  legislature 
over  the  admission  of  Kansas  is  no  longer  a  text 
for  party  quarrels  or  a  pretext  for  sectional  hatred. 
Never  has  any  doctrine  born  riper  or  richer  fruits 
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than    popular   sovereignty    in   Kansas    and  Ne- 
braska. 

There  were  very  many  differences  before  the 
Kansas  question  was  settled^  and  from  1854  to 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
in  1860,  but  it  is  profitable  to  remember  that  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  which  was  the  invention 
of  the  extreme  men  at  that  time,  was  regarded  as 
so  unjust  and  unfair  among  liberal  Southern  states- 
men that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it  as 
unspeakably  contemptible  and  dishonorable. 

A  LOVER  OF  BOOKS. 

The  remark  that  General  Hancock  is  not  a 
statesman  of  the  modern  type,  but  a  soldier  after 
the  model  of  Washington,  Harrison,  Taylor  and 
Grant,  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  the  remark 
that  General  Garfield  is  one  of  the  modern  dillo- 
tunte  who  talk  of  civil  service  and  do  not  practice 
it,  and  regard  the  protection  of  American  industry 
as  one  of  the  vulgar  ideas  of  the  day.  They  there- 
fore incline  to  the  theories  of  the  Cobden  Club. 
Garfield  may  be  liealthfully  contrasted  with  the 
fact  that  William  H.  English  combines  a  good  deal 
of  the  j)ractical,  every-day  habits  of  Winfield  S. 
Hancock,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  considera- 
tion for  polite  literature.  No  man  can  be  elected 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washing- 
ton without  having  considerable  taste  for  science ; 
no  man  could  be  a  successful  practitioner  before 
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I  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  many 
I  years  without  being  something  of  a  lawyer;  and 
I  Ho  man  can  be  a  prosperous  banker  witiiout  a 
l.large  knowledge  of  American  finance.  Mr.  Eng- 
llish  is  two  years  older  than  General  Hancock. 

Those  who  remember  the  excitement  prior  to 
I  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  popular  will,  will  accept  the  philo- 
sophical truth  that  "time  at  last  makes  all  things 
equal."  And  now,  when  Kansas  is  one  of  the 
L  grandest  commonwealths  in  the  world,  and  when 
■  ■popular  sovereignty  has  proved  itself  to  be  the 
real  remedy  for  all  local  faults,  and  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  whole  organism  of  the 
country ;  adjusting  and  settling  all  territorial 
difBculties,  it  seems  dilTicult  to  believe  that  so 
much  acrimony  should  have  existed  between  the 
North  and  the  South  on  this  question,  and  not 
only  between  the  North  and  the  South,  but 
between  individual  members  of  the  Northern  Dem- 
cratic  ^arty. 

The  relation  of  Mr.  English  to  the  bill  that  bore 

his  name  has  cea!9ed  to  be  misrepresented,  and  his 

tafter  life  shows  that  when  finally  war  broke  out, 

he  was  on  the  side  of  that  portion  of  our  people 

■that  were  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the 

[ipreservation  of  the  Union. 

Alluding  to  the  folly  of  the  South,  when  they 
Ithrcatened  to  break  up  the  Union  because  of  the 
ftclection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  he 
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declared  that  ^^not  a  corporars  guard  of  Northern 
men  would  go  out  of  the  Union  for  such  a  cause, 
and  that  bis  constituency  would  only  march  under 
the  9ag  and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union." 

A  CONSISTENT  DEMOCRAT. 

Preserving  a  complete  identity  with  his  party 
as  a  Democrat,  however,  he  never  sustained  a  de- 
feat before  the  people,  but  retired  in  the  full  me- 
ridian of  success  to  private  life,  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War.  Sharing  the  confidence  of  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party,  he  was  also  the  intimate 
personal  friend  of  the  Republican  Governor  of 
Indiana,  Oliver  Perry  Morton,  another  of  the 
Democrats  who  associated  with  the  Republican 
party  to  put  down  the  institution  of  slavery.  He 
offered  the  command  of  a  regiment  to  Mr. 
English,  in  full  confidence  that  he  was  anxious  to 
serve  the  country  and  put  down  the  authors  of 
our  Civil  War.  In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, at  Madison,  Ind.,  the  Madison  Courier,  of 
that  place,  a  paper  not  of  Mr.  English's^^olitics, 
said: 

**Mr.  English  spoke  for  over  an  hour,  and  declared  himRelf 
opposed  to  the  Republican  doctrines,  and  should  boldly  assail  Mr. 
Lincoln's  policy  whenever  he  thought  it  wrong;  but  as  a  native  of  In- 
diana, thoroughly  identified  with  Free  State  interests,  he  felt  his  allc- 
gianco  was  exclusively  due  to  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  should  accordingly  abide  in  good  faith  by 
their  laws,  and  stand  under  the  time-honored  flag.'' 

In  1863  he  became  associated  with  the  Hon. 
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EEugli  McCuUough,  then  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
loinptroller  of  the  currency,  and  the  grent  bankers, 
.  F.  Lanier,  of  New  York,  and  George  W.  Higgs, 
r  Washington,  in  the  banking  business.     Under 
luch    auspices,    he   organized  the    First  National 
iank  of  Indianapolis,  which  ultimately  became  one 
the  most  solvent  and  substantial  institutions  in 
Nhe  West.     Under  his  administration  as  president, 
the  bank  began  with  a  capital  of  ^150,000,  and 
during  his  admirable  management  the  capital  was 
increased  to  a  million  with  §150,000  surplus;  for 
over    fourteen   years  Mr.   English  presided  with 
remarkable  ability  and  fidelity.     Governor  Morton, 
Goorgo  AT.  Elggs,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Hon.  J. 
Cravin.  and  Hon.  Franklin  Landers,  were  directors. 
In  1877  he  resigned  tlie  presidency  of  tliis  bank, 
when  the  stockholders  and  directors  paid  Iiim  the 
high  compliment  of  passing  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"  Tlisl  the  EieculivG  Cominitlco  of  llio  Board  be  direeled  to  liavo 
prepared  ai^d  present  lo  Mr.  English  a  suitable  lestimoDlal  and  momGnlo 
(if  our  perEonnl  regard  and  CRteeui,  and  I  bat  ho  aary  with  him  our  uost 
ainccro  wisliea  for  a  long  life  of  usefulness  aod  happincsK." 

After  retiring  from  the  bank,  Mr.  English  sold 
out  all  hia  stock,  and  that  of  the  street  companies 
and  other  railways,  and  docs  not  now  own  a  dollar 
in  any  corporation.  A  clear-headed  man  of  business, 
a  lover  of  books,  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  good 
fBpeaker,  logical  rather  than  ornate,  he  has  pre- 
lerved  his  credit  like  hia  integrity,  to    tlio  end. 
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and  has  always  been  the  bold  advocate  of  honest 
money  and  a  sound  national  system  of  finance. 

Mr.  English  was  married  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Slicer,  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  performing  the  ceremony.  On  the 
14  th  of  November,  1876,  Mr.  English  became  a 
widower.  His  son  and  daughter  are  both  living 
and  both  married.  The  fine  residence  of  the  De- 
mocratic candidate  for  Vice-President,  in  Indiana- 
polis, is  pointed  out  because  it  was  originally 
intended  for  the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  great  State.  His  wealth  is  large,  his 
taste  refined,  and  his  position  among  the  firsts  so- 
cially and  commercially. 

At  this  moment  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  of  Indiana,  the 
duties  of  which  he  continues  to  discharge  as  not 
inconsistent  with  his  tastes  and  opinions. 

He  was  born  in  Scott  Count}",  Indiana,  on 
the  27th  day  of  August,  1822,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  grown  with  the  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  the  strength  of  a  great  commonwealth. 
When  his  father  first  settled  in  Indiana,  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  now  an  empire  in  wealth 
and  population,  was  comparatively  a  wilderness, 
the  home  of  savage  beasts,  and  roving  bands  of 
scarcely  less  savage  men.  Now  it  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  two  millions  and  is  full  of  the  promise  of 
a  wonderful  future. 
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Mr.  English  lias  been  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  was  an  open  adversary 
of  Know-nothingism,  a  hearty  sympathizer  with 
popuhir  sovereignty,  but  never  allowed  himself  to 
go  to  the  extremes  of  those  who  made  the  question 
i)f  free  Kansas  a  loading  object  of  their  political 
lives.  He  was  never  a  Lecompton  Damocrnt,  yet 
not  of  those  who  wished  to  cripple  the  administra- 
tion or  break  up  the  Democratic  organization. 
And  this  ia  the  way  he  talked  to  the  Southern 
men  who  forced  the  dLsniption  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  question  of  slavery,  twenty-two  yeans 
ago,  Tlie  two  extracts  from  his  speeches  will  show 
exactly  where  ho  stood  on  that  question. 

''  I  liiink  before  Kanraa  i>i  admitted,  lier  people  ought  to  rRlify,  or,  at 
\taA,  have  a  fair  opporiunilj-  lo  TOie  upon  the  eooftilulion  unJfr  which 
it  iii  pro]>oieil  lo  aclmit  her :  nt  tho  name  time,  I  nm  not  so  weddi-d  lo' 
oaj  pnrlicnlnr  plnn  that  I  may  not,  for  tlic  suke  of  harmony  and  as  n 
thnl(>e  of  GviUi  tniLko  reoHinable  concesHionii,  provided  lliQ  suliBlnnco 
would  b«  Bccured,  wl]ii^li  is  Ihc  making  of  the  constilulion,  at  an  early 
day,  confomi  to  llie  public  irill,  or,  at  leant,  ibat  tho  privilege  and  oppor- 
lunity  of  so  makinp;  il  be  lecured  lo  tlio  people  lieyond  nil  qucaliun. 
Leea  than  lliis  would  not  Batisfy  the  eipeclallons  of  my  conBlituentii,  and 
I  would  not  bvtray  their  wishes  for  any  earthly  coa'idcrations.  If,  on 
tho  oilier  hajid,  all  rciL-aiiable  compromisca  aro  vnled  down,  and  I  nin 
brought  lo  Toto  upon  the  nnkod  and  unqualified  odniisjion  of  Kannu 
under  tho  Lecompton  con>ilitulion,  I  distioclly  dcdoro  timt  I  can  not,  in 


During   tho  long  and  exciting  contcEt  over  thia 
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question,  which  has  seldom  before  been  equaled  in 
bitterness,  and  was  really  the  prelude  to  the  terri- 
ble civil  war,  Mr.  English  never  departed  from  the 
position  taken  in  this  speech.  As  a  party  man  he 
was  anxious  to  heal  the  divisions  that  had  sprung 
up  among  hb  political  friends  upon  this  question, 
and  to  relieve  the  Administration  and  the  South 
from  the  position  they  had  taken,  which  Mr.  £ng- 
lish,  in  his  heart,  considered  impolitic  and  danger- 
ous. 

He  was  *^Anti-Lecompton,"  but  not  one  of  those 
who  wished  to  cripple  the  Administration  or  break 
up  the  Democratic  organization.  He  boldly  and 
eloquently  appealed  to  his  Southern  coUeages.  Al- 
luding to  the  recent  defeats  of  the  Democracy  at 
the  North,  he  said : 

**  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  when  we  men  of  the  North  vent 
forUi  to  encounter  thi.s  fearful  armjr  of  fanatics,  this  great  army  of  Aboli- 
tionisUy  Know-nothings  and  Bcpublicans  combined,  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  South  were  at  home  at  your  ease,  because  you  had  not  run  counter 
to  the  sympathies  and  popular  sentiments  of  your  people ;  you  went 
with  the  current,  we  against  it.      We  risked  everything,  you  compara- 
tively nothing;  and  now  I  appeal  to  you  whether,  for  the  pake  of  an 
empty  triumph  of  no  permanent  benefit  to  you  or  your  *  peculiar  insti- 
tution,* you  will  turn  a  deaf  car  to  our  earnest  entreaties  for  such  an 
adjustment  of  this  question  as  will  enable  us  to  respect  the  wishes  of  our 
constituents  and  maintJiin  the  union  and  integrity  of  our  party  at  home? 
Look  to  it,  ye  men  of  the  South,  that  you  do  not,  for  a  mere  shadow, 
strike  down  or  drive  from  you  your  only  effective  support  outside  the 
limits  of  your  own  States." 

There  is  no  better  way  to  study  character  than 
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the  Plutarch  method  of  parallels.  How  Mr. 
bglish  was  valued  is  ehown  by  the  following  tes- 
nonials.  President  Buchanan  wrote  to  him  as 
^owb: — 

%^lt  wu;our  fftte  lo  cod  a  dangerous  ngitotion,(o  confer  lonting  tHme- 
ftts  apon  four  counlr;,  nad  to  mnke  ;oiir  chanider  hlslorical.  I  slmll 
remain  slwaya  jour  friend.  If  1  hod  a  thousand  voles  joa  aliould 
have  tlicm  all  nilh  a  heartjgood  nlll." 

And  now  let  U3  see  whnt  his  constituents  said 
when  he  retired  from  ofEce.  The  Convention 
which  nominated  his  successor  in  Congress  adopted 
unanimously  the  fallowing  resolution: 

Itaolrtd,  That  in  xclecting  a  candidate  to  represent  tliis  District  in 
the  Thirtjf-BCyentli  Congresa,  we  deem  it  a  proper  oecaeion  to  euprcw 
tlie  respect  and  esteem  Te  entertain  for  our  present  member,  ]1i:id.  \i. 
JI.  English,  and  our  confidence  in  liim  at  a,  public  officer.  In  his  re- 
tirement, in  accordance  with  his  well  known  wislica,  from  the  position 
of  Representative,  which  he  has  so  long  filled  with  credit  lo  himself 
and  benefit  to  the  country,  we  hcartil;  greet  him  with  the  plaudit. 
'*  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  aervant." 

Again:  Mr.  English  was  for  fifteen  years 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  one  of  the  most 
important  financial  institutions  in  the  West,  from 
which  ho  voluntarily  retired  with  the  thanks  of  the 
directors  and  stockholders. 

"Fur  tlie  very  great  linancial  ability,  comitnnt  watchfulnesB  and  per- 
fect fidelity  with  which  he  has  managed  it  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  lime." 

And  this  resolution  was  offered  by  Colonel  John 
0.  New,  now  the  Chairman  of  the  Indiana  Ficpub- 
lican  Central  Committee. 
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THE  CANDIDATES  CONTRASTED. 

Now  note  the  career  of  the  Republican  Candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  Chester  Arthur : 

Mr.  Arthur  was  entrusted  with  the  collection  of 
the  United  States  revenue  at  the  city  of  New 
York.  Was  he  faithful  to  that  trust  ?  This  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  in  the  negative  by  the 
highest  Republican  testimony  in  the  land,  and  it 
is  too  clear  and  emphatic  to  be  called  in  question 
or  explained  away. 

Here  is  what  President  Hayes  and  John  Sher- 
man said  of  Mr.  Arthur  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  post  of  Collector  of  New  York.  It  is 
Republican  testimony,  and  should  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  Republicans. 

**  With  a  deep  sense  of  my  obligations  under  the  Constitution,  I  regard 
it  ns  my  plain  duty  to  suspend  you  in  order  tluU  the  office  mny  he  hone^y 
cuhnmistered" — R.  B.  Hayes  to  Collector  Arthur,  January  31,  1879. 

"  Gross  abuses  of  administration  have  continued  and  increased  dur^ 
ing  your  incumbency." — Sherman  to  Collector  Arthur,  January  31, 
1379. 

•*  Persons  have  been  regularly  paid  by  you  who  have  rendered  little 
or  no  service;  the  expenses  of  your  ofiice  have  increased,  while  its  re- 
ceipts have  diminished.  J5rt5es,  or  grcUuilies  in  the  shape  ofbribe*^  have 
been  received  by  your  subordinates  in  several  branches  c^  the  Custom  Houae^ 
cmd  you  have  in  no  case  supported  the  effort  to  correct  these  ahitses," — Secre- 
tary Sherman  to  Collector  Arthur,  January  31, 1879. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  HALF  A  CENTURT. 

It  will  be  forty -eight  years  nest  December  since 
Andrew  Jackson's  proclamation,  like  the  trumpet 
of  the  archangel,  aroused  the  country,  by  directing 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  nullification,  preparing, 
thereby  the  masses  for  that  civil  war  which  ended 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of-  the  Re- 
public. When  Daniel  Webatcr,  more  than  fifty 
years  since,  on  the  26th  of  January  1830,  opened 
his  great  speech  in  defense  of  the  Union,  lie  pre- 
figured the  text  of  General  Jackson's  proclamation. 
Before  Webster  bepan  his  immortal  appeal,  he  set 
us  an  example  which  it  is  well  for  us  on  the  out- 
post of  another  conflict,  to  re-pubhsh  for  our  own 
guidance  and  the  benefit  of  the  people: 


"Mb.  pBBSIOEjrr:  Wher 
daje  ia  thick  weatlier,  and  o 
orihe  firfft  pause  in  the  storn 
Istilude  and  a 


mariner  bu  been  toiaed  Tor  msnr 
open  Bea,  he  noliirallj  nraJli  bimwif 
■rni,  Ihe  earliest  glance  of  the  vun  U)  Uke  bii 
'  far  Ihe  cleraenls  have  driven  bim  from  his 
Uthis  pnidence,  and  before  we  Qoat  fartheran 
the  WATcs  of  (big  debate,  refer  f>  the  point  froni  wbinh  we  departed,  llutt 
we  may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture  where  we  now  ore." 
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I  have  endeavored  in  these  pages,  now  brought 
to  a  close,  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  main  point 
in  thb  Presidential  competition,  and  throughout 
have  kept  my  eye  upon  the  primary  duty  which 
should  govern  and  conclude  the  struggle.  Mr. 
Webster  pleaded  for  the  union  of  the  States ;  so 
General  Hancock  pleads  to-day.  The  chief  duty 
is  how  to  preserve  what  cost  so  much  agony  to 
establish,  so  much  ability  to  maintain,  and  so  much 
blood  to  save. 

The  distressful  past  is  dead,  and  nothing  of  the 
present  is  so  strong  as  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
now  a  living  interest  that  does  not  desire  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  free  institutions,  and  real  fraternity 
among  our  i)eople.  Those  who  remember  the  past 
only  to  recall  the  errors  of  our  forefathers,  to  stimu- 
late the  exasperating  memories  of  the  civil  war, 
and  re-light  the  fires  of  savage  sectional  hatred, 
are  the  busy  enemies  of  this  great  foundation  Duty. 
They  have  no  real  concern  in  union,  because  they 
have  no  real  concern  in  conciliation.  They  have 
no  interest  in  peace,  because  they  have  no  interest 
in  forgiveness.  They  place  party  above  country, 
and  again  seize  the  Presidential  election  to  open 
another  page  of  recrimination,  to  prolong  the  pas- 
sions which  the  real  founders  of  the  Republican 
party  all  tried  to  subdue  before  they  were  called 
awaj^ 

It  was  a  Southern  man  and  a  Democrat  who 
taught  armed  nullification  the  danger  of  assailing 
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rthe  Eepublic,  in  1832,  and  it  ia  a  Northern  man 
land  a  Democriit  who  in  ISSO,  asks  the  people  of 
I  both  sectiona  to  come  together  in  one  mission  of 
['brotherhood.  Both  these  men  were  soldiers: 
I  Jackson  drove  the  British  invader  from  the  «oiI  of 
lliouieiana  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815 ;  Hancock 
I  drove  the  Confederate  invader  from  the  soil  of 
I  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1863.  The  peo- 
Iple  of  the  North  and  Soutli  rewarded  General 
ft-Jackson  by  electing  hira  twice  to  the  Presidency, 
1  and  now  the  people  of  the  North  and  South  are 
ftabout  to  elect  General  Hancock  to  the  Presidency, 

■  nut  alone  because  he  was  among  the  bravest  of  the 

■  'brave  in  the  hour  of  direst  peril,  but  was  among 
I  the  most  magnanimous,  and  chiefly  because  he  is 
Know  tlie  leader  of  the  only  party  pledged  to  peace 
land  prosperity. 

I  think  I  have  shown  clearly  that  General  Han- 
K'Cock's  mission  has  been   prepared  for  him  by  the 
■events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  by  the  example  and 
'  the  efforts  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party, 
by  the  guarantee.s  made  necessary  to  clinch  and  bind 
and  rivet  the  Union  together,  by  the  treaty  of 
Appomattox,  and  afterwards  by  the  amendments 
of  the    Coiifltitution,    accepted    solemnly    by    the 
Democratic  party  in  National  Convention  assem- 
bled, and  reiterated  by  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-president.     I  have  directed 
attention  to  the  increasing  spirit  of  concord  and 
harmony    among   the    Southern    people.     I  have 
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pointed  out  the  honest  and  vigorous  revival  of  the 
national  sentiment  in  the  Southern  states:  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order,  the  improvement  in 
the  whites  and  the  education  of  the  blacks^  the 
freedom  of  speech,  of  opinion  and  of  intercourse, 
the  amazing  growth  of  material  development,  the 
complete  abandonment  of  State  Rights  as  para- 
mount to  National  sovereignty,  the  growth  of  the 
Southern  population,  the  increase  of  Southeni 
literature,  the  vast  multiplication  of  social  and 
commercial  interests  and  obligations,  and  above 
all,  that  pride  of  Union,  that  love  of  country,  that 
deep  admiration  for  the  dearest  memories  of  the 
past — all  of  which  had  been  subordinated  and 
almost  fairly  blotted  out  by  the  hate  and  recrimi- 
tion  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  succeeding  efforts  at 
reconstruction. 

The  congenial  reader  of  these  pages  will  see 
that  I  have  faithfully  labored  to  keep  these  objects 
in  view.  Could  there  be  a  nobler  duty  than  that 
which  restores  kindness  in  our  National  household  ? 
Is  there  on  earth  a  more  inspiring  spectacle  than  the 
reconciliation  of  families,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
kindred,  a  purer  gospel  than  that  forbearance 
which  never  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  ?  If  one  man  is 
happier  when  he  brings  two  friends  long  alienated 
together,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  patriot 
who  gives  himself  up  to  the  restoration  of  love 
and  honor  and  faith  and  confidence  among  forty- 
eight  millions  of  the  best  people  on  earth  ?     Who 
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would  not  give  up  party  to  a  miasion  which  haa 
induced  thousands  to  give  up  their  lives?  The 
Americans  wlio  fought  at  Gettysbui^  and  in  all  the 
other  historic  fields  of  our  Civil  War,  were  uot 
kindled  into  personal  hate.  Each  side  contended 
for  iXa  principal  convictions,  but  all  were  still 
at  heart  loyal  citizens  of  one  country  in  April  of 
U865. 

■  I  have  several  times  printed  what  was  told  me 

■  by  General  Meade  that  when  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  negotiations  before  the  treaty  between  Lee  and 
Grant,  the  terror  that  prevailed  among  the  oppos- 
ing lines,  between  the  Union  soldiers  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Confederate  soldiers  on  the  other 
side,  lest  there  might  be  some  misunderstanding, 
was  akin  to  the  agony  of  a  starving  garrison  wait- 
ing for  food  and  water.  And  when  finally  the 
word  was  given  that  truce  had  been  declared,  and 
that  peace  had  come  and  come  to  stay,  a  scene  took 
place  that  all  the  inspiration  of  the  orator  and  the 
genius  of  the  painter  would  have  been  required  to 
describe.  The  Union  veterans  poured  into  the 
camp  of  the  Confederates,  rushed  to  shake  hands 
with  them,  took  them  into  their  tents,  gave  them 
food  and  refreshment,  and  so  a  love-feast  and  a 
libation  of  joy,  came  after  the  bloody  sacrifice  and 
the  prolonged  conflict  that  begun  in  1860  and 
only  closed  when  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  awav 
in  Washington,  breathing  forgiveness  to  the  mis- 
guided people  of  the  South. 
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It  is  this  leflson  that  I  have  tried  to  extract 
from  our  Civil  War,  and  if  that  storj  should  be 
crowned  by  the  election  of  General  Hancock  to 
the  Presidency  in  next  November,  we,  in  1881, 
be^n  a  half  century  of  dazzling  Freedom 
and  Peace.  It  will  not  be  like  that  which 
closed  in  April  of  1865,  not  a  half  century  of 
heresies,  mischievous  statesmanship,  illogical  hatred 
and  merciless  sectionalism,  assailed  motives;  quar- 
relling families,  blasted  trade,  languishing  com- 
merce, personal  government,  personal  malignity, 
personal  punishment,  the  elevation  of  inferior  and 
bad  men,  the  banishment  from  place  of  high  intel- 
lect and  ripe  experience;  but  a  half  century  such 
as  alone  can  come  to  a  people  that  had  got  rid  of 
slavery,  had  saved  the  only  Republic  on  earth, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  good  government  deep 
in  their  own  hearts  and  strong  enough  to  endure 
all  the  storms  of  time. 
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